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Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 

Microsoft®  Windows®  2000  is  a  new  family  of 
desktop  and  server  operating  systems  built 
forthe  new  demands  of  business  in  the  digital 
economy.  Builton  NTtechnology,  Windows  2000 
has  Internet  services  built  right  in,  making  it 
the  best  operating  system  for  doing  business 
online.  Online  or  off,  Windows  2000  offers  a 
new  standard  in  reliability.  Windows  2000 
also  lowers  costs  because  it  simplifies  system 
management.  And  it’s  the  best  operating 
system  for  taking  advantage  of  all  the  latest 
hardware,  from  the  smallest  mobile  devices 
to  the  largest  e-commerce  servers.  The  rules 
of  business  have  changed.  And  Windows  2000 
is  the  operating  system  for  the  way  business  is 
done  today.  The  Business  Internet  starts  here— 
www.windows2000start.com 
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Can-Do! 

networks 


they  can  do  data  and  voice. ..they  can  do  any  application. ..they  can  do  the 
whole  kit  and  caboodle. ..and  they  Can  do  it  for  yOLir  business! 


With  a  Lucent  data  network,  there's  really  nothing  you  can't  do. 

Because  a  Lucent  data  network  is  a  truly  integrated  business  applications 

network.  It  can  pull  together  your  entire  enterprise- 
every  branch  office  and  remote  worker  (from  Bora 
Bora  to  Bloomington).  It  can  integrate  everything-LANs, 
WANs,  intranets,  extranets,  remote  access-with 
distributed  routing  and  policy  management  across  the 
network.  All  Lucent  network  gear  is  voice-ready  right 
out  of  the  box.  So  it's  ready  for  true  multi-service 
e-commerce  (with  all  the  reliability  and  security  you 
need  to  put  your  business  on  the  Net).  And  every 
Lucent  network  is  backed  by  NetCare,  which  can  manage 
and  maintain  your  network  24/7.  Lucent  can  do  reliable 
networking  solutions  for  every  enterprise.  So  go  to 
www.lucent.com/ins/can-do  for  your  Can-Do!  Voice/Data 
Convergence  Guide. 

Let's  see  what  we  can  do  for  you. 


Lucent  Networks 
are  voice-ready 
right  out  of  the  box. 
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SuperPipe  155 
Multi-Service 
Access  Router 


Cajun  P880 
Routing  Switch 


We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work.™ 
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note  Addresses  And 
Panel  Discussions 


John  Glenn  } 
—  U.S.  Senator  and 
Astronaut 


April  9-14,  2000,  New  Orleans,  LA 


CA-WorldSM  attracts  the  best 
and  brightest  talent.  Past 

keynote  speakers 
include:  Microsoft's 
Bill  Gates,  Intel’s 
Andrew  S.  Grove 
and  Craig  R. 

Barrett,  General 
Colin  L.  Powell, 

USA  (Ret.),  and 
former  Presidents,  Jimmy 
Carter  and  George  Bush.  And  this  year’s  talent  is  proving  just  as 
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Meet  with  CA  development  and  support  staff.  Network 
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Srr.  ,  today.  These  classes 

are  provided  to 
*  "  conference 

attendees  FREE 
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Call  1-631 -DIAL  EXHIBIT  (342-5394). 
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Call  The  CA-World  Hot  Line  At 
1-877-CAWORLD  (229-6753)  Today! 

Or  Visit  Us  At  www.caworld.com. 
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Marconi  can  deliver. 

A  taster,  more  reliable  optical  internet  with  the  bandwidth  to  bring 
more  possibilities  into  the  world. 


With  this  kind  of  power  at  your  fingertips,  now’s  the  time  to  ask- 


When  will  your 


finest  hour  be? 
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said  UNIX/workgroup  backup 
could  be  this  easy? 


Feature 

VERITAS  NetBackup 
BusinesServer 

Legato  NetWorker 
Workgroup  Edition 

Intuitive,  wizard  based  GUI 

Yes 

No 

Database  agents 

Yes 

No 

GnuTAR  Compatible  tapes 

Yes 

No 

Maximum  tape  library  support 

22  slots 

8  slots 

Windows  NT  virus  scanning 

Yes 

No 

Price -UNIX 

$3995 

$4140 

We're  changing  the  landscape 
of  UNIX  backup  and  recovery 


VERITAS  AelBackup  BusinesServer™  will  change  the  way  you  look  at  UNIX  and  NT  heterogeneous  data 
protection  solutions.  Never  before  has  a  workgroup  solution  delivered  this  combination  of  reliability,  ease 
of  use,  value  and  performance.  Call  us  at  1-800-729-7894  ext.  8451 1  or  visit  www.veritas.com  to  get 
more  information  on  VERITAS  Netbackup  BusinesServer  and  options. 


NetBackup 

BusinesServer 


BUSINESS  WITHOUT 


INTERRUPTION 


VERiTAS 


VERITAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  VERITAS  Software  Corporation  in  the  US  and  other  countries.  The  VERITAS  logo.  Business  Without  Interruption  and  VERITAS  NetBackup  BusinesServer  are  trademarks  of  VERITAS  Software  Corporation 
in  the  US  and  other  countries.  Other  product  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Multiple  Zones  International  faced 
a  massive  challenge.  Their  100,000- 
computer  products  site  had  to  achieve 
new  heights  of  customer  service, 
capacity  and  security  to  capture 
vital  sales.  And  with  just  76  days  to 
go,  the  clock  was  ticking. 

With  razor-sharp  planning, 
precision  execution  and  unmatched 
client  collaboration,  CSC  lit  up  the 
dynamic  site  in  time  for  peak  sales 
season.  Customers  potired  in.  Orders 
shot  up.  And  Web  sales  increased 
over  60%.  Today,  CSC  continues  to 
work  closely  with  Multiple  Zones 
International  to  sustain  success. 

CSC  applies  e-business  innovation, 
enterprise  best  practices  and  Internet 
technologies  to  speed  companies 
from  clicks  to  commerce.  In  700 
locations  worldwide,  our  57,000 
quick  minds  are  ready  to  make 
business  click  right  into  place  for 
your  company. 

www.csc.com/econsult 
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buy-in  on  IT  investments?  How  do  you  get  the  middle 
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tested  advice  in  CIO’s  discussion  forums. 
discuss.cio.com 


“Mentoring  should 
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a  program;  it  should 
be  a  way  of  life.” 
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“Should  you  have  a  formal  mentoring  program?” 

www.cio.com/forums/leadership 
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ONLINE  ARCHIVES  More  than  five  years  of  CIO  are  online. 
www. cio.com/archive 


Do  You  Know  What  You  Know? 


CIO  RADIO  Davis  Klaila,  president  of  Celemi 
Inc.,  talks  about  how  a  company  can 
capitalize  on  the  knowledge  it  produces. 
www.  do.  com! radio 


Featured  This  Month 

The  Reading  Room:  Don’t  waste  time  on 
bad  books.  Visit  CIO. corn’s  new  Reading 
Room  for  critical  reviews  of  the  latest 
business  books,  sample  chapters  and 
interactive  discussions  with  your  favorite 
business  authors. 
www.cio.com/books 


Empty  Offices 

I.S.  STAFFING  RESEARCH  CENTER  Chances  are,  you’ve  got 
some  IT  positions  to  fill.  We  know  what  you’re  up  against 
and  what  resources  you’ll  need  to  recruit  and  retain. 
www.  cio.  com/forums/staffing 
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MOVERS  &  SHAKERS  CIOs  are  taking  new  jobs,  and  we’ve  got 
the  scoop  on  who’s  gone  where. 
www.cio.  com/CIO/movers,  html 

What’s  New 

CIO  INSIDER  We’ll  fill  you  in  on  the  latest  from  CIO.com. 

Sign  up  for  your  e-mail  newsletter  today. 
www.cio.com/ClOlcioinsider.html 
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Birth  of  the  Microchip 


considered  remarkable 


Are  you  ready  to  do  something  remarkable? 

The  Internet  is  transforming  the  way  you  do  business.  To  succeed  in  the  evolving 
Internet  economy,  you’ll  need  a  solid  Internet  foundation  to  support  tomorrow’s 
growth.  Epoch  Internet  helps  you  build  that  foundation  with  high-speed  access, 
state-of-the-art  hosting  and  e-business  solutions.  Do  something  remarkable. 

Call  1 -888-88-EPOCH  ext.  8102,  or  visit  www.epoch.net. 


EPOCH 

INTERNET 


High-Speed  Access  a  Hosting  a  E-Business  Solutions 
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For  more  information,  call  1-800-624-5545  or  visit  www.quantum.com 


If  it’s  important  to  you,  save  it  with  us. 


Quantum. 


From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


E-Panic,  Part  II 

The  seers  in  our  industry  are  trotting  out  a  new  set  of  pre¬ 
dictions,  proclaiming  the  death  of  the  IT  department,  the 
obsolescence  of  the  CIO  role  and  the  liberation  of  the  IT 
resource  to  the  business  executives  (and  professional  services 
firms)  who  are  its  rightful  guardians. 

Sound  familiar?  It  should.  We’ve  been  down  this  path 
before.  The  arguments  are  familiar  too: 

1.  Business  people  are  more  involved  with  technology 
strategy  and  decision  making  and  will  soon  take  it  over. 

2.  CIOs  are  too  busy  keeping  the  business  running  and 
too  set  in  the  “old  economy”  ways  of  working.  So  companies 
should  outsource  their  leading-edge  stuff  to  professional  ser¬ 
vices  firms  or  bring  in  a  hotshot  “new  economy”  player  to 
lead  development  efforts,  separate  from  the  office  of  the  CIO. 

3.  Technology  will  become  as  pervasive  as  electricity, 
which  itself  had  a  chief  officer  overseeing  it  in  its  early  days. 

The  new  twist  is  e-commerce.  As  large,  entrenched  orga¬ 
nizations  see  their  markets  being  gate-crashed  by  dotcom 
upstarts,  they  are  panicking.  They’re  looking  for  salvation 
and  have  lost  faith  in  their  own  IT  departments  to  help  them 
find  the  way.  After  all,  they  say,  didn’t  they  just  spend  millions 
of  dollars  and  about  a  dozen  internet  years  on  Y2K,  which 
added  no  value  to  the  company  at  a  time  when  the  veloci- 
raptors  were  closing  in?  (Who  cares  if  it  was  a  real  threat!) 

Here’s  why  their  assumptions  are  wrong: 


1.  Business  people  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  technology,  but  few  really  understand  its  still-increasing 
complexity.  Business  decisions  that  depend  on  technology  can¬ 
not  be  made  soundly  without  this  understanding. 

2.  The  basic  rules  of  outsourcing  still  apply:  You  don’t  give 
away  what  is  strategic  or  at  the  core  of  your  business.  And  at 
a  time  when  the  need  for  integration  within  the  business  and 
across  value  chains  has  never  been  higher,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  separate  the  decision  making  for  external  and  internal  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

3.  The  “IT  as  utility”  folks  continue  to  miss  the  fact  that 
we’re  still  on  the  upward  slope  of  technology  complexity.  The 
analogy  between  information  technology  and  electricity  is  silly. 

So  what  do  CEOs  want?  When  you  listen  to  what  they  say 
they  are  looking  for,  the  description  sounds  remarkably  like. ..a 
CIO!  The  people  who  are  calling  it  something  else  are  doing 
so  not  because  the  needs  have  changed  (someone  who  under¬ 
stands  how  these  new  technologies  and  technology-enabled 
opportunities  fuel  the  business),  but  out  of  a  dissatisfaction 
with  past  results.  This  shift  in  semantics  should  be  a  wake-up 
call  to  any  IT  chief  who’s  not  leading  the  discussions  about  how 
his  or  her  company  can  leverage  the  internet  and  any  new  tech¬ 
nologies  that  change  the  terms  of  competition. 
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Reader  Feedback 


DIVERSE  REACTIONS 

I  have  to  take  exception  to  your  basic  premise  in  the  workplace  diversity  article  [“Equity?” 
CIO,  Jan.  15,  2000].  If  there  are  12.5  percent  African-Americans  in  society,  why  are  only 
2.5  percent  in  upper  management?  You  would  argue  that  there  should  be  a  number 
approaching  12.5  percent.  I  don’t  believe  that  this  is  valid. 

Interesting  (and  more  relevant)  statistics  to  see  would  be  what  percentage  of  African- 
Americans  make  up  the  population  of  high  school  graduates.  Take  it  a  step  further  and  see 
what  percentage  of  African-Americans  make  up  the  population  of  college  graduates.  Then 
go  one  step  further  and  see  what  percentage  of  IT  and  technical  workers  are  African- 
American.  My  guess  is  you  will  see  a  number  that  is  declining,  and  you  may  end  up  with 
this  statement:  “If  7  percent  of  all  IT  and  technology  workers  are  African-American  then 


why  do  only  2.5  percent  have  senior- 
level  positions?”  Or,  you  may  find  that 
there  are  only  2  percent  of  technology 
workers  that  are  African-American, 
and  senior  positions  are  over¬ 
represented  by  African- 
Americans. 

For  example,  I  have 
reviewed  hundreds  of  resumes 
in  my  past  four  years  as  a 
manager.  With  our  hiring 
standards,  it  usually  takes  80 
resumes  to  get  eight  or  nine 
people  worth  interviewing.  Of 
those  people  you  interview,  you 
may  get  one  that  is  worth 
extending  an  offer  of  employment. 

Using  those  numbers,  I  would  need 
to  receive  80  resumes  from  (insert 
minority  here)  to  get  eight  people  to 
talk  to,  to  hire  one  person  from  that 
minority  classification. 

I  haven’t  talked  to  a  total  of  eight 
African-Americans  in  job  interviews 
in  over  four  years.  I  have  talked  to 
fewer  than  20  women  in  job  inter¬ 
views  over  the  same  four  years  (and 
they  make  up  around  50  percent  of 
the  population).  If  you  aren’t  getting 
a  representative  sample  of  resumes 
from  which  to  choose,  you  can’t  be 


expected  to  hire  a  representative 
sample  of  the  population. 

I  won’t  argue  that  racism  and 
discrimination  takes  place  in  some 


companies.  However,  the  statistics  you 
use  to  show  the  disparity  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  senior  management  are  not 
valid  measures. 

Scott  Madeira 

Director,  Information  Technology 
CoManage  Corp. 

Wexford,  Pa. 
scottm@comanage.net 

Senior  Editor  Todd  Datz  responds:  Mr 
Madeira  makes  some  valid  points.  In 
fact,  a  number  of  factors  contribute  to 
the  underrepresentation  of  minorities  in 
the  IT  field.  A  1 999  report  by  the  U.S. 


Department  of  Commerce’s  Office  of 
Technology  Policy,  “The  Digital 
Workforce:  Building  Infotech  Skills  at 
the  Speed  of  Innovation,”  notes  several, 
among  them  access  to  technology  and 
a  lack  of  role  models,  mentors  and 
encouragement.  (The  percentage  of 
African-American  freshmen  declaring 
science  and  engineering  as  a  major  is 
equal  to  or  higher  than  that  of  whites, 
suggesting  that  the  best  way  to  improve 
their  presence  in  the  IT  pipeline  is  to 
focus  on  increasing  the  pool  of  African- 
Americans  at  the  undergraduate  level.) 

However,  the  premise  of  the  story  is 
not  that  African-Americans  in  senior- 
level  management  should  match 
their  percentage  in  the  general 
population.  We  included  the 
12.9  percent  statistic  to  give 
readers  some  basic  context  with 
which  to  view  the  small  percent¬ 
age  of  upper-level  black  managers . 
The  premise  of  the  story  is  that 
barriers  to  achieving  senior-level 
status — a  glass  ceiling — still  exist 
for  qualified,  talented  African- 
American  (and  other  minority ) 
midlevel  executives,  as  is  well  docu¬ 
mented  by  the  extensive  research  of 
the  Federal  Glass  Ceiling  Commission. 

I  found  your  diversity  article  extremely 
enlightening  and  interesting.  Over  the 
past  couple  of  years  I  have  served  on 
our  company’s  diversity  council  and 
occasionally  these  types  of  issues  came 
forward.  But  not  often  enough  and 
not  to  the  people  (management)  who 
need  to  hear  about  them. 

Through  my  work  on  this  council  I 
have  learned  that  this  is  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  topic  to  talk  about.  It  makes 
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people  feel  bad  but  not  bad  enough  to 
rise  to  the  surface  and  deal  with  it. 
Your  article  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
It’s  the  comfort  level  that  is  key.  Until 
that  is  fully  dealt  with,  African- 
Americans  and  other  minorities  will 


suspect  a  senior  manager  would.  I  am 
a  51 -year-old  man  and  have  often  been 
expected  to  show  leadership  in  my 
assignments.  But  I  have  also  become 
accustomed  to  having  to  “prove” 
myself  with  every  new  work  situation. 


Once  you  find  talented  minority  candidates, 
it  can  be  more  difficult  to  even  get  them 
considered  by  hiring  managers  who  are 
not  used  to  working  with  diverse  people 
as  their  peers. 


never  be  “blended”  into  the  upper 
ranks  of  corporate  hierarchy. 

America,  in  general,  has  a  lot  of 
ingrained  hatred  that  needs  to  be  dealt 
with.  We  need  to  start  treating  every¬ 
one  with  respect  and  stop  looking  at 
people  based  on  their  skin  color, 
religious  backgrounds  and  so  on.  Life 
is  too  short  to  focus  on  such  superfi¬ 
cial  standards  of  competence.  I  am 
very  tempted  to  forward  your  article 
to  our  senior  management  team.  If  I 
do,  I  hope  they  will  read  it.  But 
something  tells  me  they  will  look  at 
the  title,  feel  that  racism  doesn’t  exist 
in  this  company  and  flip  to  the  next 
article  of  interest.  Despite  that,  you  are 
definitely  telling  a  story  that  needs  to 
be  heard.  Again  and  again. 

Phyllis  Spencer 
Telecommunications  Assistant 
Lexington,  Ky. 

I  have  subscribed  to  CIO  for  about 
two  years  and  have  found  it  to  be 
both  timely  and  informative.  I  was 
surprised  and  happy  with  “Equity?” 

I  am  not  in  senior  management, 
however  for  the  past  15  or  20  years  I 
have  taken  my  job  and  responsibilities 
serious  enough  to  view  what  I  do  as  I 
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I  suspect  that  the  competitive  nature 
of  work  now  offers  the  excuse  for 
many  to  exercise  their  biases  and  seek 
cover  behind  the  “rules  of  the  game.” 
Continued  opportunities  to  talk  about 
race  in  IT  is  important.  I  hope  this 
won’t  be  the  last  time  you  visit  this 
issue.  It  was  also  gratifying  to  see 
some  of  the  senior  managers  pictured 
in  your  article.  One  point  I’d  like  to 
make,  however,  is  that  very  few 
seemed  to  be  working  in  technology. 

Perhaps  you  could  visit  some  of  the 
issues  around  diversity  within  the 
minority  communities.  There  is  much 
we  (blacks,  Latinos,  Asians  and  Native 
Americans)  can  learn  about  ourselves 
while  we  educate  our  Caucasian 
colleagues. 

Asmar  Madyun 

Program  Manager 
AT &T  Data  &  Internet  Services 
Bridgewater,  N.J. 
amadyun@att.  com 

As  an  executive  recruiter  I  deal  with 
both  sides  of  this  workplace  diversity 
situation.  Not  only  is  it  more  challeng¬ 
ing  to  find  talented  minority  candi¬ 
dates  with  the  specific  set  of  experi¬ 
ences  being  sought,  but  once  you  find 


them  it  can  be  more  difficult  to  even 
get  these  highly  qualified  candidates 
considered  by  hiring  managers  who 
are  not  used  to  working  with  diverse 
people  as  their  peers. 

Diversity  is  smart  for  all  businesses 
as  we  move  into  a  new  century. 

In  addition  to  the  mentoring  programs 
and  networking  activities,  it  is  crucial 
that  those  individuals  in  senior 
leadership  positions  do  more  than 
embrace  the  concept  in  theory. 

They  must  require  those  managers 
who  are  making  the  hiring  decisions 
to  do  so  as  well. 

Linda  Burke 

Managing  Director 
Aspen  Executive  Search 
Takoma  Park,  Md. 
lburke@aspenpersonnel.com 

THOUGHTS  ON  PURCHASING 

I  read  your  article  regarding  how 
purchasing  is  out  to  screw  up  IT  with 
contract  terms  and  other  “stuff”  that 
IT  will  never  use  [“Dear  Leader;” 

CIO,  Sept.  1,  1999]. 

I  have  supported  two  major  corpo¬ 
rations  in  the  Bay  Area  as  a  purchas¬ 
ing  director-manager  for  more  than 
10  years.  In  both  cases  I  was  given 
awards  and  bonuses  (by  the  CIOs!) 
for  saving  them  money  while  complet¬ 
ing  projects  on  schedule.  I  take  offense 
at  your  generalizations  and  statements 
that  make  all  IT  purchasers  out  to 
screw  up  the  information  technology 
function. 

Stan  Liana 

Vice  President 
National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Management-Silicon  Valley 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
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The  world  is  talking  about  a  more  powerful  way  to  compete. 

They’re  describing  a  competitive  advantage  that  shatters  traditional  computing  constraints.  It’s  called  Digital  Independence.'  The 
full-throttle  ability  to  deliver  any  application  to  any  device  with  any  connection.  Wireless  to  Web.  All  powered  by 
application  server  software  and  services  from  Citrix.  The  digital  economy  engine  for  top  ASPs  and  over  80  percent 

Independence  of  the  Fortune  500?  See  why  they’re  talking  at  WWW.Citrix.com/computes  or  888.564.7631. 
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©  1990-2000  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Citrix*  is  a  registered  trademark. 

Digital  Independence'  and  “Now  everything  computes.'”  are  trademarks  of  Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 
All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Now  everything  computes. 


ThinkPad'  600 


It’s  thin.  It’s  powerful.  It  goes  with  everything.  You  have  presentations  to  put  together,  meetings 
to  make,  people  to  schmooze  -  you  don’t  want  to  schlep  a  huge  computer  around.  And  sacrifice 
performance?  Fuhgeddaboudit.  With  Intel*  Pentium*  III  processor,  450mhz.  From  $2899.’ 


'Estimated  reseller  price  for  model  600/3EU.  Actual  prices  may  vary,  mhz  denotes  microprocessor  internal  clock  speed  only;  other  factors  may  also  affect  application  performance.  PCs  referred  to  in  this  ad  include  an 
operating  system.  IBM  product  names  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  ©  2000  IBM  Corp.AII  rights  reserved 
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thinkpad. downtown 
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«  (&  business  tools 


Pop  in  an  optional  Lithium  Be  ready  for  almost 
Ion  battery  and  double  anything  with  extra 
your  unplugged  time.  memory  from  IBM. 


Rt  your  presentation  in  a  pocket:  add  www.ibm.com/thinkpad 
an  optional  IBM  LS-120  drive  and  store  800  426  7255  code  tp320 
data  on  a  3.5"  removable  Super  Disk. 
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Edited  by  David  Rosenbaum 
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Numbers 

$507  BILLION:  dollars  gener¬ 
ated  in  the  United  States  by  the  internet 
economy  in  1999.  $28  BILLION: 
revenues  forecasted  for  the  e-consult- 
ing  market  by  2003.  $2  BILLION: 
revenues  forecasted  for  the  high-end 
application  service  provider  (ASP) 
market  by  2003.  9  1  %:  annual 
growth  in  revenues  forecasted  for  the 
high-end  ASP  market.  300%:  fore¬ 
casted  increase  in  executive  search 
activity  for  ASP  companies  over  the 

next  few  years.  $40  MILLION: 

cost  of  the  Gulfstream  jet  Broadcast.com 
that  cofounder  Mark  Cuban  purchased 
through  Yahoo— the  largest  online  pur¬ 
chase  to  date.  Sources:  University  of 
Texas;  Kennedy  Information;  IDC  World¬ 
wide  Application  Service  Provider  Fore¬ 
cast;  IDC;  Christian  &  Timbers;  Yahoo. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Pennies  from  Heaven 


If  you  want 
creative  workers,  give 
them  enough  ti 


By  Matt  Vi  llano 

DON’T  HAVE  ENOUGH  to  worry  about? 
Then  consider  this:  According  to  industry  experts, 
more  than  20  percent  of  our  nation’s  $7  trillion 
economy  is  vulnerable  to  the  weather.  An  unusual 
winter  or  an  extraordinary  summer  can  drive  up 
costs  or  depress  demand.  That’s  where  weather 
derivatives  can  help. 

Traded  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
(CME),  derivatives  are  designed  to  protect  compa¬ 
nies  against  conditions  that  might  adversely  affect 
performance.  “To  a  certain  extent,  the  derivatives 
market  ensures  that  companies  really  can’t  go 
wrong,”  says  Valerie  Cooper,  executive  director  of 
the  Weather  Risk  Management  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C.  “If  the  weather  is  conducive  to 
good  business,  they  win  on  their  own  revenue.  If 
it’s  not,  they  win  anyway  because  they’ve  bet  to 
cover  the  difference.” 

Companies  base  their  trades  on  fluctuations  in 
average  temperature.  Most  contracts  are  written  in 
terms  of  Cooling  Degree  Days  (CDDs)  or  Heating 
Degree  Days  (HDDs).  These  indices  are  measures 
of  how  far  the  mean  daily  temperature  deviates 
from  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Con¬ 
tracts  can  also  be  written  in  terms  of 
maximum/minimum  temperatures, 
rainfall  or  stream  flow. 

Anyone  with  access  to  a  floor 


-John  Cleese,  Monty  Python  cofounder  and  cofounder  of 
Video  Arts,  which  produces  business  training  films, 
including  "It's  All  Right,  It’s  Only  a  Customer”  and 
“Meetings,  Bloody  Meetings.” 


broker  can  purchase  a  derivatives  contract,  but  most  contracts  are  bought  and 
sold  by  financial  services  companies  that  specialize  in  managing  weather  risk.  One 
such  company  is  Houston-based  Enron  Capital  and  Trade  Resources.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  utility  is  looking  for  protection  from  a  warm  winter,  Enron  would  buy  that 
utility  enough  HDDs  to  cover  the  revenue  it  might  lose  as  a  result  of  moderate 
temperatures.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  state’s  department  of  transportation  seeks 
protection  from  a  cold  winteg  Enron  would  buy  the  organization  CDDs  to  ensure 
profit  even  if  the  weather  is  mild.  (As  of  now,  the  CME  allows  futures  transac¬ 
tions  for  weather  only  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Continued  on  Page  34 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  STEPHEN  WEBSTER 


Know  your 

customer’s 
next  move 


Competition  is  growing.  Stakes  are  higher. 


The  SAS®  Solution  for  Customer  Relationship  Management  provides  a  winning  strategy  for  identifying 
your  most  profitable  customers.  And  keeping  them  loyal. 

Collect  information  at  all  customer  contact  points 

Analyze  data  to  better  understand  customer  needs 

Refine  business  strategies  around  your  most  desirable  customers 


To  get  to  know  your  customers,  get  to  know  the  only  software  that  integrates  the  full  scope  of  managing 
customer  relationships.  For  our  frep  guide,  Identifying  and  Responding  to  Your  Most  Valued  Customers , 
visit  us  at  www.sas.com/nextmove 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


FORTUNE 
iop  — “ 


TO  WORK  FOR 


SAS  Institute 


www.sas.com/nextmove  E-mail:  cio@sas.com  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1.800.363.8397.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration 
Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  1999  by  SAS  Institute  Inc  23689US.0599 
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Pennies 

from 

Heaven 

Continued  from  Page  32 

Cincinnati  and  New  York  City.) 

Since  the  market  was 
launched  last  September,  indi¬ 
viduals  and  securities  companies 
like  Enron  have  made  more  than 
2,500  transactions.  Experts  say 
the  derivatives  market  is  worth 
more  than  $10  billion  today  and 
could  be  worth  nearly  $25  bil¬ 
lion  by  the  end  of  2000. 

(For  more  about  the  business 
of  managing  weather-related 
risk,  see  “A  Smile  Makes  a 
Lousy  Umbrella,”  Page  106.) 
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ABLE  TO  MONITOR 
YOURS. 


WE  PITCHEP  IN 
FOR  OINTMENT. 


FOR  m  LAST  TWO 
PAYG,  RAMR  THAN 
YOU  KING,  ABLE  TO 
MONITOR  EMPLOYEE 
SURFING  HABITS,.., 


I  INSTALLEP  THE  SOFTWARE 
SO  YOU  CAN  MONITOR  U 
WEBSITES  EMPLOYEES 
L.  VISIT.  _ ^ 


SIR,  THE  0PPEST 
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CISCO  ^e^come  to  t^ie  ^ew  World. 

^  Powend  Network,  A  world  full  of  stories  just  like  this  one.  Stories  of  Cisco  Powered  Network™  service  providers 
delivering  innovative  business  solutions.  To  be  matched  with  a  service  provider  partner  who  can  reliably  extend  your 
network  over  a  Cisco-based  infrastructure,  visit  our  site  at  www.cisco.com/go/cpn. 


Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation” 


trendlines 


Washington 


Watch 


Taxes  Are  Tech 
Execs’  Top 
Concern 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
Senate  Republican  High-Tech 
Task  Force  recently  toured  Silicon 
Valley  to  get  a  better  handle  on  the 
technocrats’  election-year  concerns. 
And  much  to  the  feds’  surprise,  the 
number-one  issue  has  nothing  to  do 
with  technology. 

Instead,  the  hot  topic  is  accounting. 
The  Valley  is  agonizing  over  a  new  pair 
of  proposed  accounting  standards  that,  if 
adopted,  would  change  how  companies 
report  stock-based  compensation, 
mergers  and  acquisitions  to  the  IRS. 
These  proposals — currently  under  review 
by  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board  (FASB),  the  private  sector  organi¬ 
zation  that  writes  the  rules  for  number 
crunchers — haven’t  received  a  lot  of 
publicity.. .yet.  Here  are  the  proposals  and 
why  business  leaders  don’t  like  them: 

Stock  options:  The  FASB  is  propos¬ 
ing  that  companies  that  reprice  their 
employee  stock  options  (a  common  cor¬ 
porate  carrot  offered  to  employees  fol¬ 
lowing  a  market  dip)  record  these  new 
values  as  a  variable  plan  expense.  In  other 
words,  if  Company  X  wants  to  lower  its 
options  price  so  its  employees  can  buy 
more  stock,  then  the  company  would 
have  to  record  as  an  expense  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  new,  lower  price  and 
any  later  increase  in  the  share’s  value. 
CEOs  naturally  are  averse  to  taking  this 
hit.  They  also  feel  it  puts  a  crimp  in  their 
abilities  to  recruit  and  retain  workers. 


By  Tom  Field 


GOP  High-Tech  Task  Force:  (I  to  r)  Sen. 
Slade  Gorton,  R-Wa.,  Sen.  Connie  Mack, 
R-Fla.,  Sen.  Spencer  Abraham,  R-Mich., 
Sen.  Robert  Bennett,  R-Utah,  and  Sen. 
Bill  Frist,  R-Tenn. 

M&As:  The  FASB  is  also  exploring 
whether  to  adopt  an  international  stan¬ 
dard  for  taxing  M&As.  The  purchase 
method  would  replace  pooling  of  inter¬ 
ests,  which  most  high-tech  companies 
now  use.  The  difference?  With  the  pool¬ 
ing  method,  principals  in  a  merger  or 
acquisition  combine  their  assets  and 
take  a  one-time,  upfront  tax  charge 
against  earnings  for  “goodwill 
expenses” — the  estimated 
value  of  the  acquired  com¬ 
pany’s  in-process  research 
and  development  and  other 
intangibles.  But  under  the 
rules  of  the  purchase 
method,  companies  would 
have  to  assign  specific  dollar 
values  to  intangible  assets, 
such  as  R&D,  and  then 
amortize  those  costs  over 
future  earnings  for  up  to  20 
years.  Proponents  say  the 
purchase  method  is  a  more 
accurate  representation  of 
the  true  cost  of  a  takeover, 
but  the  CEOs  fear  it  might 
discourage  M&A  activity 
because  a  post-merger 


reduction  in  earnings  would  be  discour¬ 
aging  to  analysts  and  investors  alike. 

Right  now,  both  issues  are  mired  in 
the  usual  hearings,  but  expect  to  hear 
more  about  them.  After  all,  the  high- 
tech  task  force  wouldn’t  have  come  to 
the  Valley  if  it  wasn’t  looking  for  high- 
tech  cash.  And  that  cash  won’t  be  forth¬ 
coming  unless  legislators  attend  to  these 
FASB  regs. 

Now  for  Some 
Real  IT  Issues 

THE  TASK  FORCE  also  got  an 
IT  earful  from  Silicon  Valley  CEOs. 
According  to  Cesar  Conda, 

legislative  director  for  Sen.  Spencer 
Abraham  (R-Mich.),  cochair  of 
the  task  force,  these  are  high-tech 
CEOs’  top  IT  issues: 

Digital  divide:  How  can  the  govern¬ 
ment  ensure  that  the  internet  is  open  to 
all  citizens  regardless  of  geographic  or 
economic  restrictions? 

Digital  signature:  Internet  compa¬ 
nies  need  federal  legislation  to  allow  the 
use  of  electronic  records  and  signatures 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
H-1B  visas:  For  the  third  consecutive 
year,  Congress  is  under  pressure  to  raise 
the  quota  for  work  visas  issued  to  high- 
tech  foreign  workers.  Currently,  the 
annual  cap  is  115,000;  proponents 
would  like  to  see  it  raised  to  200,000. 


M  fL 


it  will 
engage 

t?you” 


V 


-Timothy  Hugo, .director  of  CapNet,  a  high-tech 
political  action  committee 
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Your  great  moment  in  business... 

It  could  happen  anytime.  It  could  be  the  moment  you  uncover 
a  market  opportunity  nobody  knew  existed.  The  moment 
you  apply  new  technology  that  slashes  product  development 
time.  The  moment  you  discover  an  industry  pattern  that 
leads  to  profitable  new  alliances.  The  moment  you  conceive  a 
brilliant  investor  relations  campaign. 

At  Factiva,  we  deliver  relevant  news  and  business 
information  to  corporate  desktops  worldwide.  So  our 
clients  are  always  moments  away  from  their  most  inspiring 
business  decisions. 

Find  out  more:  contact  us  at  www.factiva.com 


factiva 


Dow  Jones  &  Reuters 


©  Copyright  2000  Dow  Jones  Reuters  Business  Interactive  LLC,  trading  as  Factiva.  All  rights  reserved.  F-42 


E-COMMERCE 


YOUR  BUSINESS 


EVERYWHERE 


WITH  THE 


TECHNOLOGY 


ALREADY  HAVE 
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For  information  on  how  our  people  and  software  tools  can  make  e-commerce  work  for  you, 

visit  www.compuware.com/ecommerce  What  do  you  need  most? 


trendlines 


E-MAIL 


Meet  the 
Shredder 


YOUR  E-MAIL  IS  MONITORED. 

About  1 7  percent  of  companies  with  over 
1,000  employees  currently  monitor  e-mail 
and  internet  usage;  by  next  year,  80  per¬ 
cent  of  large  companies  will  use  software 
to  supervise  their  employees’  computer 


activities,  according  to  a  study  by  Framingham,  Mass. -based 
IDC,  a  CIO  Communications  sister  company.  Scared  yet?  Won¬ 
dering  what  you  can  do  about  it? 

Well,  have  you  considered  destroying  the  evidence? 

Of  course  you  have.  You  delete,  don’t  you?  Not  good  enough. 
When  you  delete  your  e-mail,  only  the  link  to  the  data  is  deleted. 
The  data  stays  exactly  where  it  is — on  your  hard  drive.  And  even 


if  that  data  gets 
overwritten  by  new 
data,  the  original 
message  can  still  be 
retrieved. 

Enter  the  elec¬ 
tronic  shredder. 
These  nifty  gizmos 
allow  you  to  over¬ 
write  portions  of 
your  hard  drive  to 
prevent  others  from 
recovering  what 
was  there.  The 
shredders  use  algo¬ 
rithms  developed 
by  the  National  Security  Agency  to  overwrite  data  10  or  more  times 
to  prevent  recovery  of  original  material.  To  see  the  shredders  cur¬ 
rently  available,  go  to  www.geniousa.com/nuker_product.htm, 
www.inetprivacy.com/autowipe  or  www.topstudio.com/products/ 
sbred20.htm. 

They  cost  about  $30. 

Cheap,  if  you’ve  got  something  to  hide.  -Kathleen  Carr 


Picture  This 


By  Daintry  Duffy 


Passwords  are  a 
pain.  CIOs  can  talk 
all  they  want 
about  security,  but 
people  still  choose 
overly  simplistic 
passwords,  neglect 
to  change  them  and  use  the  same 
ones  over  and  over  for  multiple 
applications  and  then  forget  them, 
leaving  companies  vulnerable  to 
hackers.  Stamford,  Conn. -based 
GartnerGroup  has  estimated  that  the 
problem  of  lost  passwords  costs  a 
typical  U.S.  company  with  2,500 
computers  $1  million  per  year  and 
that  computer  users  with  up  to  four 
applications  spend  as  much  as  44 
hours  per  year  providing  the  necessary 
security  authentication. 

To  combat  these  problems,  both 
New  York  City-based  Passlogix  and 
Brighton,  England-based  ID  Arts  have 
developed  graphical  interfaces 


designed  to  make  the  administration 
of  security  measures  easier  for  both 
the  company  and  the  user. 

With  Passlogix's  v-Go  software,  a 
user  is  presented  with  a  scene,  such  as 
a  kitchen  or  a  bar.  By  clicking  on  a 
combination  of  images,  rather  than 
typing  a  word,  the  user  gains  access  to 
the  network.  For  example,  a  user  could 
choose  to  make  a  martini  in  the  bar 
scene.  By  clicking  on  the  right  bottles 
and  glasses,  he  blends  his  beverage 
and  authenticates  his  identity.  These 
graphical  interfaces  present  a  stiff 
challenge  to  would-be  hackers.  Within 
the  bar  scene  alone,  there  are  at  least 
300,000  possible  image  combinations. 

ID  Arts  has  pursued  a  different 
style  of  graphical  interface  with  its 
Passface  system.  With  Passface,  the 
user  chooses  several  faces  out  of  a 
random  group.  Each  time  she  logs  on, 
the  software  presents  her  with  a  new 
set  of  faces  that  includes  the  ones  she 


originally  selected.  By  clicking  on  her 
chosen  faces,  the  user  establishes  her 
identity. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by 
Professor  Tim  Valentine  of  Goldsmiths 
College  at  the  University  of  London 
found  that  after  individuals  had 
logged  onto  Passface  only  once,  71 
percent  were  still  able  to  remember 
their  particular  faces  five  months  later. 
When  compared  with  traditional 
passwords,  these  results  are  striking. 
One  study  that  measured  users’ 
ability  to  recall  their  traditional 
alphanumeric  passwords  after  a  three- 
month  gap  found  that  only  35  percent 
could  recall  a  password  they  had 
chosen  themselves. 

After  all,  a  picture  is  worth. ..well, 
you  know. 

For  more  information  about 
the  Passlogix  software,  visit  www. 
passlogix.com.  For  ID  Arts,  visit 
www.id-arts.com. 
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Digex  &  TWA 

They  fly  planes. 

We  manage  Web  servers. 


Together  we  do  6-business. 

At  www.twa.com  you’ll  find  a  an  online  booking  system  and  updates  on  fare 
discounts,  Aviators®  miles,  and  flight  schedules  -  plus  up-to-the-minute  arrival  and 
departure  gate  information  —  that’s  their  business.  At  Digex,  we  don’t  know  much 
about  flying  planes.  But  we  do  know  what  it  takes  to  run  a  successful  e-business. 

Digex  manages  the  details  necessary  to  make  your  online  business  a  success.  We 
supply  the  hardware,  software  and  pre-engineered  platforms  that  include  best-of-breed 
technology  to  get  your  site  up  and  running  —  fast  and  reliably.  Our  world-class  data 
centers  and  networks  are  optimized  for  performance  and  availability,  so  your  site  is 
online  24x7x365.  We  provide  the  administration,  monitoring  and  security  services 
necessary  to  make  sure  your  site  stays  up  and  running  smoothly  and  securely. 

At  Digex,  we  focus  on  the  technology  and  operations,  so  you  can  focus 
on  the  business  opportunity. 


www.digex.com/e-business6 
1 .888.  DIGEX03 
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TELEPHONY 


Curse  You.  Ma  Bell 


By  Heather  Baukney 


PHONE  BILLS.  They  arrive  regularly  and 
incomprehensibly,  with  their  surcharges, 
taxes,  optional  services  and  wire  mainte¬ 
nance  plans.  In  1998  alone,  60,000  con¬ 
sumers  complained  to  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  (FCC)  just  because 
they  couldn’t  read  the  darn  things.  And 
confusion  facilitates  fraud.  Other  consumer 
beefs  include  slamming  (when  your  phone 
service  is  switched  from  one  company  to 
another  without  your  consent)  and  cram¬ 
ming  (when  unauthorized  or  decep¬ 
tive  charges  appear  on  your  bill). 

Graham  Shawn  of  Park  Ridge, 

N.J. -based  watchdog  National 
Utility  Service  (NUS)  says,  “I  look 
at  my  bill  sometimes  and  think, 

‘Oh  man,  why  am  I  paying  for 
this?”’  (And  he  monitors  this  stuff 
for  a  living!)  “Billing  is  much  more 
complex  than  most  people  real¬ 
ize,”  says  Shawn.  “There’s  no  easy 
way  to  present  the  information,  so 
telcos  stop  trying  to  please  every¬ 
one  and  just  please  themselves.” 

But  things  may  be  getting  better, 
says  FCC  spokesman  Michael  Bal- 
moris,  because  of  new  FCC  Truth- 
in-Billing  requirements,  including 


standardized  bill  organization  and  clear, 
brief  service  descriptions  that  will  take 
effect  next  month.  In  order  to  make  bills 
more  reader  friendly,  can  we  expect  help 
from  billing  software  providers  like  Kenan 
Operations  Support  Systems  (OSS),  one  of 
the  largest,  whose  clients  include  AT&T 
and  Bell  Atlantic?  Nope.  (Last  fall, 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Kenan  was 
acquired  for  $1.45  billion  by  Lucent 
Technologies.) 


“No  question,  bills  should  be  clearer,” 
says  Lawrence  Oliver,  who’s  in  market 
development  at  Kenan.  “But  that’s  not  a 
result  of  billing  software  but  rather  what 
the  provider  does  with  it.  They  ultimately 
decide  what  to  include.  When  is  that 
gonna  change?  You’ve  got  me.” 

Until  then,  advises  the  NUS,  scrutinize 
your  phone  bill  every  month.  And  keep  the 
FCC  on  speed  dial.  The  number  is  800 
CALL-FCC. 


HOT  TOPIC 


Getting  Better 
All  the  Time 


By  Mindy  Blodgett 


Canny  employees  are  no  longer  waiting  for  their  annual  perfor¬ 
mance  reviews  to  ponder  their  future,  according  to  Personnel 
.  Decisions  International  (PDI),  a  Minneapolis-based  management 

and  human  resources  consulting  firm.  A  recent  PDI  survey  of  1,000 
employees  nationwide  found  that  workers  are  instead  continuously 
assessing  their  career  options  and  needs,  constantly  pondering  their  next  move  and 
seeking  additional  training,  according  to  Susan  Gebelein,  executive  vice  president  at  PDI. 

“Particularly  in  the  IT  arena,  where  people  are  getting  so  many  calls  from  head¬ 
hunters,  employees  are  now  reviewing  their  career  development  and  goals  on  a 
monthly,  or  in  some  cases,  weekly,  basis,"  Gebelein  says. 

And  many  companies  are  realizing  they  need  to  give  their  employees  access  to  the 
development  opportunities  they  crave.  The  PDI  survey,  done  at  the  end  of  1999,  found 
that  74  percent  of  employees  surveyed  reported  their  companies  are  helping  them 
develop  in  their  current  roles  and/or  achieve  career  goals. 

It’s  particularly  important  for  CIOs  to  be  aware  of  the  need  for  staff  development, 
Gebelein  says.  "The  constraints  they  have  in  their  own  function  is  that  they  often  don't 
have  enough  employees  ready  with  the  right  skills  when  they  need  them,  and  then  they 
have  to  scramble  to  find  them,"  she  points  out.  "So  they  have  to  look  seriously  at 
managing  talent,  not  just  at  recruiting.” 

The  survey  found  that  employees  most  crave  development  in  the  areas  of  communi¬ 
cations  skills  (30  percent)  and  leadership  skills  (26  percent).  Gebelein  says  that  many 
employees  report  receiving  training  and  development  in  these  areas  at  their  current 
jobs.  “What  employees  define  as  a  good  boss  is  someone  who  takes  a  personal  interest 
in  their  career  and  in  them,"  she  says.  "They  don't  want  the  company  to  do  everything 
for  them  in  the  way  of  development,  but  they  are  looking  for  the  boss  to  orchestrate 
that  growth  or  training.  And  if  they  don't  get  it,  they  are  willing  to  move  on  to  find  a 
boss  who  will." 
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have  all 
the  details 
thanks  to 
InfraCenterfor 
Workgroups! 


Constant  change  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to 
manage  and  control  all 
your  IT  Assets. 


But  now  there's  a  powerful 
solution. 

InfraCenter™  for  Workgroups 
from  Peregrine  Systems.  It's  for 
mid-range  organizations,  and  sizable 
departments  of  larger  ones.  And  it 
helps  prevent  wasting  hard  cash  and 
overloaded  resources  on  frequent  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  upgrades,  software 
license  non-compliance  penalties  and  over¬ 
due  lease  refresh  fees  -  to  name  just  a  few 
expensive  problems. 

Get  your  FREE  CD  and  find  out  how  to  cut 
costs  and  manage  IT  Assets  at  every  stage  from 
procurement  to  retirement.  Simply  log  on  our  website: 
www.peregrine.com/freeCD 
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A  computer? 

That  is  so  last  century. 

Compaq  introduces  iPAQ.  The  first  Internet  device  for  business.  From  $499.  Today,  it's  all 
about  Internet  computing  and  the  technology  that  makes  it  possible.  Just  what  iPAQ  is  all  about.  Simple  to  set 
up  and  simple  to  maintain,  iPAQ  drives  home  the  Internet  and  runs  all  your  business  applications,  too.  Whether 
Legacy-Free  or  with  legacy  ports,  iPAQ  is  a  great  way  to  kick  off  the  next  hundred  years. 


$ 


499 


iPAQ  Legacy-Free 
$16.61  monthly  lease 

Intel1®  Celeron™  processor  500MHz 
4.3GB  Hard  Drive2 
64MB  RAM 


Easy  Access  USB  Keyboard 
USB  only 

Microsoft'’  Windows®  2000s 


* 

iPAQ  (with  legacy  ports) 
s30.58  monthly  lease 

Intel  Pentium®  III  processor  500MHz 
8.4GB  Hard  Drive2 
128MB  RAM 

Easy  Access  PS/2  Keyboard 
Microsoft  Windows  20003 


Choose  a  monitor4 

15"  TFT5000  (15.1"  VIA)  Flat  Panel:  Add  s1169 
17"  V75  (16"  VIA):  Add  $299 

Altiris”  express  30-day  free  trial 

Cuts  deployment  and  management 
costs  in  half. 


Jump  into  the  21st  century.  Order  now. 

www.directplus.compaq.com 


1.888.550.8634 
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Finalthoughts.com  founder 
Todd  Michael  Krim:  “We’ll 
be  the  Charles  Schwabb  of 
the  funeral  industry." 


trendlines 


Leveraging  the 


Inevitable 


DEATH  AND  TAXES -life’s  only  cer¬ 
tainties.  Taxpayers  have  been  able  to  file 
via  the  web  for  a  while,  and  now  Todd 
Michael  Krim  has  launched  an  online  ser¬ 
vice  aimed  at  what  he  calls  “the  end  of  life 
industry.” 

Krim,  a  former  health-care  attorney, 
came  up  with  the  idea  for  Finalthoughts 
.com  ( www.finaltbougbts.com )  during  a 
turbulent  flight  from  Los  Angeles  to 
London  in  March  1999.  “If  that  plane  went 
down,”  Krim  says  grimly,  “I  wouldn’t  have 
left  any  final  messages  for  my  family.” 

Subscribing  to  Finalthoughts.com  is  free. 
Users  fill  out  a  registration  form  in  which 
they  can  include  a  list  of  e-mail  addresses, 
final  messages  and  instructions  for  such 
things  as  funeral  arrangements,  estate  plans 
and  taking  care  of  Fido.  Once  the  inevitable 
occurs,  a  guardian  angel  pre-chosen  by  the 


By  Megan  Santosus 


newly  deceased  presses  the 
send  button,  and  the 
dearly  departed’s  wishes  whiz 
across  the  internet. 

Why  is  this  a  good  idea? 

In  the  throes  of  grief,  argues 
Krim,  the  last  thing  loved 
ones  should  have  to  worry 
about  is  tracking  down  doc¬ 
uments. 

Krim  is  plotting  to  turn  his 
venture  into  a  profit-making 
entity.  Currently,  “A  Guide 
to  Recalling  and  Telling  Your  Life  Story,” 
by  the  Flospice  Foundation  of  America,  is 
available  at  the  site  for  $15.  Krim  plans  to 
offer  subscribers  multimedia  e-mails,  funeral 
broadcasting,  chat  rooms,  bulletin  boards 
and  online  support  groups.  “Eventually,” 
he  says  gravely,  “we  want  to  be  the  con- 
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Call  Center  Blues 

By  Derek  Slater 

CALL  THEM  HOLDOUTS,  call  them 
Luddites,  say  they  “just  don’t  get  it"— some  web 
surfers  still  want  to  talk  to  a  real  live  customer 
service  representative  (CSR)  before  they  cough  up 
their  Visa  numbers.  That  means  the  dotcoms  still 
need  real-world  call  centers.  And  they  need  to 
connect  their  call  centers  to  their  websites  as 
seamlessly  as  possible.  So  here  come  the  vendors. 

For  instance,  eBridge,  Lucent  Technologies  and 
NetSpeak  offer  a  voice-over-IP  connection  so  that 
the  CSR  can  pick  up  and  talk  over  the  same  wire 
the  customer  is  using  for  his  or  her  web  connection. 
Another  approach  is  Teloquent  Communications’ 
Web  Call  Center.  Teloquent  puts  a  button  on  the 
website  that,  when  clicked,  automatically  initiates  a 
callback  from  a  rep,  using  not  the  IP  but  the  plain 
old  telephone  system.  Unfortunately  the  surfer  has 
to  log  off  to  take  the  call. 

When  consumers  can’t  connect  smoothly  with  the 
CSR,  they  often  give  up.  No  sale.  “It’s  a  very  hot 
issue  among  internet-only  companies  right  now," 
says  Robert  Metz,  president  of  New  York  City-based 
Jewelryonly.com.  “Abandoned  shopping  carts  are 
something  we  have  to  get  past.” 

Jewelryonly.com  is  trying  a  couple  of  things  to 
help  customers  get  in  touch.  A  centerpiece  of  Metz's 
strategy  is  a  product  from  Stamford,  Conn. -based 
RealCall  that  puts  two  callback  buttons  on  the  site: 
one  labeled  "call  me  now”  and  the  other,  “call  me  in 
10  minutes."  RealCall  collects  information  about  the 
site  visit  and 
passes  it  to  the 
CSR  before  the 
consumer  gets 
the  call. 

Metz  says 
customers  seem  to 
like  the  callback 
option:  he  plans  to  expand  Jewelryonly.com's  use  of 
RealCall  by  putting  the  “Call  Me"  buttons  everywhere 
on  the  site,  so  help  is  always  just  a  click  away. 


sumer  portal  for  end-of-life  planning.”  To 
do  that,  Finalthoughts.com  will  partner  with 
funeral  homes,  estate  planners,  attorneys 
and  the  like. 

“As  a  provider  of  consumer  informa¬ 
tion,  we’ll  be  like  the  Charles  Schwab  of 
the  funeral  industry,”  Krim  says. 
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How  WILL  YOUR  IT  STAFF  SUPPORT 
THE  INCREASING  AMOUNT  OF  ENTERPRISE 
TECHNOLOGY  WITHIN  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 


Info  Source 


v 

J  com 


Enterprise  Systems  Support  for  IT  Professionals 


Instant  resolution  to 

ENTERPRISE  TECHNOLOGY  ISSUES 
THROUGH  A  SINGLE  SOURCE! 


ITInfoSource.com  is  a  revolutionary  new  IT  support  service.  Our  online  application  empowers  our  customers 
with  the  intellectual  capital  of  a  global  network  consisting  of  over  2000  world-class  technicians  managed  and 
incented  by  ITInfoSource.com.  This  group  of  technicians  known  as  the  G2000,  support  all  types  of  mission 
critical  hardware,  software,  and  networking  environments.  For  more  information:  visit  www.ITInfoSource.com 


ITInfo  Source 


9 

j  com 


Enterprise  Systems  Support  for  IT  Professionals 
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Off  the 
Shelf 


Edited  by  Carol  Zarrow 


Above  all,  Argyris  advocates  for  hon¬ 
esty  in  dealing  with  employees  and  col¬ 
leagues.  Which  is  always  good  advice. 

-David  Rosenbaum 


Doublethink 

Flawed  Advice  and  the 
Management  Trap:  How 
Managers  Can  Know  When 
They’re  Getting  Good  Advice  and 
When  They’re  Not 
By  Chris  Argyris 

Oxford  University  Press,  2000,  $ 27.50 
The  advice  biz  is  booming.  Consultants  are 
the  new  superstars  of  corporate  America. 
Management  books  bow  the  bookshelves. 

And  the  consultants  and  books  bear 
the  same  message:  Decentralize  decision 
making.  Everyone  is  a  leader  and  every 
employee’s  opinion  is  valued.  If  only 
every  business  worked  this  way,  America 
would  be  a  (profitable)  worker’s  paradise. 

Of  course,  it  isn’t,  and  Chris  Argyris, 
professor  of  organizational  behavior  at 
Harvard  University,  knows  why.  In  his 
excellent  Flawed  Advice ,  Argyris  explains 
that  this  rhetoric  ignores  three  bedrock 
management  mind-sets:  Be  in  control; 
win,  don’t  lose;  suppress  negative  feelings. 
In  order  to  change  that  psychology,  it 
must  first  be  acknowledged,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Argyris,  most  advice  professionals 
can’t  because  they  want  to  be  in  control; 
they  want  to  win;  they  suppress  negative 
feelings  by  not  challenging  assumptions. 

Argyris’s  advice  is  this:  Apply  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  to  the  advice  you  receive. 
Demand  that  it  be  predictive.  Demand  that 
it  be  testable. 


And 


Generations  at  Work: 

Managing  the  Clash  of  Veterans, 
Boomers,  Xers  and  Nexters 
in  Your  Workplace 

By  Ron  Zemke,  Claire  Raines  and 
Bob  Filipczak 

Amacom  Books,  1999,  $25 
After  reading  the  rigorously  analytical 
Flawed  Advice  (see  above),  it’s  jarring  to 
confront  the  sweeping  generalizations  and 
unverifiable  advice  handed  out  in  Genera¬ 
tions  at  Work.  Is  it  useful  to  be  told  that 
Nexter  music  includes  the  Spice  Girls  and 
Puff  Daddy,  that  Boomers  can  be  moti¬ 
vated  by  perks  such 
as  company  cars, 
and  that  Veterans 
should  be  managed 
by  giving  them  a 
picture  of  themselves 
with  the  CEO? 

I  think  not.  -DR. 
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Natural  Capitalism:  Creating 
the  Next  Industrial  Revolution 
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What  They’re  Reading 


Bud  Mathaisel,  Corporate  Vice  President  and  CIO,  Solectron  Corp.,  Milpitas,  Calif. 

Clockspeed:  Winning  Industry  Control  in  the  Age  of  Temporary  Advantage,  by  Charles  H. 
Fine  (Perseus  Books,  1998)  "Dr.  Fine  does  an  excellent  job  of  popularizing  theory. 
Notable  is  his  double  helix  model  for  the  integration  and  disintegration  of  industries." 

John  Glaser,  Vice  President  and  CIO,  Partners  Healthcare  System,  Boston 

Blown  to  Bits:  How  the  New  Economics  of  Information  Transforms  Strategy,  by  Philip  Evans 
and  Thomas  Wurster  (Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1999)  ’’This  is  an  insightful  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  information  technology,  particularly  the  internet,  can  be  used  to  recast  the 
relationships  between  customers  and  suppliers  and  the  internal  structure  of  organizations." 
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RESONATE. 

HAT  SERIOUS 
OMPANIES  USE 
0  GUARANTEE 
IE-BUSINESS 
PERFORMANCE 
NO  AVAILABILITY. 


We  hate  to  drop  names,  but  you're 
looking  at  just  a  few  of  our  satisfied 
customers.  We  say  a  few  because 
the  companies  you  see  here  don't 
even  scratch  the  surface.  According 
to  I  DC,  Resonate's  customer  base 
represents  more  than: 
•52%  of  all  online  brokerage  accounts 
•81%  of  all  person-to-person  Internet  auctions 
•  70%  of  all  third-party  online  ads  served 
•36%  of  all  personal  home  pages 

What's  more,  Resonate  supports 
e-business  applications  for  more  than 
400  banks  and  credit  unions.  Which 
is  just  our  way  of  saying,  if  our  solutions 
are  used  by  serious  companies  like  these 
(to  help  keep  their  IP-based  services 
up  and  running),  is  there  any  doubt  we 

can  do  it  for  you?  . 
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Keeping  E-Business  Open  for  Business 

www.resonate.com 
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THE  WEB 

What’s  in 
a  Name? 

THE  HIGH  TIDE  for  web 

companies  selling  domain 
names  has  turned  to  rough 
seas  since  the  federal  Anti- 
Cybersquatting  Consumer 
Protection  Act  was  passed  in 
November  1999.  The  law  sees 
offenders  as  cyberpirates, 
collecting  bounty  by  registering 
then  selling  domain  names  that 
infringe  on  trademarks.  Under 
the  act,  the  trademark  holder 
can  recover  damages  between 
$1,000  and  $100,000  per 
domain  name. 

In  late  December  of  last  year, 
when  the  major  sports  leagues, 
along  with  the  Coalition  to 
Advance  the  Protection  of  Sports 
Logos  and  the  Collegiate 
Licensing  Co.,  filed  a  lawsuit  in  a 
New  York  City  federal  court 
against  Flairmail.com,  they  were 
one  of  many  crying  trademark 
infringement.  The  Blackbeard  of 
their  internet  seas  is  Jeff  Burgar, 
owner  of  High  Prairie,  Alberta- 
based  Flairmail.com,  which  offers 
free  domain  names  like  cow- 
boysl.com  or  redsoxl.com. 
(Burgar  makes  money  by  selling 
ads  on  his  site.)  NFL  Spokesman 
Brian  McCarthy  argues  that 
when  the  cyberpirates  steal  team 
names,  the  value  of  the  brand  is 
diminished. 

But  Burgar  and  others  protest, 
arguing  that  the  law  hinders  the 
growth  of  e-commerce  and 
hobbles  free  expression  on  the 
web.  "It’s  reverse  piracy,”  Burgar 
says.  “A  big  company  that  wants 
a  particular  domain  name  bullies 
a  smaller  one.  They  have  deeper 
pockets,  so  they  use  the  legisla¬ 
tion  to  intimidate  us.  The  long¬ 
term  effect  is  that  large  corpora¬ 
tions,  by  virtue  of  owning  domain 
names,  will  own  the  internet.” 

-Heather  Baukney 


USER 


INTERFACE 


A  Crash, 


Alas 


JAKOB  NIELSEN,  the  oft-quoted  guru  of 
web  usability  and  cofounder  of  Silicon  Valley- 
based  Nielsen  Norman  Group,  says  that  the 
essence  of  most  error  messages  can  be  boiled  down 
to  “How  could  you  do  something  so  stupid!?” 

Nielsen  believes  that  error  messages  should  be 
more  polite  and  certainly  more  helpful.  “No 
codes,  no  Error- Abort,  no  Error  Type  2 — make  it 
plain,”  says  Nielsen. 

To  that  end,  we  offer  these  error  messages  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  form  of  the  classic,  17-syllable  Japanese 
Haiku,  a  universal  model  of  plainness  combined 
with  elegance  and  a  dollop  of  spirituality.  These 
poems  were  culled  from  the  internet: 


A  file  that  big ? 

It  might  be  very  useful. 
But  now  it  is  gone. 


You  seek  a  website. 

It  cannot  be  located. 
Countless  more  exist. 


Chaos  reigns  within. 
Stop,  reflect  and  reboot. 
Order  shall  return. 


First  snow,  then  silence. 

This  thousand-dollar  screen  dies 
So  beautifully. 


With  searching  comes  loss. 
The  presence  of  absence. 
“June  Sales.doc”  not  found. 


Stay  the  patient  course. 
Of  little  worth  is  your  ire. 
The  network  is  down. 


You  step  in  the  stream 
But  the  water  has  moved  on. 
Page  not  found. 


Serious  error. 

All  shortcuts  have  disappeared. 
Screen.  Mind.  Both  are  blank. 
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Ydur  business  is 

NO  LONGER  BUILT  ON 


BRICKS  AND  MORTAR. 


It  should  run  on 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW. 
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Chances  are,  your  applications  are  more 
advanced  than  the  technology  they  run  on. 


This,  of  course,  will  not  become  apparent 
until,  say,  your  volume  of  orders  swells  beyond 
capacity,  turning  what  should  be  a  peak  business 
experience  into  a  heap  of  trouble. 


But  TurboLinux  products,  built  on  open  source 
Linux  technology,  are  your  assurance  commerce 
will  flow  uninterrupted. 


At  the  same  time,  our  unique  TurboCluster 
Server  will  integrate  your  existing  servers  - 
NT,  Solaris,  you  name  it  -  snatching  your 
investment  from  the  jaws  of  obsolescence. 


So,  call  toll-free  1-877-4TURB0LINUX  or  go  to 
www.turbolinux.com/trial5  for  a  30  day  free  trial. 


The  millennium  in  which  you  began  your 
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business  is  behind  you  now. 
Leave  it  there. 
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Fujitsu 
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so  you  finally  spring  for  it.  The  big  kahuna.  The  mother  of  all  gas  grills. 

You  get  it  home.  You  put  it  together.  And. .  .no  flame. 

The  manual  says  jiggle  the  gas  line.  You  jiggle.  Nothing. 

You  call  customer  service.  They  put  you  on  hold. 

So  you  wait.  And  wait.  And  listen  to  polka. 

And  not  just  any  polka.  Synthesized  polka.  Help. 

You  just  have  a  quick  question. 

It’s  getting  dark.  The  kids  are  starving. 

Now  they  want  tacos.“Can  we  go  get  tacos?!” 

WHAT  THE  HECK,  YOU  THINK.  YOU’LL  BE  OUT  ANYWAY. 


RETURNING 

the 

STUPID  GRILL 


(©customer  service  >  e-business  self-service  Web  sites  give  your  customers  instant 

access  to  the  information  they  need.  Get  started  with  IBM’s  Web 
Self-Service  Solutions.  Financing  as  low  as  $1,020  a  month.* 


call 

1.800.ibm.7080  [xCS22] 

or  find  a 
Web-enabled 
solution 
to  fit  your 
needs  now  at 
www.ibm.com/e-business/service 


SuccessLease  is  offered  and  administered  in  the  U  S.  and  Canada  by  third-party  providers  of  business  financing  approved  by  IBM  Global  Financing;  amount  of  monthly  lease  payments  based  on  36-month  term,  full  payout  lease 
to  qualified  business  customers  installing  in  the  U.S.  A  documentation  fee  and  first  month’s  payment  due  at  lease  signing.  All  taxes  are  additional.  Other  terms  and  financing  structures  are  available.  Offer  may  be  withdrawn  or 
changed  without  notice.  Options  must  be  leased  with  system  unit.  IBM  and  the  e-business  logo  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©2000  IBM  Corp. 


so  you  get  this  urgent  call.  Its  your  client."  Did  my  Boise  shipment  go  out?” 

You’re  a  thousand  miles  from  anywhere.  You  don’t  know. 

“I’M  get  back  to  you.”  You  call  Patricia,  the  sales  manager.  She’s  not  in. 

So  you  e-mail  her.  Then  you  think,  maybe  the  factory  supervisor. 

You  call  his  assistant.  He’s  in  a  meeting.  Can  he  call  you  back? 

Your  phone  rings.  Its  the  client  again.“ Did  the  parts  ship, yes  or  no? 

Another  call  is  coming  in.  You  click  over.  It’s  Patricia. 

She  got  your  e-mail.  But  she’s  in  her  car. 

SHE  DOESN’T  KNOW  ANYTHING. 


YOU  CLICK  BACK  OVER. 


'  Q  Hello? 

HELLC? 

Hello? 


hello? 


(@  customer  service  >  e-business  sales  force  automation  Give  your  people  instant 

access  to  information  -  anywhere,  anytime.  How?  IBM  hardware 
with  software  from  one  of  our  expert  partners,  like  Siebel  Systems. 


call 

1.800.ibm.7080  [xCS22] 
or  find  a 
Web-enabled 
solution 
to  fit  your 
needs  now  at 
www.ibm.com/e-business/service 


IBM  and  the  e-business  logo  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the 
United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©2000  IBM  Corp.  Siebel  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mark  Polansky  Offers  Advice  to  Aspiring  CIOs  and  IT  Managers 


Post-Y2K 

Prospects 

Q:  I  am  a  former  CIO  who  is  serving  as  a  year  2000  project 
office  manager.  I  am  interested  in  your  vision  of  job  prospects 
for  the  large  number  of  project  managers  who  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  assignments  during  the  first  quarter  of  2000.  What 
paths  would  you  suggest  for  next  year? 

A:  I  have  long  held  the  view  that  the  large  number  of  talented 
people  engaged  in  Y2K  work  were  siphoned  off  from  many 
other  areas  of  IT  that  have  gone  underserved  in  the  recent  past. 
These  include  e-commerce,  extranet  and  intranet  initiatives, 
and  web-enabled  applications  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  projects 
in  ERP,  knowledge  management,  customer  care,  decision  sup¬ 
port  and  sales  automation,  among  others.  Your  best  bet:  Get 
close  to  the  net! 

SCALING  UP 

Q:  I  made  the  decision  more  than  five  years  ago  to  become 
CIO  at  a  small  organization  ($60  million)  for  the  opportunity 
to  wear  many  different  hats.  Since  then,  the  company  has 
acquired  three  other  companies  and  has  been  recognized  as  a 
national  leader  in  our  industry.  I  led  the  technology  transition 
of  those  other  sites  quite  successfully.  I  prepared  myself  by 
earning  an  MBA  and  becoming  a  CPA  and  a  certified  quality 


trainer.  Now  that  it’s  time  to  move  on,  I  can’t  get  a  midsize  firm 
to  give  me  a  look.  The  move  I  made  to  a  small  company  years 
ago  appears  to  have  limited  my  options  today.  Have  I  locked 
myself  into  a  small  company  career  path,  or  should  I  look  to 
my  resume  or  other  areas  that  may  be  a  weakness? 

A:  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  what  you  have  said 
that  would  preclude  you  from  being  considered  for  CIO 
opportunities  at  larger  companies.  Your  strategy  of  getting 
CIO  experience  in  a  small  environment — and  then  moving  lat¬ 
erally  but  up  the  food  chain  of  company  size — is  a  very  sound 
one,  especially  when  giving  it  five  years  to  solidify.  Still,  $60 
million  is  pretty  small,  and  perhaps  you  are  aiming  too  high. 
I  suggest  that  you  give  consideration  to  companies  ranging 
in  size  from  $100  million  to  $500  million  (or  larger,  if  one 
happens  to  present  itself),  but  focus  more  on  what  any  poten- 
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THE  ANTI-SUEATY  PALMS, 
DRY  MOUTH,  DIZZY  SPELL, 
SO-YOU-CAN-SLEEP 
\V  E-BIZ  SOLUTION. 


(Now  IN  PRESCRIPTION  STRENGTH.] 
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Micronpc. corn’s  e-commerce  solution 
relieves  all  of  your  major  e-commerce 
headaches  with  one  dedicated  point  of 
contact.  You’ll  find  the  maximum  level  of 
active  ingredients  to  put  your  e-business 
structure  in  place  (or  maintain  a  pre-existing  one), 
from  the  #l-rated  Web-hosting  service  for  outsourcing  your 
website,  to  award-winning  hardware  (like  the  1U  Micron 


ihmerce  Solutions 

I0M  MICRONPC.COM 

t -rated  Web  hosting* 
dant  connectivity  sources 
the-clock  on-site  technicians 
Daily  backups 
Redundant  servers 
Instant  scalability 


Micron Net  FRAME® 
4 400R  1 U  server 


NetFRAME  4400R),  for  running  your  website 
in-house.  And  as  the  third  largest  provider  of 
Web-hosting  services  in  the  U.S.,  we’ll  give  you 
the  scalability  and  redundancy  to  accommodate 
rapid  changes  in  your  e-business.  For  the  relief 
you  need,  call,  or  visit  micronpc.com/Rx3  today. 
Warning:  Highly  customized,  intensely  individual  attention  of 
this  nature  has  been  shown  to  cause  temporary  giddiness. 


pentium®/// 


1-800-870-5724  •  WWW.MICRQNPC.COM/Bx3 


micronpc.com  Think  beyond  the  box. 

*Rated  by  Web  Host  Directory's  independent  panel  and  website  visitors.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  III  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  micronpc.com  and  Think  beyond  the  box 
are  trademarks  of  Micron  Electronics,  Inc.  Product  names  of  micronpc.com  products  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Micron  Electronics,  Inc.  ©2000  Micron  Electronics,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 
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tial  opportunity  can  do  for  you  and  your  career  from  the  per¬ 
spectives  of  learning,  growing  and  gaining  new  experiences 
and  skills. 

HAD  ENOUGH  OF  I.T. 

Q:  I  have  become  disenchanted  with  the  tactical  approach  IT 
typically  takes  to  solving  business  problems.  I  have  decided  to 
take  my  IT  skills  and  move  into  corporate  marketing.  How  can 
I  make  this  transition  smoothly? 


seems  that  you  have  become  the  entire  IT  department  for  your 
current  employer.  The  company  you  work  for  is  either  too 
small  or  too  constrained,  financially  or  philosophically,  to 
expand  the  role  of  IT.  The  result  is  that  you  have  developed 
technical  experience  and  accountability  but  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  hire,  manage  and  develop  people,  and  to  plan 
and  execute  large-scale  projects. 

It’s  time  to  leverage  your  current  vice  president  role  to  a  lat¬ 
eral  level  of  responsibility  in  a  larger  and  more  complex  envi¬ 
ronment. 


A:  Before  you  walk  away  from  your  career  in  information 
technology  and  head  for  greener  grass  on  the  other  side,  find 
out  if  your  disenchantment  with  “the  tactical  approach  IT  typ¬ 
ically  takes  to  solving  business  problems”  is  really  disenchant¬ 


ment  with  your  current  employer.  I  am  confident  that  your 
generalization  is  only  partly  true — and  recommend  that  you 
do  some  research  first.  Read  case  histories  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions  (especially  CIO),  talk  with  your  peers  at  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  take  a  couple  of  strategically  chosen  interviews  to  find 
out  how  the  rest  of  the  world  solves  business  problems  by  lever¬ 
aging  technology.  I  am  certain  that  you  will  find  a  positive 
answer  to  your  dilemma. 

MOVIN’  ON  UP-BUT  WHERE  TO? 

Q:  I've  been  in  IT  for  six  years.  I’ve  moved  up  the  ranks  from 
Unix  administrator  to  vice  president  of  IT.  I  have  been  in  charge 
of  all  IT  and  telephony  issues  for  one  large  company  and  eight 
subsidiaries.  I’ve  helped  a  small  company  with  only  eight  people 
in  1994  become  a  large  conglomerate  with  many  remote  offices, 
all  the  while  rolling  out  IT  issues  and  making  all  purchasing 
and  systems  decisions. 

My  biggest  problems  are  that  I’m  still  doing  help  desk  duties, 
and  my  role  still  includes  general  system  administration.  Essen¬ 
tially,  I’m  it.  We  had  an  IT  staff  at  one  time  but  just  couldn’t  pay 
for  quality  IS  positions.  My  future  is  clearly  in  executive-level 
management— but  I  don’t  think  I  can  ever  get  the  system  admin¬ 
istration  and  help  desk  issues  off  my  desk  at  my  current  com¬ 
pany.  How  long  should  I  remain  in  my  current  position? 

A:  You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  success  in  moving  up 
in  responsibility  within  IT  and  for  loving  what  you  do.  But  it 


I.T.  MIGRATION 

Q:  I  am  a  58-year-old  IT  manager  of  a  Fortune  100  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  Northeast,  managing  a  staff  of  40  people  engaged 
in  systems  development  and  support.  I 
have  been  in  the  IT  field  for  34  years.  I 
would  like  to  remain  with  my  current 
employer  for  another  four  years,  until  age 
62.  At  that  point,  I  would  like  to  retire 
from  my  company  but  continue  working 
for  at  least  another  five  years.  Ideally,  I 
would  like  to  find  another  position  in  a 
warmer  climate  at  a  similar  level  in  IT 
management  or  IT  consulting  (nontechnical).  Is  this  a  realistic 
objective  or  will  my  age  preclude  such  a  possibility? 

A:  You  ask  a  very  thorny  question  indeed.  When  you  retire 
from  your  current  employer,  you  will  be  62  years  old.  It  would 
be  possible,  but  very  challenging,  to  land  a  job  in  another  major 
corporation  anywhere,  warmer  or  not,  at  that  time.  Consider¬ 
ation  of  your  potential  tenure — how  long  you  will  stay — will 
be  an  issue  for  many  employers;  you’ll  find  simple  age  dis¬ 
crimination  at  others.  At  that  time,  I  would  recommend  look¬ 
ing  at  smaller  and  privately  held  companies,  or  turn-around  sit¬ 
uations,  all  of  which  tend  to  be  much  more  accepting  of 
“imperfect”  candidate  profiles.  Lastly,  your  inclination  toward 
consulting  is  also  a  very  viable  option.  Lots  of  companies  with 
IT  challenges  will  welcome  your  experience  and  wisdom  with¬ 
out  requiring  you  to  make  a  permanent  commitment. 

FROM  A  DISTANCE 

Q:  How  good  are  distance  learning  courses?  I  realize  they  are 
accredited,  but  do  recruiters  discount  courses  that  aren’t  from 
a  top  business  school?  My  concern  is  that  it  will  look  like  I  went 
to  a  degree  factory. 

A:  The  issue  of  which  institution  one  attends  is,  of  course,  a 
legitimate  question  at  all  levels  of  education,  for  distance  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  for  traditional  on-campus  degrees.  The  quality 
of  one’s  education  is  broadly  perceived  to  be  directly  related 


Before  you  walk  away  from  your  career,  find  out  if 
your  disenchantment  with  “the  tactical  approach  IT 
typically  takes  to  solving  business  problems”  is  really 
disenchantment  with  your  current  employer. 
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Who’s  On  The  Bench? 


Knowing  who's  on  the 
bench  and  whether 
they  have  the  necessary 
skills  and  availability 
to  do  the  job  is  key  to 
anyone  providing 
Professional  Services. 

Accounts  Web-based 
Professional  Services 
Automation  software 
gives  you  that  essential 
information  and 


much  more.  Manage 
your  pipeline  of 
opportunities,  search 
for  necessary  skills, 
track  relevant 
time  and  expenses  ... 
and  get  real-time  status  of  all  current  work  and  resources  —  anytime,  anywhere. 


Using  Account4  globally  to  share  and  disseminate  information  on  clients,  consultants, 
engagements,  and  costs,  reduces  your  billing  cycle,  improves  your  bottom  line  and  keeps 
you  on  top  of  your  game. 


Web-based  software  for 

Professional  Services  Automation 


/(ccount4.co/n 


Visit  www.account4.com  for  our 
Who's  On  The  Bench "  white  paper  and  a  free  CD. 
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to  the  reputation  and  academic  standing  of  the  school  at  which 
it  was  acquired.  If  you  are  concerned  about  the  inferred  value 
of  “degree  factories” — which  I  will  assume  to  mean  nontradi- 
tional  schools  such  as  Jones  International — consider  the  many 
accredited  brick-and-mortar  colleges  and  universities  from 
which  you  can  obtain  an  advanced  degree  via  distance  educa¬ 
tion.  Start  your  research  at  www.petersons.com ,  the  online 
site  of  educational  publisher  Peterson’s  (of  college  guide  fame) 
and  click  on  “Distance  Learning  Courses  and  Programs.” 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTION 

Q:  What  career  path  does  one  have  to  take  in  order  to  become 
an  executive?  And  at  what  point  does  one  reach  executive  sta¬ 
tus?  Is  it  at  the  director  level?  The  CIO  level?  The  vice  president 
level?  I  am  a  network  engineer  who  is  currently  pursuing  my 
MBA  in  international  business.  After  I  graduate,  I  would  like  to 
stay  in  the  telecom/networking  field  but  transition  from  engi¬ 
neer  to  business  executive.  How  do  I  do  that? 

A:  It  seems  that  you  are  using  the  term  executive  to  refer  to 
an  official  level  of  corporate  stature.  The  most  common  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  executive  role  is  a  position  on  a  company’s 
executive  management  team.  These  are  the  individuals  who 
have  input  to  the  corporate  business  plan,  attend  the  CEO’s 
periodic  business  strategy  and  performance  review  meetings 
and  are  the  most  senior  officers  of  the  company.  Today  the 


Have  a  career  question? 


Visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/ 
forums/executive/counselor.html 
pose  your  own  questions  to  Mark. 


number  of  CIOs  who  hold  a  seat  at  the  executive  management 
round  table  is  increasing  slowly,  but  regrettably  most  CIOs 
still  do  not  hold  a  seat — especially  those  at  smaller  companies 
or  in  organizations  where  they  are  reporting  to  the  CFO  or 
someone  other  than  the  CEO  or  president. 

I  think  there  is  another  very  important  facet  of  your  question 
that  may  be  far  more  significant  to  you  and  your  career — the 
evolution  from  a  technical  to  a  business  or  managerial  career 
path.  I  think  you  are  on  the  right  track  by  getting  your  MBA. 
You  have  lots  of  options  to  leverage  your  networking  experi¬ 
ence:  move  up  the  management  ladder  on  the  corporate  side, 
transition  into  product  development  or  product  management, 
shift  into  marketing  and  sales  or  possibly  new  business  devel¬ 
opment.  Explore  your  options  and  try  something  new. 


AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

Q:  I  started  my  career  in  the  accounting  area  of  a  Big  Five  com¬ 
pany  after  earning  an  MBA  and  a  CPA.  I  have  focused  the  past 
five  years  on  implementing  SAP  financials  for  a  diverse  group  of 
top-tier  companies  in  the  high-tech  area.  My  responsibilities 
have  grown  over  the  past  years,  and  my  role  has  typically  been 
that  of  a  team  leader. 

I  have  done  well  in  the  past,  but  I  seem  to  be  at  a  crossroads. 
I  can  rely  on  my  consulting  firm  to  provide  direction  for  the  near 
term,  but  I  would  like  to  switch  to  the  technology  industry  over 
the  next  year  or  two.  What  options  should  I  consider?  Also, 
should  I  invest  in  and  get  a  technology-related  master’s? 

A:  From  the  context  you  have  described,  I  will  assume  that 
your  role  as  both  a  participant  and  a  leader  of  SAP  implemen¬ 
tation  projects  has  been  business  and  functionally  oriented 
and  management  driven  rather  than  technically  based.  In  that 
case,  I  wouldn’t  see  a  technical  master’s  degree  as  a  logical 
choice,  unless  you  are  looking  to  change  that  profile  and 
become  a  more  technically  oriented  IT  manager  or  CIO. 

Instead,  I  would  recommend  pursuing  the  excellent  head 
start  made  possible  by  the  marriage  of  business  and  technology. 
Be  sure  to  look  for  a  corporate  IT  environment  that  values 
that  combination  rather  than  one  that  is  very  tech-oriented. 
Maintain  a  sound  understanding  and  working  knowledge  of 
state-of-the-art  technology,  and  always  have  a  trusted  techni¬ 
cal  expert  on  your  staff  at  every  rung  of  the  ladder — the  ulti¬ 
mate  being  the  CIO/CTO  relationship. 

HIGHER  GROUND 

Q:  I  am  leaving  an  IT  director  position  at  a  $450  million  com¬ 
pany  (reporting  to  the  CFO)  to  become  the  CIO  for  a  $125  mil¬ 
lion  company  with  a  chance  to  report  directly  to  the  CEO.  Is 
this  a  good  career  move? 

A:  All  things  being  equal — both  good  companies  with  strong 
growth  potential — I  would  say  that  it  is  a  decent  move,  as  long 
as  your  new  employer  really  wants  you  to  function  as  a  CIO 
and  not  just  as  an  IT  director  with  a  better  title  and  reporting  to 
the  CEO  because  it’s  a  smaller  organization.  In  the  future,  you 
can  leverage  the  CIO  title  and  experience  up  the  food  chain 
to  a  larger  and  more  complex  (and  better  paying)  company  if 
so  desired.  BE] 


Mark  Polansky  is  a  managing  director  and  member  of 
the  advanced  technology  practice  in  the  New  York  City 
office  of  Korn/Ferry  International.  The  web-based  Exec¬ 
utive  Career  Counselor  column  is  edited  by  Web 
Research  Editor  Kathleen  Kotwica.  She  can  be  reached 
at  kkotwica@cio.com. 
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Live  Voice  for  eBusiness.  Never  thought  of  the  human  voice  in  such  futuristic  terms?  How  about 
terms  like  increased  sales?  Improved  customer  service?  Or  brand  loyalty?  After  hearing  what  Live 
Voice™  by  Lipstream  can  do,  you’ll  never  think  of  it  any  other  way.  It’s  our  PC-to-PC  voice  service  for 
the  Internet,  and  it’s  the  reason  people  are  visiting  today’s  best  websites  in  record  numbers.  To  learn 
how  these  breakthroughs  can  work  for  you,  visit  www.lipstream.com/voice  to  hear  for  yourself,  or  call 
toll-free  at  1-877-LIPSTREAM. 


2000  Lipstream  Networks,  Inc.  The  Lipstream  logo,  Live  Voice,  Live  Voice  for  eBusiness,  Get  a  real  voice,  and  Lipstream  are  all  trademarks  of  Lipstream  Networks,  Inc, 


Introducing  the  most 
state-of-the-art, 
scientific  technique  ever 
to  reach  the  I  nternet. 

Liue,  tuio-wag  voice 
communication. 


.  •••••••• 
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Get  a  real  voice" 


New  Economy 

Opportunities  and  Risk  in  a  Changing  World 


The  New 
Barbarians 

The  leveraged  buyout  rogues  got  lean  and 
hungry  in  the  ’90s.  Now  they’re  coming  back  to  get 
you,  and  they  will  use  junk  equity  to  do  it. 

BY  JOHN  J.  SVIOKLA 

BACK  IN  THE  EARLY  1980s,  leveraged  buyout  (LBO)  firms,  armed 
with  money  from  speculative  investors,  made  fortunes  buying 
companies,  chopping  them  up  and  selling  off  the  pieces.  In 
1988,  LBO  firm  Hyde  Park  Holdings  acquired  High  Voltage 
Engineering,  a  Wakefield,  Mass. -based  manufacturer  of  diver¬ 
sified  energy  controls,  and  sold  off  its  divisions,  liquidated  its 
real  estate  and  fired  over  a  third  of  its  workforce.  Meanwhile, 
the  LBO  investors  saw  none  of  the  spilled  guts  but  plenty  of 
the  glory — returns  on  junk-bond  investments  often  averaged 
20  percent  yearly. 

Today  that  kind  of  take,  while  not  exactly  chump  change, 
pales  in  comparison  to  the  dough  filtering  down  to  investors 
from  the  ridiculously  high  valuations  of  barely  bom  companies. 
Is  FreeMarkets,  the  Pittsburgh-based  business-to-business 
online  auction  site,  worth  $10  billion  in  equity  on  $7.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  sales?  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  think  it  classifies  as  a  new 
form  of  very  risky  equity — what  I  call  junk  equity. 

Junk  equity  has  the  friendly  face  that  junk  bonds  and  LBOs 
never  had.  Crazy  internet  startup  valuations  don’t  tear  com¬ 
panies  apart;  they  build  something  from  nothing  and  slap  a  fan¬ 


tasy  value  on  it  that  makes  young  workaholics  fulfilled  and 
investors  rich.  Rumor  has  it  that  venture  firm  Kleiner  Perkins 
Caufield  &  Byers’  partners  each  took  home  $1  billion  last  year. 

Strangely,  all  of  this  frenzied  activity  seems  to  have  had  lit¬ 
tle  impact  on  the  Fortune  500.  But  junk  equity  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  tinder  for  as  much  predatory  behavior  as  junk  bonds 
were  in  the  ’80s.  No  large-scale  financial  activity  occurs  in  a 
vacuum,  and  the  tremendous  equity  war  chests  being  built 
from  investments  in  internet  startups  make  traditional  compa¬ 
nies — which  now  look  undervalued  by  comparison — tremen¬ 
dously  vulnerable  to  takeovers.  Just  look  at  Time  Warner, 
which  is  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by  15-year-old  AOL — an 
internet  service  provider! 

LBOs  were  relatively  quiet  in  the  ’90s,  mostly  because  the 
Fortune  500  got  religion  and  cut  costs,  making  the  traditional 
LBO  slice-and-dice  game  more  challenging.  But  LBOs  haven’t 
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BINDVIEW 


hAVE  you  ever  had  days  so  busy  you  drove 
to  work  before  sunrise,  and  returned  home  af¬ 
ter  dark?  Jim  Schultejans  can’t  forget  those 
days.  As  a  systems  manager  for  a  large  midwestern 
bank,  he  tracks  3.5  terabytes  of  e-mail  information 
daily.  And  until  recently,  he  had  only  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
change  Server’s  Performance  Monitor  to  help  him. 


Schultejans  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo. -based  Commerce  Bancshares,  Inc.  collecting  and  sort¬ 
ing  records  of  e-mail  activity  for  the  company’s  5,500  em¬ 
ployees.  “The  first  and  last  thing  I  did  every  day  was  start  and 
stop  the  log,”  he  says.  In  between,  he  had  to  sift  through  the 
previous  day’s  log  to  find  the  information  he  needed. 

Schultejans  first  had  to  export  his  Performance  Monitor 
data  to  a  CSV  (Comma  Separated  Value)  file,  and  then  hunt 
and  peck  for  relevant  information  in  Microsoft  Excel.  “Per¬ 
formance  Monitor  gave  me  tons  of  information,  but  making 
sense  of  it  was  a  pain,”  he  says.  Furthermore,  it  couldn’t  tell 
him  everything  he  needed  to  know  about  user  activity.  “All  it 
did,”  he  says,  “was  track  the  number  of  people  logged  in.  It 
couldn’t  tell  me  how  large  individual  mailboxes  were,  bv- 
Control  [for  Microsoft  Exchange],  on  the  other  hand, 
lets  me  create  customized  queries  and  walk  away. 

bp’-Control  for  Microsoft  Exchange,  from 
Houston-based  BindView,  pinpoints  and 
identifies  threats  to  Microsoft  Exchange  Serv¬ 
er  environments  through  two  components. 

Both  the  real-time  monitoring  and  query-based 
analysis  components  work  within  a  central  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Management  Console.  Users  do  not 
have  to  install  software  on  every 
managed  machine.  b^-Control 
helps  Microsoft  Exchange  admin¬ 
istrators  proactively  analyze  mail¬ 
boxes,  public  folders,  and  e-mail 
directories  via  query-based  reports. 

It  also  contains  real-time  monitor¬ 
ing  capabilities  so  that  when  serv¬ 
er  errors  and  other  problems  arise, 


bp-Control  issues  an  instant  alert  via  e-mail, 
pager,  console  message,  or  network  broadcast. 

Schultejans  uses  b^-Control  for  Microsoft 
Exchange  “mostly  to  track  large  mailbox  of¬ 
fenders  and  e-mail  between  servers  and  the  In¬ 
ternet,”  he  says.  fc^-Control's  intelligent,  pack¬ 
aged  scripts 
monitor  Banc- 
shares’  e-mail  servers  24x7  and 
notify  Schultejans  when  his  des¬ 
ignated  thresholds  have  been 
reached.  The  application  also 
helps  him  guard  Bancshares’  servers  against  viruses,  inap¬ 
propriate  content,  and  violations  of  its  corporate  e-mail  poli¬ 
cies.  With  by-Control,  he  performs  one-click  analyses  of  di¬ 
rectory  attributes,  disk  space  utilization,  server  traffic,  and 
e-mail  and  public  folder  information.  “bv-Control  will  tell  me 
the  domain  name  of  an  Internet  source  and  the  receiver’s 
address  within  the  company,”  he  says. 

No  other  application  matches  ^-Control's  combination 
of  general  mailbox  administration,  query-based  reporting,  and 
drag-and-drop  customized  monitoring.  It  lets  Schultejans 
move  mailboxes  between  Bancshares’  three  e-mail 
servers  and  create  server  distribution  lists  quickly. 
In  addition,  ^-Control  produces  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
change  traffic  reports,  documents  server  con¬ 
figurations,  and  verifies  service  pack  and  hot 
fix  uploads.  Based  on  these  capabilities,  it’s  no 
wonder  by-Control  for  Microsoft  Exchange  won 
“Best  of  Show”  from  Windows  2000  Magazine 
at  the  1999  Microsoft  Exchange 
Conference.  The  magazine 
deemed  b^-Control  “a  well-de¬ 
signed  and  comprehensive  pack¬ 
age  for  managing  Exchange 
servers  throughout  your  organi¬ 
zation  [that  will]  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  for  Exchange  adminis¬ 
trators  in  large  organizations 
everywhere.” 


Central 
Console 


► 


Query  bused 
analysis 


Real  time 
monitoring 


Only  BindView  offers  query-based  analysis 
and  real-time  monitoring  for  complete 
Microsoft  Exchange  management. 


BIND  VIEW 


►  BINDVIEW  •  1-Bm-BSD-N12B  •  www.bindview.cDin/hat 
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WEBRIDGE 

Complete  e-commerce  systems  todau 


Once  solely  the  concern  of  electronic  retail¬ 
ers,  time-to-market  is  now  everybody’s  obses¬ 
sion.  To  get  a  piece  of  the  $1.3  trillion  market 
in  annual  business-to-business  electronic  commerce 
by  2003,  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Forrester  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  predicts  companies  will  need  to  deploy 
their  e-commerce  applications  quickly  and  reliably. 


HBBHI  SssU 


Juniper  Networks,  Inc.,  a  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  maker  of 
Internet  routers,  recently  launched  a  business-to-business 
Web  site  “to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our  partners  world¬ 
wide,”  says  IT  manager 
Murali  Mahalingam. 

Juniper  sought  the 
fastest,  most  reliable  route 
to  Web  site  deployment. 
“Most  of  the  products  we 
looked  at  were  not  mature 
enough  to  start  in-house,” 
Mahalingam  says,  “but 
with  Webridge,  we  could 
bring  in  their  e-business 
framework  and  start  de¬ 
velopment  immediately.” 

Webridge,  Inc.,  based 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  builds 
business-to-business  e- 
commerce  applications  that  companies  can  deploy  in  half  the 
time  and  cost  of  similar  competitive  solutions.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  eBusiness  Express  is  highly  adaptable  and  easy  to  main¬ 
tain,  while  offering  superior  content  management,  personal¬ 
ization,  and  secure  access  to  information. 

According  to  The  Standish  Group  International,  a  West 
Yarmouth,  Mass. -based  research  firm,  90%  of  e-commerce 
applications  without  a  packaged  infrastructure  fail  on  de¬ 
ployment.  Webridge’s  eBusiness  Express  ensures  success  by 

Webridge  eBusiness 
Express  ...  brings  down  the 
barriers  to  business-to- 
business  e-commerce. 


WEI3RH>GE 


Webridge  provides  its  customers  with 
end-to-end  commerce  functionality. 


combining  its  prebuilt  infrastructure  -  Express 
Framework  -  with  prebuilt  Partner  Relation¬ 
ship  Management,  Portal,  and  Commerce  ap¬ 
plications,  so  that  an  organization  can  deploy 
solutions  in  30  to  90  days. 

Another  reason  Webridge's  deployments 
move  quickly  is  because  the  company’s  plat¬ 
form  easily  integrates  with  third-party  systems.  “We  selected 
Webridge  because  their  professional  services  group  could  in¬ 
tegrate  their  applica¬ 
tions  with  our  existing 
legacy  systems  immedi¬ 
ately,”  says  Chris  Bond, 
vice  president  of  technology  for  Primedia  Workplace  Learn¬ 
ing,  a  producer  of  professional  training  videos  based  in 
Carrollton,  Texas. 

Express  Framework’s  dynamic  Web  architecture  and  WYSI¬ 
WYG  tools  also  support  companies’  needs  for  continuous  op¬ 
eration.  At  Juniper,  for  instance,  eBusiness  Express  keeps  the 
site  “up  and  running  24x7,”  Mahalingam  says.  “With  all  of  our 
objects  stored  on  the  server’s  cache,  eBusiness  Express  lets 
me  go  in  and  make  changes  immediately.  We  don’t  have  to 
bring  down  the  system  to  add  a  button  or  text  item  to  a  form.” 

The  product’s  object-oriented  architecture  is  optimized  for 
enterprise-class  scalability  and  data  integrity.  “A  lot  of  other 
systems  require  building  different  sites  for  different  services,” 
Primedia’s  Bond  says.  “But  eBusiness  Express  lets  us  com¬ 
bine  our  clients  and  services  into  a  single  Web  application.” 

Primedia  further  tailors  its  ordering  process  with  an  eBusi¬ 
ness  Express  add-on  application  called  Commerce  Manager. 
The  application  targets  users  with  point-of-sale  promotions, 
customized  product  and  pricing  information,  and  easy  access 
to  order  status  and  product  availability.  “With  Commerce 
Manager,”  Bond  says,  “we  are  able  to  take  orders  directly  on 
our  site  and  pass  the  information  automatically  to  our  back¬ 
end  SAP  system.” 

What  eBusiness  Express  does,  says  juniper’s  Mahalingam, 
is  bring  down  the  barriers  to  business-to-business  e-com¬ 
merce.  “With  its  support  for  state-of-the-art  systems, 
Webridge  was  able  to  eliminate  any  differentiation  between 
our  intranet  and  extranet.  Now  we  have  just  one,  seamless, 
Internet-based  system  for  our  employees  and  partners.” 


►  WEBRIDGE,  INC.  •  1-800-590-5400  •  www.WBbridgB.com/Bbiz/commBrce 
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CVBEX 

Uotal  data  center  solutions 


J 

ennis  wynn,  operations  administrator  for 
Phoenix-based  Central  Newspapers  Technology, 
did  more  than  impress  upper  management  when 
he  recommended  Cybex  Computer  Products’  XP4040 
KVM  (Keyboard,  Video,  and  Mouse)  switching  system 
-  he  literally  “floored”  them.  “I  told  them  that  by  us¬ 
ing  the  right  racking  and  switching  products,  I  could 
come  up  with  a  configuration  that  would  increase  the 
utilization  of  our  server-room  floor  space  by  almost 


60%, ”  Wynn  explains.  “The  XP4040  played  a  large  part  in  this, 
so  I  made  that  a  selling  point.” 

This  space  savings  has  turned  out  be  an  important  bene¬ 
fit  for  Wynn’s  growing  data  center.  “Currently  we  have  200 
servers,  with  plans  to  add  anothenso  by  the  end  ofthis  year,” 
he  states.  “This  room  was  designed  to  hold  too  servers,  but 

this  configuration  lets  us  double 
the  density  of  the  room.” 

In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  technical  support 
to  the  Arizona  Republic 
newspaper,  the  Phoenix 
office  of  Central  News¬ 
papers  Technology  re¬ 
cently  became  an  Internet 
service  provider  (ISP),  so 
many  people  have  come  to  view  the  facility  and  Wynn’s 
impressive  configuration.  “One  guy  even  said  this  is  what 
he  would  expect  NASA  to  look  like!”  Wynn  says. 

I've  had  very  good  luck  with 
the  people  at  Cybex.  They'll 
even  fly  here  from  Huntsville 
to  give  me  door-to-door 

service."  -Dennis  Wynn, 

Central  Newspapers  Technology 


The  XP4040  system  -  the  cornerstone 
of  Cybex’s  XP4000  Series  KVM  matrix 
switching  system  for  large  data  center 
management  -  had  other  attractions  for 
Wynn  as  well.  While  most  of  his  servers  are 
from  Sun  Microsystems,  there  is  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  other  servers  sprinkled  through¬ 
out  the  system.  “You  name  it,  we’ve  got  it,” 
he  says.  Fortunately,  the  Cybex  XP4040 
supports  multiplatform  data  centers, 
which  may  include  any  combination  of  PC,  Apple  Macintosh, 
Sun,  IBM  RS/6000,  Silicon  Graphics,  DEC  Alpha,  and 
Hewlett-Packard  computers. 

Wynn  also  liked  the  XP4040’s  command  center,  which  lets 
him  access  and  control  multiple  servers  with  one  keyboard, 
monitor,  or  mouse.  “It  gives  the  system  operators  more  con¬ 
trol,  since  no  one  can  do  anything  to  the  system  without  their 
knowledge,”  he  explains.  “Plus,  they  no  longer  need  to  phys¬ 
ically  walk  around  the  room  to  monitor  the  servers;  instead 
they  can  just  look  at  the  command  center." 

In  addition,  the  XP4040  has  “lots  of  really  neat  features, 
like  its  security  system,"  Wynn  says.  “This  lets  me  give  cer¬ 
tain  multiple  systems  administration  groups  a  password  and 
limit  their  access  to  other  servers,”  he  explains.  Cybex’s  ser¬ 
vice  is  another  plus  for  Wynn.  “I’ve  had  very  good  luck  with 
the  people  at  Cy¬ 
bex.  They’ll  even 
fly  here  from 
Huntsville  [Al¬ 
abama]  to  give 
me  door-to-door 
service,”  he  says. 

Wynn’s  next  project  is  to  set  up  the  Indianapolis  Star  news¬ 
paper’s  data  center  to  mimic  the  one  in  Phoenix.  In  addition 
to  XP4040  switching  systems,  Wynn  also  plans  to  use  Cybex’s 
Key-View  II  remote  access  system  in  that  facility.  “Key-View  II 
will  enable  us  to  seethe  servers  in  Indianapolis  as  ifthey  were 
in  the  same  room  with  us,”  Wynn  states.  “And  since  we  have 
a  larger  staff  in  Phoenix  than  we  do  in  Indianapolis,  we'll  be 
able  to  step  in  for  them  when  needed.” 


JfcyBEX 


►  CVBEX  COMPUTER  PRODUCTS  CORP.  •  1-800-938-9539  •  WWW.cybeX.com 
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aximizina  mur  most 
strateaic  asset 


tH  ere  is  almost  sureto  be  a  storage  area  network  (SAN) 
in  your  future,  and  for  fast-growing  companies  that  future 
is  now.  “The  SAN  is  critical  for  us  as  we  grow,”  explains 
Kendall  Fay,  director  of  computing  services  for  Corporate  Ex¬ 
press,  Inc.,  a  Buhrmann  company  based  in  Broomfield,  Colo. 
“It  is  less  expensive  than  having  to  buy  and  implement 


data 


multiple  SCSI  connections,  which  is  what  we  would  otherwise 
have  to  do.”  Corporate  Express  provides  office  products  and 
is  part  of  the  red-hot  procurement  industry,  a  key  business- 
to-business  segment. 

As  companies  become  fully  engaged  in  the  Internet  and 
e-commerce  -  generating  voluminous  exchanges  of  data  be¬ 
tween  business  partners  -  the  need  for  additional  storage  and 
more  flexible  storage  becomes  ever  more  critical.  In  response, 
organizations  are  moving  rapidly  toward  a  single,  massive, 
business-driven  data  infrastructure. 

‘‘The  storage  area  network  is  fundamental  technology  for 
the  future,”  says  Jack  McDonnell,  CEO  of  McDATA  Corp.,  also 
based  in  Broomfield,  Colo.  ‘‘Its  implementation  is  critical  to 
an  organization  maximizing  its  most  strategic  asset  -  data. 
A  SAN  ensures  an  organization’s  valuable  data  assets  will  be 
fully  utilized,  accessible,  and  available,  helping  a  company  ex¬ 
ploit  new  business  opportunities  and  maximizing  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.” 

Today’s  SAN  is  heterogeneous  and  based  on  Fibre  Chan¬ 
nel,  an  open  standard  for  connecting  storage  devices  and  host 
servers.  “McDATA’s  technology  is  based  on  Fibre  Channel, 
and  we  are  extending  it  through¬ 
out  the  enterprise  from  the  data 
center  to  the  desktop,”  says  Mc¬ 
Donnell.  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  International  Data  Corp. 

(IDC)  projects  the  Fibre  Channel 
SAN  market  to  surpass  $2  billion 
by  2002. 

Corporate  Express  uses  Mc¬ 
DATA’s  Fibre  Channel  Director,  an 


enterprise-class  switch,  as  the 
backbone  of  a  SAN  that  con¬ 
nects  its  Sun  Microsystems 
servers  with  a  pair  of  automat¬ 
ed  tape  libraries,  each  contain¬ 
ing  10  tape  drives.  "The  SAN 
gives  us  the  flexibility  to  use  as 
many  drives  as  we  need  to  back 
up  different  domains,  and  we  can  change  the  number  of  dri¬ 
ves  we  use  without  having  to  unplug  devices,”  Fay  explains. 

SANs  are  being  implemented  on  a  large  scale.  Business¬ 
es  are  building  enterprise-class  SANs  sporting  thousands  of 
connections.  To  ensure  the  availability  and  reliability  of  so 
much  mission-critical  data  riding  on  SANs,  McDATA  em¬ 
phasizes  enterprise-class  robust  hardware  architecture  and 
ease  of  management.  Its  Fibre  Channel  Director  provides  32- 
port  capacity,  a  re- 

dundant  hardware  ' 

architecture,  mi-  B  W  B 

crosecond  switching,  and  centralized  management  software 
to  deliver  99.999%  availability.  “Our  McDATA  equipment  has 
never  gone  down,”  says  Fay. 

For  even  greater  scalability,  an  organization  can  manage 
up  to  32  McDATA  Fibre  Channel  Directors  from  one  central 
point  in  its  enterprise  today,  and  more  in  the  future.  To  en¬ 
sure  enterprise-wide  interoperability,  McDATA  thoroughly 
tests  its  SAN  solutions  in  an  open  application  environment 
with  a  host  of  hardware  components.  McDATA  also  solves 
complex  implementation  issues  for  customers  with  its  pro¬ 
fessional  services  method¬ 
ologies  and  wide-ranging 
SAN  educational  offerings. 
Where  others  build  small 
SANs  in  the  hopes  of  scal¬ 
ing  them  up,  McDATA  ar¬ 
chitects  and  builds  enter¬ 
prise-class  SANs  from  the 
start,  which  can  be  scaled 
down  or  up  as  needed. 


►  McDHTH  corp.  •  l-BDD-545-5mB  •  www.mcdata.com 
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•vs  provide  24x7  virtual  workforce 


y  asm  in  is  the  ultimate  customer  service  repre¬ 
sentative:  she  is  patient,  knowledgeable,  learns 
quickly,  and  gives  a  whole  new  meaning  to  full¬ 
time  employment.  Once  you  take  her  on,  she  will 
never  leave  for  a  better  job.  But  don’t  expect  to  see  her 
at  the  company  holiday  party:  Yasmin  is  100%  virtual. 


Yasmin  was  created  by  developers  using  a  vRep™  solution 
from  San  Francisco-based  Neuromedia,  Inc.  The  company 
provides  software  and  services  for  the  creation  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  browser-based  virtual  representatives  (vReps).  With 
Neuromedia’s  vRep  solution,  users  can  create  a  virtual  rep¬ 
resentative  such  as  Yasmin  “in  a  matter  of  weeks,”  says  Kevin 
Braithwaite,  head  of  projects  forAxcess.com,  a  London-based 

company  that  plans, 

NEUROMEDIA,  INC.  ^  r  7 

tomer  service  solutions.  "It  really  depends  on  the  extent  of 
knowledge,  interaction,  and  integration  you  require.” 

Yasmin  and  other  vReps  “talk”  to  customers  naturally  and 
in  real  time  via  a  typed  conversation,  learning  important  cus¬ 
tomer  information  as  they  go.  Neuromedia  has  helped  Axcess 
meet  its  customers’  growing  demands  for  Internet-based  so¬ 
lutions  for  e-commerce  and  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment.  “Our  customers  have  a  pressing  need  for  an  interface 
that  increases  the  amount  of  online  information  [they  receive] 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  a  search  engine,”  Braithwaite 


explains.  “Neuromedia’s  vRep  solu¬ 
tion  gives  them  a  way  to  improve  in¬ 
teraction  and  gain  knowledge  oftheir 
customers.” 

Neuromedia’s  vRep  solution  pro¬ 
vides  more  relevant  data  to  Braith- 
waite’s  customers  than  any  other  In¬ 
ternet  technology.  Unlike  search 
engines,  artificial  agents,  and  auto¬ 
mated  e-mail,  vReps  respond  direct¬ 
ly  to  customer  queries  with  refined 
and  relevant  information.  As  a  result, 
the  technology  increases  Web-based 
sales,  reduces  customer  support 
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Spain 


To  experience  a  vRep  in  action,  visit 
Yasmin  at  www.one2one.co.uk 


calls,  and  increases  ROI  by  leveraging  the 
strengths  of  a  company’s  current  systems 
and  knowledge  base. 

“It  is  extremely  beneficial  that  the  vRep 
easily  integrates  with  other  systems,  from 
databases  to  external  Web  sites,”  Braithwaite  says.  “By  do¬ 
ing  so,  the  vRep  becomes  a  friendly,  accessible  interface  to  a 
variety  of  information  sources  throughout  the  company.  It  can 
then  use  this  data  to  offer  faster  service,  personalized  offers, 
and  real  value.” 

The  vRep  solution  also  grows  with  a  company  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  its  success.  The  product  is  “robust, 
scalable,  and  extremely  comprehensive,” 

Braithwaite  says.  “It  can  handle  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  traffic  and  extend  its  functionali¬ 
ty  through  plug-in  modules.” 

By  using  Neuroscript,  Neurome¬ 
dia’s  intuitive  scripting  language, 
content  experts  can  fine-tune  and 
increase  the  dialogue  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  their  vReps.  Nontechnical 
business  experts  can  also  contribute 
their  expertise  through  the  software’s  con¬ 
tent  contribution  wizards.  The  result  is  an  enhanced  experi¬ 
ence,  says  Braithwaite,  in  which  “you  can  build  customer  loy¬ 
alty  and  further  develop  your  online 
brand.”  Neuromedia’s  vRep  solution 
can  be  an  important  tool  for  creating 
stickier  Web  sites  that  build  lasting  - 
and  more  profitable  -  customer  rela¬ 
tionships.  “As  Web  sites  shift  from  be¬ 
ing  just  online  brochures  and  become 
true  customer  interaction  centers,”  he 
says,  “a  vRep  offers  a  highly  effective 
social  interface,  one  that  not  only 
guides  and  assists  users  through  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  of  information,  but 
can  also  develop  ongoing  relation¬ 
ships  of  trust.” 
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One  2  One  have  two  roening  partrers  n  Spain  -  Telefonica  Moviles  (GSM  90C)  and 
Hetevlsion  wovi  (GSM  lauu)  fiease  sea  the  map  below  for  coverage  and  charge  details 
for  one  of  them. 

Would  you  like  fo  knaw  more  abou:  roaming  in  Spain? 


roaming  partners 


Retevision  Movi' 
(GSM  1S00) 


Information 

Tie  first  mnute  of  el  calls  is  always  charged.  Thereafter  calls  are  charged  in  1 
second  units.  Cells  of  a  djrabon  of  less  than  2  seconds  are  not  charged  for.  All  cals 
a-e  subject  to  a  one-off  connection  charge. 
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tH  e  bigg  est  com  put er  security  problem  facing 
companies  today  is  protecting  the  entire  enter¬ 
prise  -  not  just  headquarters.  With  the  Internet, 
company  networks  that  used  to  be  confined  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  physical  location  have  been  radically  extended 
to  include  branch  offices,  telecommuters,  mobile 
workers,  and  trading  partners  around  the  world. 


ice 


These  multiple  points  of  entry  into  the  corporate  network 
greatly  increase  the  risk  of  attack. 

Protecting  every  office  of  the  modern  enterprise  and  keep¬ 
ing  its  security  up  to  date  is  the  mission  of  Seattle-based 
WatchCuard  Technologies,  Inc. 

“With  its  current  family  of  security  appliances,  Watch¬ 
Cuard  provides  a  unique  security  solution  that  matches  the 
requirements  of  any  size  office  -  from  broadband  telecom¬ 
muters  at  home,  to  small  and  mid-sized  offices  and  mission- 
critical  headquarters  locations  of  large  distributed  enterpris¬ 
es,”  says  Chris  Christiansen,  program  director  of  Internet 
Security  at  Framingham,  Mass. -based  I  DC  Research. 

WatchCuard  is  the  only  Internet  security  vendor  today  that 
offers  firewall  protection  and  VPN  services  for  any  size  of¬ 
fice,  combined  with  an  easy  way  to  manage  the  connections 
from  a  single  point.  The  company’s  popular  LiveSecurity  Sys¬ 
tem  features  the  high-performance  Firebox  II  series  offirewall 
appliances  for  headquarters  offices  and  large  branch  offices, 
as  well  as  two  new  products:  Firebox  SOHO  for  small  branch 
offices,  and  Firebox  Telecommuter  for  home  workers. 

The  most  important  aspect  of 
securing  the  “Internet-distributed” 
enterprise  is  centralized  manage¬ 
ment,  for  which  WatchGuard  deliv¬ 
ers  VPN  Manager.  This  tool  gives 
companies  a  graphical  view  of  all 
Fireboxes  throughout  the  enterprise 
and  displays  the  status  and  location 
of  virtual  private  network  (VPN) 
tunnels  between  headquarters  and 
branch  offices,  telecommuters,  and 
mobile  workers. 

The  need  for  security  is  height¬ 
ened  in  small  offices  using  broad¬ 


band  connections  to  access  the  Internet. 
“Always  on”  connections  like  DSL,  ISDN, 
and  cable  modems  are  a  natural  target  for 
hackers,  so  it  is  critical  to  provide  firewall 
protection  and  VPN  services  to  offices  us¬ 
ing  them.  WatchGuard’s  Firebox  Telecom¬ 
muter  and  Firebox  SOHO  appliances  are 
plug-in  firewall  solutions  that  also  provide 
safe  tunnels  for  sending  and  receiving  in¬ 
formation  between  offices  or  back  to  the  corporate  network. 

“WatchCuard 
gives  companies 
the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  the 
latest  LiveSecurity 
[Service]  update  de-  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

livered  directly  to  their  network  administrator’s  desktop  for 
centralized  distribution  to  Firebox  appliances  throughout  the 
enterprise,”  says  IDC’s  Christiansen.  The  company  provides 
its  award-winning  LiveSecurity  Service  with  all  its  appliances 
to  keep  defenses  current.  The  LiveSecurity  Service  -  the  only 
updating  service  of  its  kind  -  automatically  sends  software 
updates,  threat  responses,  and  other  information  directly  to 
the  management  console  for  immediate  action. 

Small  businesses  that  want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  plug¬ 
in  security  system  can  install  Firebox  SOHO,  which  includes 
a  plug-in  Firebox  security  appliance,  firewall  software,  the 
LiveSecurity  Service,  and  the  ability  to  establish  a  VPN  con¬ 
nection  between  offices.  The  system  gives  small  offices  with 

fewer  than  50  users  the  added  ben¬ 
efit  of  securely  connecting  multiple 
computers  and  sharing  a  single 
broadband  Internet  connection. 

“The  low-price  segment  is 
where  we  see  the  most  dynamic 
growth  for  firewall  appliances,” 
says  Christiansen.  “[The  company] 
is  the  leader  in  the  sub-$5,ooo 
market  segment.  WatchGuard 
rules  this  area,”  he  adds. 

For  a  free  video  and  CD-ROM, 
call  the  number  below  or  visit  Watch- 
Guard’s  Web  site. 


WatchGuard 


►  wrtchgurrd  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC.  •  i-BDD-n34-ggo5  •  www.watchguand.cam 
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USI  N  ESS 

races  to 


s  jumping  to  Internet  Protocol  (IP)  as  it 


e-commerce,  e-opportunity,  e-everything.  of  such  tools  requires  network  ad- 

w/L  ^  4.L  I  •  4.L  f  m  i  CC’  L  J  ministrators  to  install,  manage, 

What  the  explosive  growth  of  I  P  traffic  has  done,  says  learn,  and  support  as  many  as  five 

products  to  address  a  single  net¬ 
work  traffic  problem. 

Lightspeed  Systems’  IP  Magic 
Suite  was  developed  to  help  man¬ 
age  every  aspect  of  IP  traffic  from 
a  common,  intuitive  interface.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  command 
line,  says  Brian  Thomas,  Lightspeed’s  marketing  director. 
“You  just  drag  and  drop  familiar  objects.  You  can  even  man¬ 
age  traffic  by  existing  Windows  domain  users  and  groups.” 
The  company  also  offers  a  flexible  network  management  ar¬ 
chitecture  that  allows  for  the  rapid  development  of  modular, 
compatible  features  for  processing  I P  traffic. 

“We  considered  individual  point  solutions,  but  we  need¬ 
ed  a  flexible  suite,  not  a 


Rob  McCarthy,  CEO  of  Bakersfield,  Calif.-based  Lightspeed 
Systems,  Inc.,  is  to  “stretch  the  performance  capabilities  ofto- 
day’s  enterprise  networks  to  the  limit,  impeding  availability 
and  access  to  business  systems  critical  for  success.” 


Time  Warner  Cable’s  Road  Runner  online  service  division, 
however,  doesn’t  intend  to  get  caught  in  an  IP  bandwidth 
crunch.  As  the  company  rolls  out  its  Road  Runner  high-speed 
cable  modem  services,  it  turned  to  Lightspeed  Systems  to  give 

it  tight  control  of  the  IP 
""  LL?JL  LJJJLLiJ  >LIJ ^  environment.  “Light- 

MJtGHTMWBED  speed  Systems'  IP  Mag- 


■SYSTEMS- 


ic  network  traffic  man¬ 


agement  solutions  provide  incomparable  flexibility,  high 
availability,  and  overall  control  of  Internet  traffic  and  e-busi¬ 
ness  applications,”  says  JeffJennings,  a  regional  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Road  Runner,  based  in  Bakersfield,  Calif.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  counting  on  Lightspeed  to  manage  both  its  internal 
e-business  applications  and  its  business-to-business  cable 
modem  services,  avoiding  the  performance  and  availability 
issues  tripping  up  other  companies. 

Lightspeed  Systems  provides  a  suite  of  network  traffic 
management  tools  based  on  its  acclaimed  IP  Magic  technol¬ 
ogy.  IP  Magic  offers  network-critical  functionality  that  makes 
it  easy  for  network  managers  to  support  the  business  needs 
ofthe  organization.  These  needs  include  policy  management 
for  load  balancing,  traffic  prioritization  for  quality  of  service, 
application  availability  monitoring,  IP  filtering,  security,  and 
network  address  translation. 

By  contrast,  most  network  traffic  management  tools  are 
single-purpose  utilities,  such  as  load  balancers  or  proxy 
servers.  While  these  utilities  address  important  needs,  the  use 


agic  is  multifaceted, 
like  a  Swiss  army  knife." 

Seff  Jennings,  Road  Runner 


bunch  of  different  tools,” 
says  Time  Warner  Cable’s 
Jennings.  Furthermore, 

“Some  pieces  we  get  with 
Lightspeed  can’t  be  dupli¬ 
cated  without  a  massive 
hardware  investment.” 

The  Lightspeed  solution 
runs  on  a  standard  Win¬ 
dows  NT  box.  In  addition, 

“Lightspeed’s  graphical 
interface  lets  us  quickly 
and  intuitively  create  com¬ 
plex  traffic  management 
solutions  for  load  balanc¬ 
ing,  traffic  prioritization, 
and  bandwidth  management,”  he  says. 

In  the  end,  Time  Warner  Cable’s  Road  Runner  division 
wanted  both  the  cost  control  and  improved  service  levels  de¬ 
livered  by  Lightspeed’s  IP  Magic,  the  only  software  architec¬ 
ture  of  its  kind  providing  both  a  comprehensive  feature  set 
and  tight  integration  with  Road  Runner’s  Windows  environ¬ 
ment.  “IP  Magic  is  multifaceted,  like  a  Swiss  army  knife,"  Jen¬ 
nings  concludes.  “We  can  use  it  to  fix  a  lot  of  problems.” 


With  a  single,  drag-and-drop  inter¬ 
face,  traffic  configurations  are 
created  effortlessly. 


►  LIGHTSPEED  SYSTEMS,  INC.  •  1-GE1-BS4-HSS1  •  WWW.lightspBBdsy5tBm5.C0ni. 
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The  B2B  Network 


Where  buyers  and  sellers  of  IT  solutions  meet.  Globally. 
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BUYERS 


SELLERS 


Finding  products  is  easy  —  finding  solutions 
is  not.  B2B  Network  is  an  online  service  that 
helps  those  searching  for  IT  solutions  find 
the  companies  that  can  provide  them.  Work 
smart  —  it's  easy  to  create  an  RFP  and 
post  it  to  the  marketplace  or  browse  the 
expansive  network  of  solution  providers. 

Not  only  can  you  create  an  outline  of  your 
needs,  you  are  in  control.  Only  companies 
that  offer  your  requested  services  can 
contact  you.  It's  that  simple. 


Getting  your  IT  solutions  noticed  has 
never  been  easier.  List  your  company — 
at  no  charge  —  with  B2B  Network. 
Whether  you  are  a  global  integrator  or  a 
boutique  e-shop,  this  service  allows  you  to 
be  listed,  by  speciality,  in  the  B2B  Network 
of  solution  providers.  You  will  instantly 
become  accessible  to  IDG's  enterprise  and 
IT  professional  online  communities.  With 
an  average  spending  power  of  over  $30 
million,  you  want  to  be  at  the  fingertips 
of  these  buyers  looking  for  IT  solutions. 


Visit  the  B2B  Network  today  at  www.cio.com/b2b. 
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New  Economy 


gone  away — they’ve  simply  made  their  own  set  of  adjustments. 
These  days,  a  new  breed  of  LBO,  the  transformational  opera¬ 
tor,  has  emerged.  These  firms,  such  as  Clayton  Dublier  &  Rice 
(CD&R)  and  Forstmann  Little,  don’t  just  chop  up  companies 
and  resell  the  pieces;  they  transform  the  companies  before  they 
sell.  With  everyone  playing  the  equity  game  so  loosely  these 
days,  LBOs  stand  to  make  huge  gains  by  buying  old  compa¬ 
nies,  taking  them  private,  getting  them  ready  to  do  business 
on  the  internet  and  then  offering  them  up  as  fresh  IPOs.  The 
junk  equity  gained  by  selling  these  companies  could  make  the 
junk-bond  days  seem  dull  by  comparison. 

For  example,  CD&R  purchased  Wesco  Distribution  for 


LBOs  stand  to  make  huge  gains  by  buying  old 
companies,  taking  them  private,  getting  them  ready 
to  do  business  on  the  internet  and  then  offering 
them  up  as  fresh  IPOs. 


$800  million  in  1994  and  sold  it  for  $1.1  billion  after  making 
significant  operational  improvements.  How  do  they  perform 
this  magic?  They  buy  the  company,  bring  in  new,  strong  oper¬ 
ating  management,  give  equity  to  management  and  employ¬ 
ees,  and  aim  for  clear  operating  goals.  If  necessary,  the  trans¬ 
formational  operators  are  willing  to  make  huge  investments 
to  fix  the  company,  improve  cash  flow  and  market  share.  Then 
they  bring  the  company  out  on  the  public  market — trans¬ 
formed — and  make  all  involved  rich. 

These  LBOs  have  not  yet  even  begun  to  tap  the  possibilities 
for  making  a  traditional  business  ready  for  the  online  world. 
For  example,  if  an  operationally  oriented  LBO  firm  like 
CD&R  bought  Toys  “R”  Us,  took  it  private  for  a  few  years 
and  invested  in  the  changes  necessary  to  transform  it  into  a 
combination  marketplace  and  “marketspace”  company — that 
is,  you  could  shop  in  the  store  or  online — Toys  “R”  Us  would 
surely  be  valued  at  the  same  level  as  its  online  competitor 
eToys,  which  despite  a  mere  $30  million  in  sales  has  a  market 
cap  10  times  that  of  $11. 2-billion-in-sales  Toys  “R”  Us. 

If  Toys  “R”  Us  could  transform  itself,  it  wouldn’t  just  match 
eToys,  it  would  crush  it.  Can’t  fit  junior’s  toy  into  the  SUV?  The 
checkout  clerk  could  log  on  to  the  website  and  have  it  delivered 
to  your  door.  Worried  about  online  return  hassles?  Just  bring 
it  back  to  any  Toys  “R”  Us  store.  The  possibilities  for  “bricks 
and  clicks”  services  are  endless,  and  Toys  “R”  Us  has  stores 
in  every  part  of  the  country  to  test  them  out  cheaply.  Rope  off 
a  few  hundred  square  feet  of  a  store  and  experiment  with  will¬ 
ing  customers.  Give  them  scanners  to  choose  the  toys  they 


want,  then  go  to  an  ATM-style  kiosk  linked  to  Toys  “R”  Us’s 
website  to  confirm  the  order  and  select  fulfillment  options — 
pickup  in  the  store  or  home  delivery. 

Toys  “R”  Us  could  be  an  example  of  seamless  integration 
of  place  and  space  while  rewarding  its  investors  with  a  wind¬ 
fall.  Why  doesn’t  Toys  “R”  Us  do  it  now?  I’d  argue  that  man¬ 
agement  is  afraid.  They  speculate  that  if  they  simply  maintain 
a  web  presence,  the  market  might  reward  them  in  four  years 
when  all  this  internet  hysteria  calms  down.  No  wonder  Toys 
“R”  Us  decided  to  spin  off  its  dotcom  effort,  robbing  itself  of 
the  possible  synergies  of  bricks  and  clicks.  The  two  organiza¬ 
tions  remain  separate,  and  the  people  who  run  the  brick-and- 
mortar  business  have  no  incentive  to  help  the 
dotcom  business  and  vice  versa. 

Companies  can  save  themselves  the  pain 
and  humiliation  of  being  snapped  up  by 
LBOs  if  they  change  themselves  first.  Yet  the 
wonderful  world  of  organizational  transfor¬ 
mation  is  like  sausage  making — better  done 
in  private  and  never  shown  to  the  person  eat¬ 
ing  the  sausage.  Worse,  if  companies  invest 
to  transform  their  businesses,  they  will  take 
an  earnings  hit  because  of  higher  expenses,  and  Wall  Street  is 
likely  to  severely  punish  their  stock  price.  At  the  same  time,  if 
they  do  not  invest  to  maximize  the  effective  use  of  internet  tech¬ 
nology,  they  will  continue  to  see  dotcom  startups  grab  cheap 
capital  while  they  grind  out  hard-won  earnings  with  little  stock 
appreciation. 

To  protect  their  companies,  progressive  management  teams 
must  be  willing  to  do  three  things:  Invest  in  transforming  the 
business;  reward  employees  equally  for  both  online  and  brick- 
and-mortar  successes;  and  bring  in  outside  management  and 
pay  systems  to  attract  the  best  talent  available.  If  the  capital 
markets  will  not  give  management  the  equity  necessary  to 
transform  the  business,  company  leaders  must  consider  a  man¬ 
agement  buyout  or  sell  themselves  to  an  LBO  firm. 

CIOs  play  an  important  role  in  making  these  transforma¬ 
tions.  They  must  clearly  articulate  the  power  of  internet  tech¬ 
nologies  to  radically  lower  the  cost  of  customer  service,  logis¬ 
tics,  marketing  communications  and  other  key  functions.  The 
CIO  is  best  positioned  because  he  or  she  has  the  knowledge 
of  what  it  takes  to  play  in  the  information  economy. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  action  before  barbarians  are  once 


again  at  the  gate,  armed  and  hungry  for  blood.  QE1 


John  J.  Sviokla  (svioklaj@diamtech.com),  a  former  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School  professor,  leads  the  digital 
strategy  practice  at  Diamond  Technology  Partners 
(www.diamtech.com).  Do  you  fear  another  LBO  inva¬ 
sion?  Let  John  know  at  neweconomy@cio.com. 
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Does  Your  IT  Environment 
Have  Room  to  Grow? 


InfoVista  SLM  Solutions  Give  You 
Unlimited  Flexibility  And  Scalability. 

InfoVista’s  Service  Level  Management  (SLM)  solutions  measure,  analyze,  and  report 
on  the  quality  of  service  within  entire  information  systems  —  including  the  network, 
systems,  and  applications. 

They  give  you  a  real-time  view  of  the  managed  environment,  reporting  failures 
as  they  happen  and  predicting  problems  before  they  happen. 

Central  management  of  information  speeds  troubleshooting  in  large  distributed 
environments.  And  historical  data  lets  you  identify  trends  and  patterns,  so  you  can 
plan  and  manage  proactively. 


The  bottom  line  is  a  flexible,  smooth  running  IT  environment  with  room  to  grow. 


WE  LIKE  OUR  LOVERS 

:  4  ;|M  Hl|  f  .  »•; 


TO  TAKE  THEIR  TIME. 

NOT  OUR  WEBSITES 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE  YOUR  E-BUSINESS  GLOBAL  BETTER  MAKE  SURE  YOU  CAN  DELIVER  ALL 
YOUR  CONTENT  QUICKLY.  ADERO'S  GLOBAL  NETWORK  OF  ADVANCED  SERVERS  AND  SERVICES 
BRINGS  LIGHTNING-QUICK  WEB  CONTENT  TO  99%  OF  THE  PLANET.  THAT’S  POTENT  STUFF,  DADDY. 


adero> 

The  world  wants  your  business. 


mmmm 


Fine  Print 

What  You  Don't  Know  Can  Hurt  You 


Time  Is 
of  the  Essence 

Electronic  documents  will  stand  up 
in  court  only  if  the  who,  what  and  when 
they  represent  are  unassailable 

BY  CHARLES  R.  MERRILL 


ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE  and  web-based  applications  have  ditched 
the  realm  of  theory  and  live  large  in  everyday  reality.  But 
today’s  applications  only  foreshadow  what’s  to  come  in  ease 
of  use  and  legal  reliability.  For  example,  current  systems  use 
encrypted  sessions  to  guard  against  eavesdroppers.  But  is  that 
enough  to  stand  up  to  a  full-fledged  legal  challenge  of  any 
kind?  What  happens  when  one  party  to  an  ill-fated  electronic 
deal  denies  the  terms  of  a  contract,  when  it  was  sent  or  that  it 
was  sent  at  all?  Internet-based  business  models  will  require 
solid  technical  solutions  to  answer  such  questions. 


her.  Specifically,  nonrepudiation  means  that  a  party  to  an  elec¬ 
tronic  agreement  cannot  falsely  deny  sending  the  particular 
document  or  message  on  which  a  legal  agreement  is  founded. 

For  example,  after  making  an  online  deal  with  Bob  that 
turns  out  to  be  unprofitable,  Alice  might  try  to  deny  that  she 
was  in  fact  a  party  to  the  agreement.  If  nonrepudiation  can  be 
established,  Bob  can  effectively  block  a  lying  Alice  from  wrig¬ 
gling  out  of  her  bad  deal.  Legal  nonrepudiation  is  where  the 
rubber  meets  the  road  in  resolving  contract  disputes  because 
it  helps  decide  who  pays — Alice  or  Bob.  It  amounts  to  evi¬ 
dence  strong  enough  to  convince  a  judge,  jury  or  other  third 
party  that  Alice’s  denial  of  the  document  is  false. 

Traditionally,  agreements  are  given  legal  significance  when 
the  parties  involved  sign  paper  documents  affirming  who  they 
are,  what  obligations  they  intend  to  establish  and  when  their 
legal  relationship  begins  and  ends.  Over  the  centuries,  statutes 


Repudiate  This 

The  concept  of  agreement  is  the  keystone  of  business  relation¬ 
ships.  In  both  the  paper-based  and  online  world,  if  Bob  seeks 
to  enforce  an  agreement  that  Alice  made  with  him,  he  first  of 
all  needs  to  attribute  that  particular  agreement  to  Alice  (rather 
than  some  impostor  using  Alice’s  name).  When  dealing  with 
online  attribution  attorneys  are  increasingly  borrowing  the  term 
nonrepudiation  from  the  information  security  field  to  describe 
a  situation  where  Alice’s  agreement  is  robustly  attributed  to 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  NAOMI  SHEA 


You've  invested  in  growing  your  business.  Now,  the  pressure  is  on  to  thrive  in  the 
digital  economy. 

At  Inacom,  we've  developed  solutions  allowing  our  clientele  to  utilize  their  e-business 
infrastructure  to  its  fullest.  Our  consultants  will  help  extend  the  reach  of  your 
existing  environment,  while  facilitating  enterprise  collaboration  through  a  review  of  your  back-end 
systems  for  reliability,  security  and  manageability. 

To  learn  how  Inacom  can  help,  visit  www.inacom.com  and  request  a 
complimentary  copy  of  our  Windows  2000  white  papers. 

Inacom's  e-business  infrastructure  services-keeping  innovation  alive. 


tzi 


Windows  r 


Fine  Print 


and  court  decisions  have  accumulated  to  govern  commercial 
relationships,  and  the  laws  are  not  about  to  radically  change. 
Yet  it’s  clear  that  the  models  for  doing  business  are  radically 
changing — and  fast.  What  happens  when  these  worlds  col¬ 
lide?  And  what  can  be  done  to  reconcile  the  old  with  the  new? 

That  depends  upon  the  ability  of  technology  to  provide 
trustworthiness  that  is  functionally  equivalent  (if  not  superior) 
to  that  of  traditional  methods.  A  paper  document  is  generally 
trusted  to  fix  the  time  of  an  event  because  methods  exist  to 
establish  the  age  of  the  document.  It  requires  special  forgery 
techniques  to  alter  a  time-date  stamp  on  paper,  or  to  outsmart 
expert  forensics  regarding  aging.  If  an  electronic  document 


could  be  marked  in  an  equally  trusted  way  to  prove  its  age, 
then  it  could  be  just  as  enforceable  as  its  paper  counterpart. 

Signed,  Sealed,  Delivered 

To  achieve  nonrepudiation,  the  questions  of  when  and  what 
can  be  authoritatively  answered  by  trusted  time-date  stamping 
(TTDS),  which  provides  a  way  to  freeze  the  contents  of  electronic 
documents  in  time.  To  round  it  out,  public  key  infrastructure 
(PKI)  systems  address  the  who  and  what  questions  using  digital 
signatures,  which  reliably  bind  a  person’s  identity  to  the  content 
of  an  electronic  document  “signed”  by  that  person. 

One  TTDS  product,  Surety.com’s  Digital  Notary  Service, 
resolves  the  when  and  what  issues  with  an  elegant  approach. 
Local  user  software  generates  a  small  but  unique  digital  fin¬ 
gerprint  of  the  data  in  the  document.  This  fingerprint  (also 
called  a  hash)  is  transmitted  to  a  central  server,  which  notes 
the  time  of  receipt  and  combines  it  with  other  hashes  received 
at  that  time  to  generate  a  superhash  value,  which  is  written  into 
Surety’s  universal  registry.  The  server  then  sends  the  user  a 
notary  record  (binary  record  in  proprietary  format).  Later, 
when  the  user  needs  to  authenticate  the  document,  the  local 
software  creates  a  test  superhash  from  the  stored  document  and 
cryptographic  information  in  its  notary  record.  This  is  then 
compared  with  the  actual  superhash  stored  in  Surety’s  universal 
registry.  If  they  match,  then  both  the  document  time  of  cre¬ 
ation  (when)  and  content  (what)  are  unassailably  verified. 

PKI  addresses  nonrepudiation  of  identity  using  a  dual-key 
encryption  system  that  allows  users  to  uniquely  sign  documents 
with  a  digital  signature.  Alice  (the  subscriber)  attaches  a  digi¬ 
tal  signature  to  a  document  using  her  own  encryption  key  (the 
private  key).  This  has  a  counterpart  (the  public  key),  which 
anyone  may  use  to  confirm  that  the  digital  signature  was  signed 


with  the  corresponding  private  key.  By  binding  Alice’s  identity 
to  her  public  key  in  a  digital  certificate,  a  trusted  third  party 
known  as  a  certification  authority  (CA)  allows  Bob  to  verify 
that  Alice  signed  the  document.  Under  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Digital  Signature  Guidelines,  a  court  will  presume 
that  Alice  did  sign  the  document  unless  she  can  prove  other¬ 
wise.  This  digital  signature  system  also  uses  a  hash  process  to 
verify  the  what  attribute  of  the  electronic  document. 

Complementary  Technologies 

As  described,  PKI  uses  a  pair  of  keys  that  require  special  han¬ 
dling.  If  the  private  key  owner  loses  control  of  his  or  her  pri¬ 
vate  key,  the  public  key  certificate  must  be 
revoked.  PKI  uses  a  CA  to  confirm  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  key  belongs  to  a  particular  individual;  in 
TTDS  the  third-party  computer  server  creates 
the  necessary  superhash  at  a  given  absolute 
time.  The  two  technologies  have  complemen¬ 
tary  strengths.  Working  together,  they  provide  a  robust  infra¬ 
structure  for  the  delivery  of  all  three  services:  confirming  the 
contractual  who,  what  and  when. 

Suppose  Alice  uses  PKI  to  digitally  sign  and  send  an  e-mail 
order  to  stockbroker  Bob,  instructing  Bob  to  immediately  buy 
a  volatile  stock  at  the  market  price.  For  unknown  reasons, 
Bob  places  Alice’s  order  hours  later  when  the  market  price  is 
much  higher.  Alice  attempts  to  rescind  the  unprofitable  pur¬ 
chase  because  of  Bob’s  delayed  execution.  But  in  the  critical 
issue  of  when  Alice  sent  the  e-mail  message  or  Bob  received  it, 
PKI  can’t  help — it  provides  legal  nonrepudiation  as  to  the  who 
and  the  what  but  no  assurances  as  to  the  when.  Alice  might 
have  changed  her  PC  system  time  before  signing  the  message, 
Bob  might  have  tampered  with  the  received  message.  Without 
TTDS,  other  forensic  means — expensive  and  uncertain — may 
be  needed  to  prove  the  times  when  events  actually  occurred. 

The  use  of  TTDS  to  routinely  time-stamp  messages  also  elim¬ 
inates  after-the-fact  disputes  about  when  the  digital  signature 
was  created.  This  is  important  because  a  digital  signature  cre¬ 
ated  after  its  certificate’s  expiration  time  enjoys  no  more  legal 
force  than  a  generic  signature  on  a  naked  e-mail  message. 

The  use  of  both  TTDS  and  PKI  permits  the  formulation  of 
simple  and  fair  rules  of  legal  nonrepudiation  that  will  nurture 
rather  than  confuse  the  e-commerce  explosion.  By  matching 
or  even  exceeding  the  legal  and  functional  integrity  of  paper- 
based  signatures,  these  technologies  will  facilitate  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  existing  commercial  law  to  brand  new 
web-centric  business  models.  BO 


Charles  R.  Merrill  is  a  partner  of  the  law  firm  of 
McCarter  &  English  in  Newark,  N.J.  Send  your  com¬ 
ments  to  fineprint@cio.com. 


PKI  provides  legal  nonrepudiation  as  to  the  who 
and  the  what  but  no  assurances  as  to  the  when. 
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Network  Appliance. 

When  you're  sick  of  streaming  media 
that's  more  like  a  trickle  than  a  stream. 


Sad,  but  true.  What’s  called  streaming  media  today  is  largely  a  stop-and-go  trickle  of  muddled 
audio  and  video.  Which  leaves  your  customers  squinting,  ears  straining,  at  tiny,  erratically  moving 
video.  Or,  worse,  facing  blank  screens  and  silent  speakers. 

It  won’t  be  that  way  when  our  NetCache''  appliances  go  to  work  on  your  network.  Scaling  its 
infrastructure  to  enhance  the  Web  experience.  Reliably  delivering  high-quality  streaming  media  to 
thousands.  Standing  alone  in  their  ability  to  support  all  major  streaming 
media  formats -Apple’s  QuickTime ,™  Microsoft ®  Windows  Media,"  and 
RealNetworks’  RealSysterri" G2. 

So.  Ready  to  blow  away  those  server  and  network  bottlenecks?  Then 
visit  us  at  www.netapp.com/streaming/ .  And  learn  how  NetCache 
appliances  can  make  streaming  media  really  stream. 


NetworkAppliance8 

1-800-536-3064  ext.1515 
www.netapp.com 


©2000  Network  Appliance.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  The  Network  Appliance  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Network  Appliance  is  a  trademark  of  Network  Appliance  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Microsoft  and  Windows  Media  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Apple  is  a  registered  trademark  and  QuickTime  is  a  trademark  of 
Apple  Computer.  Inc.  RealNetworks  and  RealSystenTG2  are  registered  trademarks  of  RealNetworks.  Inc.  All  other  brands  or  products  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Network  Appliance  Inc.  has  no  relationship  with,  nor  is  endorsed  by.  RealNetworks,  Inc. 


MER  MORTALS 

MANAGE  PEOPLE  AND  MONEY. 

YOU  MANAGE 


THE  KNOWLEDGE 


OF  TH  0  USANDS. 


When  you  can  find  the  best  person  for  the  job  in  your  global  organization,  that’s 

knowledge  management  for  e-business.  When  your  company’s  best  thinking  is 
just  a  few  clicks  away,  that’s  knowledge  management  for  e-business.  When  you 

m  bring  all  this  together  instantly,  that’s  knowledge  management  for  e-business. 
How  do  you  do  it?  With  super.human. software  that  helps  e-business  people  work 
together.  To  learn  more,  visit  www.lotus.com/superhumansoftware 

SUPER.HUMAN.SOFTWARE 


Lotus 


An  IBM  Company 


Lids  President 
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Nancy  Babine-Kucinski: 


“We  didn’t  see 


Lids.com  as  a 


MPMjpjPP 

.  £ 


separate  business 


entity,  because  we 
couldn’t  imagine 
that  our  customers 
saw  it  that  way.” 
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clicks 


bricks 


T 

H  et’s  say  you  collect  caps.  Base- 

*  *  ball  caps,  college  team  caps, 

sportswear  brand-name  caps,  visors.  You 


Once  seen  as  adversaries, 
physical  and  electronic 
transactions  hook  up  in  the 
quest  for  retail  success 

BY  ANNE  STUART 


know  that  Lids,  the  hat  specialty  store  in 

the  mall,  will  give  you  one  hat  free  for  every  seven  you  purchase.  So  you  visit  your  nearest 
Lids  store.  You  buy  two.  You  hit  the  Lids  in  another  mall.  You  pick  up  two  more.  But  you  still 
want  three  others  that  you  couldn’t  find  at  either  retail  outlet.  Not  to  mention  the  freebie. 


Discover 

►  What  click  and  mortar 
really  means— and 
why  it  matters 

►  The  two  key  elements 
for  online-offline 
success 

►  The  hottest  in-store 
technology  for  making 
it  work 

►  How  online  companies 
build  brands  offline 


No  problem. 

You  can  ask  either  store  to  order  the  hats,  then  pick  them  up  and  pay 
for  them  later.  Or  you  can  pay  now  and  Lids’  warehouse  will  ship  them 
to  you  directly. 

Or  you  can  go  home,  get  on  Lids.com  and  place  the  order  yourself. 

No  matter  how  you  split  up  your  purchase,  the  headgear  headquarters 
knows  when  you  hit  the  magic  number  and  qualify  for  the  bonus  hat. 
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If  you’ve  got  a  coupon  or  a  gift  certificate, 
you  can  redeem  them  at  the  store  or  at  Lids 
.com.  You  can  return  merchandise  in  per¬ 
son  or  by  mail,  regardless  of  where  you 
bought  it — a  departure  from  the  standard 
operating  procedures  of  many  companies 
that  run  their  internet  and  physical-world 
businesses  largely  as  separate  ventures.  The 
Westwood,  Mass. -based  company  keeps  a 
record  of  everything  you’ve  ever  bought 
from  Lids,  anyplace,  anytime.  Online  or  off. 

“If  we’re  going  to  dominate  the  brick- 
and-mortar  world,  we  want  to  dominate  the 
internet  as  well,”  says  Nancy  Babine-Kucin- 
ski,  president  of  the  self-described  category 
killer  that  sells  10  million  hats  a  year.  “We 
didn’t  see  [Lids.com]  as  a  separate  business 
entity,  because  we  couldn’t  imagine  that  our 
customers  saw  it  that  way.  The  customers  see 
Lids  as  a  brand” — no  matter  where  they’re 
seeing  it. 

In  a  nutshell,  that’s  what  click  and  mor¬ 
tar  is  all  about. 

It’s  been  less  than  a  year  since  the  term, 
attributed  to  a  Charles  Schwab  executive, 
entered  the  lexicon.  But  it’s  quickly  become 


more  than  a  clever  sandwiching  of  mouse 
click  and  brick  and  mortar.  It  signifies  a  mon¬ 
umental  shift  in  thinking  about  how  exist¬ 
ing  companies  weave  e-commerce  into  their 
business  plans.  They  no  longer  think  in  terms 
of  offline  or  online.  It’s  offline  and  online. 
Bricks  and  clicks. 


A  Revelation 

f"T"1  ODAY  IT  MAY  SEEM  PAINFULLY 
obvious  that  companies  should 
JL  serve  customers  in  as  many  venues 
as  possible:  online,  by  phone  or  fax,  by  mail 
or  in  person.  Some  industries,  notably  air¬ 
lines  and  some  veteran  mail-order  catalog 
businesses,  have  mastered  the  integrated 
approach  (see  “The  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Past,”  CIO  WebBusiness,  Dec.  1,  1999). 
But,  of  course,  until  recently  most  companies 
viewed  brick-and-click  efforts  as  entirely  sep¬ 
arate,  if  not  downright  mutually  exclusive, 
ventures.  These  days,  though,  even  some 
internet  pioneers  are  working  harder  to  keep 
one  foot  in  the  physical  world.  Consider 
Egghead  Software  of  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  which  closed  all  its  physical 
stores  in  1998  to  become  online-only 
Egghead.com.  Fast-forward  to  late 
1999,  when  CEO  George  Orban 
implied  that  Egghead.com  might  soon 
go  full  circle  by  adding  some  brick- 
and-mortar  stores  to  its  web  presence, 
saying  that  he  believes  “the  biggest 
threat  to  online  companies  is  from 
more-traditional  companies.” 

That’s  a  180-degree  turn  from  the 
conventional  wisdom  of  just  a  year  or 
so  ago.  Back  then,  traditional  compa¬ 
nies  dithered  about  getting  online 
because  they  worried  about  compet¬ 
ing  with  their  existing  distributors  and 
retailers,  or  even  with  their  own  brick- 
and-mortar  stores.  They  worried 
about  spreading  resources — human 
and  financial — too  thin.  And  many 
found  themselves  mired  in  questions 
about  whether  to  charge  sales  tax  online; 
currently,  most  charge  for  online  sales  only  in 


Staples  CIO  Brian  Light  plans  to  put  web- 
based  kiosks  with  product  catalogs  in  airports. 
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In  Vogue 

Click-and-mortar  retail 
efforts  are  on  the  rise. 

Here’s  a  sampling  of  some 
projects  in  the  works. 

■  Best  Buy,  a  Minneapolis-based 
chain  of  consumer  electronics  stores, 
lets  customers  check  the  status  of 
their  service  requests  online.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  who  drops  off  an  ailing  televi¬ 
sion  set  or  computer,  for  instance,  can 
log  in  from  home  to  find  out  whether 
it’s  been  repaired  and  the  latest  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  problem. 

■  W.H.  Smith  Co.,  the  British 
bookseller,  began  combining  physical 
and  online  sales  in  December  1999. 
Customers  can  order  online  and  have 
books  delivered  to  their  homes, 
offices  or  any  W.H.  Smith  store, 
including  those  in  airports  and  train 
stations  they  expect  to  pass  through 
while  traveling. 

■  Walgreen’s  Co.  launched  an 
internet  pharmacy  billed  as  being 
totally  integrated  with  the  company’s 
2,800  retail  stores.  Customers  can 
place,  refill  or  transfer  prescriptions, 
check  the  status  of  a  prescription 
order  and  request  same-day  store 
pickup  or  request  shipping  to  their 
homes.  In  a  password-protected 
secure  area,  customers  can  enter 
their  own  insurance  information  and 
view  their  personal  prescription  pro¬ 
files  online,  getting  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  retail  pharmacists  use  at  the 
counter.  And  Walgreen’s  says  the 
effort  hasn’t  hurt  expansion  plans: 

The  Deerfield,  III. -based  company 
plans  to  open  450  more  stores  by 
August  2000.  By  2010,  the  company 
says,  it  could  have  6,000  stores  in 
addition  to  its  internet  presence. 

-A.  Stuart 
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Push  never  really  disappeared.  It  just  went  to  work  for  companies 
like  Compaq,  Tech  Data,  and  Robertson  Stephens.  To  get  these 
stories  and  more,  go  to  www.backweb.com.  Or  call  1-800-863-0100. 


PUSH  FOR  E-BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS. 


Compaq  Computer  Corporation 

Using  BackWebf  Compaq  delivers 
performance  enhancements  and  soft¬ 
ware  updates  to  Presario  customers.  By 
proactively  handling  technical  support 
issues,  Compaq  increases  customer 
satisfaction  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 


Tech  Data 

Using  BackWeb,  Tech  Data  pushes  product 
information,  promotions,  pricing  and 
training  videos  to  resellers.  Simply  by 
eliminating  broadcast  faxes,  Tech  Data 
saves  millions  per  year.  Not  to  mention 
the  ability  to  deliver  more  targeted 
information,  which  establishes  mindshare 
and  increases  revenues. 


Robertson  Stephens 

Using  BackWeb,  Robertson  Stephens 
pushes  market  updates  and  critical 
information  to  stock  traders.  By 
accelerating  the  delivery  of  information, 
Robertson  Stephens  helps  traders  react 
faster  to  market  changes,  which 
ultimately  results  in  increased  revenues 
and  improved  customer  service. 


Companies  Using  BackWeb:  Fidelity  Investments,  Hewlett-Packard,  SfiP,  U  S  West,  Cisco  and  more. 


©2000  BackWeb  Technologies,  Inc.  nil  rights  reserved.  BackWeb  is  a  registered  trademark  of  BackWeb  Technologies,  nil  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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states  where  they  maintain  stores. 

Overall,  though,  click-and-mortar  compa¬ 
nies  are  more  likely  to  agree  with  Brian 
Light,  CIO  for  Staples,  who  expects  the 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  company’s  e- 
commerce  efforts  to  earn  $1  billion  annu¬ 
ally  by  2003.  Asked  whether  those  revenues 
might  come  at  the  expense  of  Staples’  brick- 
and-mortar  stores,  Light  says:  “We’d  rather 
cannibalize  ourselves  than  have  someone  else 
come  in  and  do  it.” 

In  fact,  many  companies  find  that  their  e- 
commerce  sites  actually  drive  traffic  to  their 
stores.  At  Sears.com,  customers  can  do  side- 
by-side  product  comparisons  before  clicking 
to  buy  tools  or  appliances.  But  many  visi¬ 
tors  use  the  site  to  gather  information  before 
heading  to  the  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  at  their 
local  mall.  “We  hear  story  after  story  about 
customers  who  go  to  the  website,  research 
what  they  want,  print  it  out  and  bring  it  to 
the  sales  associate,”  says  Dennis  Honan,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Chicago- 
based  Sears.com.  Because  customers  walk 
in  the  stores  knowing  pretty  much  what  they 
want,  salespeople  can  sell  those  drills,  refrig¬ 
erators  and  washing  machines  much  faster, 
he  says.  Website  customers  can  also  apply  for 
a  Sears  credit  card,  get  instant  approval 
online  and  apply  it  to  the  electronic  transac¬ 
tion  in  progress — or  to  any  later  purchase, 
online  or  off.  Says  Honan:  “Our  mission  is 
to  make  it  easy  for  our  customers  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  us,  regardless  of  how  they  do  it.” 

In  other  cases,  stores  drive  traffic  to  sites. 
That’s  the  idea  behind  the  nearly  200 
Gateway  Country  brick-and-mortar  stores, 
which  let  customers  test-drive  Gateway  com¬ 
puters  online  before  ordering  them  from  the 
San  Diego-based  company. 

Pre-Web  Thinking 

And  yet  concerns  about  channel 
conflict  remain.  In  a  move  that  sent 
shudders  through  the  e-commerce 
world,  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.  announced  in 
October  1999  that  it  would  halt  sales  of  its 
own  products  on  Levi.com  and  Dockers.com. 
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The  San  Francisco-based  jeans  maker,  which 
saw  overall  sales  slump  by  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion  between  1996  and  1998,  cited  the  high 
cost  of  running  its  award-winning  sites  even 
while  insisting  that  online  sales  had  been 
strong.  But  its  exodus  from  e-commerce 
neatly  eliminated  another  problem:  the 
aggravation  of  Levi’s  retailers  who  worried 
that  the  website  would  draw  customers 
away  from  their  brick-and-mortar  stores  and 
who  resented  the  manufacturer’s  ban  on  sell¬ 
ing  Levi’s  products  on  their  own  websites. 

Levi’s  lifted  the  ban  on  at  least  two  of  its 
retailers — J.C.  Penney  and  Macy’s — which 
both  began  carrying  Levi’s  products  on  their 
websites  for  the  first  time  after  the  1999  hol¬ 
iday  shopping  season.  Herman  Miller,  the 
Zeeland,  Mich.-based  office  furniture  com¬ 
pany,  faced  similar  bitter  complaints  from 
its  dealer  and  retailer  networks  when  it 
began  offering  direct  sales  online;  employ¬ 
ees  at  San  Francisco-based  Charles  Schwab 
feared  losing  their  jobs  when  the  company 
began  offering  cut-rate  stock  trades  online. 

To  survive,  most  companies  will  eventually 
sell  their  wares  both  directly  and  through 
retail  channels,  offline  and  online,  predicts 
Patricia  Seybold.  “Customers  want  to  buy 
direct,”  says  Seybold,  president  of  the  Boston- 
based  consulting  group  that  bears  her  name. 
She  dismisses  the  idea  that  companies  can’t 
effectively  serve  both  online  and  offline  cus¬ 
tomers.  “That’s  pre-web  mentality,  that 
there’s  a  scarcity  of  customers  out  there.” 

Ultimately,  analysts  say,  any  successful 
click-and-mortar  business  boils  down  to  two 
attributes.  First:  It  must  be  transparent  to 
the  customer.  “Successful  means  seamless,” 
Seybold  says.  Ideally,  customers  should  be 
able  to  shop  when  and  how  they  want: 
online,  in  a  store,  by  telephone,  by  fax,  by 
mail,  even  by  e-mail. 

Equally  important:  Everything  must  work 
perfectly.  Success  means  “providing  a  best- 
in-class  customer  experience,  regardless  of 
channel,”  says  Ana  Chau,  KPMG  Inter¬ 
national  partner  for  customer  relationship 
management  in  consumer  markets.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  all  companies  selling  anything  online 
should  know  their  customers’  preferred 
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Dress  Barn  Executive  Vice  President  David 
Jaffe:  “We  ’re  trying  to  come  up  with  the  most 
customer-friendly  system  we  can.  ” 

channels,  “whether  it’s  the  web  for  teenagers, 
brick-and-mortar  stores  for  families  or  cata¬ 
logs  for  senior  citizens.” 

E-Infiltration 

OFTEN,  COMPANIES  MUST  TURN  TO 
outside  partners  to  make  sure  they 
can  deliver  what  they  promise. 
Customers  of  the  Suffern,  N.Y.-based  Dress 
Barn  stores  will  soon  be  able  to  buy  and 
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return  clothes  and  shoes  in  any  combination 
of  channels:  stores,  online  or  through  a  new 
catalog.  “We’re  really  trying  to  look  at  every 
aspect  of  the  business  and  come  up  with  the 
most  customer-friendly  system  we  can,”  says 
Executive  Vice  President  David  Jaffe.  “Down 
the  road,  we  want  it  to  become  one  giant  [in- 
house]  system.”  For  now,  though,  the  Dress 
Barn’s  “seven-figure  investment”  relies  heav¬ 
ily  on  third-party  fulfillment  for  items 
ordered  from  its  catalog  and  website;  the 
company  also  used  an  outside  web  developer. 

Combining  clicks  and  bricks  obviously 
involves  establishing  strong  customer  call 
centers,  superior  data-mining  applications 
and  onsite  features  such  as  personal  shoppers 


and  gift  registries.  But  an  increasing  number 
of  companies  are  also  using  in-store  technol¬ 
ogy  to  drive  traffic  to  their  e-commerce  sites. 
The  most  popular:  web-based  kiosks  that  let 
customers  and  salespeople  check  inventory 
and  order  products  right  from  the  sales  floor. 

At  first  blush,  that  may  seem  counter¬ 
intuitive:  Why  offer  e-commerce  in  the  store? 
But  proponents  say  kiosks  make  sales  by 
providing  an  instant  information  resource. 
At  Sears,  customers  who  come  in  without 
printouts  in  hand  can  visit  the  website,  find 
the  right  drill  or  washing  machine,  then  tell 
the  sales  associate:  “See,  this  is  the  one  I  was 
talking  about.”  Salespeople  can  then  check 
inventory  to  find  out  whether  and  where  the 


Marriages  of 
Convenience 

Clicks  snag  bricks  as 
e-business  gets  real 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  online 
companies  increasingly  want  to  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  offline  as  well,  often 
by  partnering  with  existing  big-name 
brick-and-mortar  merchants.  In  some 
of  the  biggest  recent  matches: 

■  America  Online  joined  forces  with 
Wal-Mart  Stores.  AOL,  the  Dulles,  Va.- 
based  interactive  services  company, 
offers  a  lower-cost,  Wal-Mart-branded 
version  of  its  internet  access  service. 
Wal-Mart,  based  in  Bentonville,  Ark., 
promotes  the  service  and  AOL's  other 
products  in  its  ads  as  well  as  in  nearly 
3,000  Wal-Mart  and  Sam’s  Club  stores. 

■  Yahoo,  the  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
web  search  engine  and  portal,  teamed 
up  with  Kmart  Corp.  Yahoo  offers  free 
web  access  to  users  of  BlueLight.com, 
Kmart's  just-launched  e-commerce 
site.  In  exchange,  the  Troy,  Mich.,  chain 
of  discount  stores  promotes  Yahoo  on 
its  site  and  in  its  stores. 

■  Microsoft  invested  $200  million  in 
Best  Buy  Co.,  a  Minneapolis-based 
consumer  electronics  and  appliance 
retailer,  in  exchange  for  Best  Buy’s 
agreement  to  promote  and  sell  the 
MSN  internet  service  in  its  stores. 

■  Brainplay.com,  a  Denver-based  toy 
e-tailer,  merged  with  KB  Toys,  a 
traditional  toy  seller  in  Pittsfield, 

Mass.,  to  create  KBKids.com.  The  new 
company’s  CEO,  Srikant  Srinivasan, 
has  said  that  the  deal  was  driven  by 
“a  fundamental  belief  that  pure-play 
e-commerce  is  pass6.”  -A.  Stuart 
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CDW  Computer  Centers  CIO  Jim  Shanks:  “I  don’t  care 
how  customers  get  to  us.  ” 


item  is  in  stock.  That  can  result  in  quicker 
sales — particularly  important  for  salespeo¬ 
ple  who  work  on  commission — because  cus¬ 
tomers  pretty  much  know  what  they  want  to 
buy  before  even  talking  to  a  salesperson.  Of 
course,  sales  associates  can  still  add  value  by 
doing  things  the  website  can’t:  answering 
questions,  critically  comparing  features  and 
demonstrating  products.  And  they  can  make 
sales  that  might  have  otherwise  been  lost.  If 
shoppers  at  some  Bloomingdale’s  branches 
can’t  find  exactly  what  they  want  in  the 
store,  they  can  stop  by  a  kiosk,  search  for 
the  product  online  and  order  it  instantly, 
paying  with  a  credit  card. 

Lids’  stores,  mostly  located  in  malls  and 
airports,  tend  to  measure  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  square  feet.  No  single  store  could  pos¬ 
sibly  contain  the  10,000  different  hats  and 
accessories  available  from  Lids.com.  Instead, 
each  sells  regionally  oriented  merchandise: 


Boston  Red  Sox  caps  in 
New  England,  Seattle 
Mariners  caps  in  the 
Northwest.  A  Massachu¬ 
setts  customer  looking  for 
a  Mariners  cap  can  find 
the  right  style  and  size  on 
the  store  kiosk;  a  sales 
associate  can  then  make 
the  sale,  ordering  the  hat 
from  the  chain’s  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Mass.,  warehouse 
and  sending  it  wherever 
the  customer  wants.  Or, 
working  right  from  the 
cash  register,  the  sales¬ 
person  can  find  the  near¬ 
est  store  with  the  right 
hat  in  stock  and  direct 
the  customer  there.  Lids 
trains  its  retail  sales  staff 
to  refer  customers  to 
Lids.com  for  out-of¬ 
stock  items,  rewarding 
stores  with  a  percent¬ 
age  of  all  online  sales. 

Staples  plans  to  put 
web-based  kiosks  with 
product  catalogs  in 
major  urban  airports,  Light  says.  That  way, 
executives  traveling  to  business  meetings  or 
conferences  can  stop  by  the  kiosk,  order  100 
folders  or  a  new  laptop  printer  cartridge, 
then  have  them  waiting  at  their  hotels,  offices 
or  homes  when  they  get  there. 

“I  don’t  care  how  customers  get  to  us,” 
says  Jim  Shanks,  CIO  of  CDW  Computer 
Centers,  based  in  Vernon  Hills,  Ill.  “Our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  our  customers,  whether  they 
come  by  fax,  by  phone,  in  our  stores  or 
online.” 


Dual  Manifestation 

U 


NQUESTIONABLY,  IT’S  A  MAJOR 
undertaking  for  an  existing  brick- 
and-mortar  company  to  get  into  e- 
commerce:  Mary  Modahl,  vice  president  of 
research  for  Forrester  Research,  estimates  the 


cost  of  launching  and  marketing  a  major  e- 
commerce  site  to  be  at  least  $25  million  to 
$50  million.  But,  she  says,  “I  would  argue 
that  it’s  harder  [for  e-businesses]  to  establish 
a  physical  presence  nationwide.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  maintaining  a  world-class  website, 
most  internet  pure  plays  must  develop  the 
name  recognition  of  brick-and-mortar 
brands  like  Sears,  The  Gap,  Wal-Mart  and 
Staples.  It  takes  a  tremendous  effort  for  a 
web-based  business  to  build  its  brand  both 
on  the  web  and  in  the  physical  retail  world. 

That’s  just  what  Vitamins.com  is  trying 
to  do.  The  Falls  Church,  Va.,  company 
started  out  as  an  online  retailer.  Then  it 
moved  into  the  mail-order  business  by  pur¬ 
chasing  L&H  Vitamins  of  Long  Island  City, 
N.Y.,  automatically  inheriting  that  com¬ 
pany’s  product  line  and  its  350,000  cata¬ 
log  customers.  “We  think  it’s  cheaper  to 
acquire  customers  by  buying  a  catalog  and 
migrating  those  customers  to  the  internet 
than  by  making  a  portal  deal,”  such  as 
partnering  with  a  search  engine  like  Yahoo 
or  a  service  like  America  Online,  says  CEO 
Robert  Haft  (see  “Marriages  of  Con¬ 
venience,”  Page  81).  “They’re  already 
acquainted  with  our  products.”  The  com¬ 
pany  combined  all  products  from  both 
companies  in  its  database,  integrating  that 
with  the  L&H  warehouse  systems  so  that 
customers  can  find  products  quickly  and 
have  them  shipped  the  same  day. 

Finally,  the  company  began  opening 
Washington,  D.C.-area  retail  stores  that, 
while  clearly  brick-and-mortar  businesses, 
operate  under  the  Vitamins.com  name.  Each 
of  the  “demonstration  stores,”  as  Haft  calls 
them,  sells  a  sampling  of  the  company’s 
products;  like  Gateway’s  computer  stores, 
they  also  contain  web-based  kiosks  with 
product  information  and  ordering  capability. 
But,  he  emphasizes,  the  web  remains  the 
company’s  main  retail  channel.  Stores  are 
simply  for  customer  convenience  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  brand  in  hopes  of  steering  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  website. 

Toysmart.com,  an  online  toy  seller 
launched  in  early  1999,  opened  a  brick-and- 
mortar  store  in  its  Waltham,  Mass.,  head- 
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Want  to  bring  order  to  the  e-frenzy? 
The  new  Hitachi  Freedom  Storage  7700E. 


Servers 


Storage 


Solutions 


The  Hitachi  Freedom  Storage"*  7700E  is  ready  for  anything.  It’s  the  world's 
only  storage  system  that  comes  with  a  100%  data  availability  guarantee.  It 
delivers  unprecedented  performance  and  availability  to  Windows  NT' 
UNIX?  and  S/390?  And  it's  built  on  a  superior  open  architecture 
with  redundant  technologies  that  make  failure  virtually  impossible. 

You  will  grow.  Do  it  on  a  solid  foundation.  Start  with  a  visit  to  our  Web  site 
at  www.10.hds.com.  Or  call  1-888-387-5315. 


DATA  SYSTEMS 


Built  for  fast  times"' 
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quarters  several  months  later.  But  its  off- 
the-beaten-path  location  in  a  converted 
hardware  store  between  an  auto-body  shop 
and  a  liquor  store — rather  than  in  a  mall — 
shows  that  this  particular  toy  store  isn’t  just 
about  high-volume  sales.  Instead,  its  physi¬ 
cal  outlet  works  like  an  ongoing,  informal 
focus  group  and  showroom  for  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Like  the  Vitamins.com  outlets,  Toy- 
smart’s  offline  presence  offers  just  a  fraction 
of  the  50,000  items  available  on  the  web; 
and  like  Vitamins.com,  the  company  main¬ 
tains  in-store  kiosks.  If  customers  don’t  find 
the  right  game  or  book  or  doll  or  Lego  set 
in  the  store,  they  can  go  right  to  the  web. 
Officials  in  the  fast-growing  company — 
which  expanded  from  nine  employees  in 
February  1999  to  more  than  300  before  last 
Christmas — also  wanted  to  introduce  them¬ 
selves  to  the  surrounding  community, 
including  a  public  elementary  school  a  block 
away.  The  store  lets  kids  and  parents  try 
before  they  buy.  When  something  gets  a  lot 
of  attention  in  the  store,  it’s  a  safe  bet  that 
Toysmart  will  soon  beef  up  promotions  of 
the  same  item  online  too. 


Coining  a  Phrase 

Its  everywhere  now.  But  a  year  ago,  nobody  had  used 
the  phrase  click  and  mortar — at  least  not  publicly. 

Credit  for  coining  the  term  generally  goes  to  David  S.  Pottruck,  president  and  co-CEO  of 
San  Francisco-based  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  Pottruck  used  the  catchy  phrase  in  a  speech 
at  an  internet  conference  in  July  1999  as  he  described  the  discount  brokerage’s  successful 

efforts  to  coordinate  all  its  services  so  that 
customers  can  trade  stock  online,  in  person  at  its 
walk-in  retail  branches  or  by  telephone,  either 
using  an  automated  touch-tone  system  or  by 
talking  to  a  call  center  representative. 

In  his  speech,  Pottruck  predicted  that  future 
business  success  will  hinge  not  on  pitting  brick- 
and-mortar  companies  against  online-only  efforts, 
but  in  successfully  integrating  the  two.  After  all, 
Pottruck  observed,  “We’re  all  embedded  in  the 
real  world."  And  since  then,  click-and-mortar  has  quickly  evolved  into  a  cornerstone  of 
netspeak,  indicating,  in  Pottruck’s  words,  the  marriage  of  “the  best  of  the  physical  world 
and  the  best  of  technology.”  -A.  Stuart 
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Number  of  times  the  phrase 
click  and  mortar  has  appeared 
in  print  and  broadcast  stories: 

January  to  June  1999:  0 
July  1999:  6 
August  to  September  1999:  87 
October  to  November  1999:  252 

SOURCE:  LEXIS-NEXIS 


Lids  Integration 

For  all  these  click-and-mortar 
businesses,  convergence  hinges  on 
making  sure  information  moves  seam¬ 
lessly  between  channels.  Lids  accomplished 
that  by  synchronizing  individual  and  retail 
store  orders  with  each  other  as  well  as  the 
company’s  warehouse.  Commerce  Exchange 
software  from  New  York  City-based 
Inter  World  Corp.  powers  Lids’  free-hat  loy¬ 
alty  program,  Headfirst,  which  rewards  cus¬ 
tomers  whether  they  buy  online  or  in  person. 
Customers  can  also  tally  or  redeem  their 
Headfirst  points  and  return  merchandise  to 
either  place;  the  website  even  explains  how 
customers  can  measure  their  heads  for  the 
best-fitting  cap. 

Working  with  Fort  Point  Partners,  a  San 
Francisco  consulting  and  systems  integra¬ 
tion  firm,  Lids  also  developed  a  cashless  gift 
certificate.  The  product,  essentially  a  debit 
card,  helps  Lids  reach  its  primary  audiences: 
kids  and  teenagers  who  can’t  yet  buy  online 
because  they  don’t  have  credit  cards.  Armed 
with  a  prepaid  Lids  gift  card,  kids  can  order 


Vitamins.com  CEO  Robert  Haft  opened 
“demonstration  stores”  to  promote  the  website. 

hats  without  borrowing  Mom’s  Visa  or  hit¬ 
ting  Dad  up  for  a  loan. 

Lids’  50,000-square-foot  warehouse 
serves  both  its  370  retail  stores  in  42  states 
and  its  individual  internet  customers  world¬ 
wide.  The  company  still  relies  on  people  to 
pick  and  pack  the  orders,  whether  it’s  one 
Michigan  State  University  cap  for  a  Big  Ten 
football  fan  or  92  Boston  Red  Sox  hats  for 
the  store  closest  to  Fenway  Park.  But  Lids 
claims  a  near-zero  error  rate  in  filling  those 
orders,  thanks  to  a  bar-code  system  that 
identifies  every  hat  from  warehouse  arrival 
to  customer’s  head.  Before  Lids  implemented 
that  system,  warehouse  workers  filled  orders 
by  reading  microscopic  numbers  off  printed 
order  receipts,  says  distribution  director 
Stephen  Knauth.  “The  accuracy  rate  on  this 
was  not  the  greatest  in  the  world,”  he 
acknowledges.  Now  employees  use  hand¬ 
held  scanners  to  check  bar  codes  every  time 
a  hat  goes  into  a  box,  whether  it’s  for  an 
individual  customer  or  a  store.  If  the  product 
selected  doesn’t  match  the  order,  the  system 
refuses  the  transaction. 

From  that  perspective,  Lids  no  longer  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  its  retailers  and  its  indi¬ 
vidual  customers,  Knauth  says.  “You  are 
basically  just  another  store  to  me,”  he  says. 

That  philosophy  is  a  folksier  version  of 
Patricia  Seybold’s  advice  for  anybody  aspir¬ 
ing  to  become  a  click-and-mortar  contender: 
“Own  your  customer’s  total  experience.”  BE! 


Anne  Stuart  is  a  former  senior  editor  at  CIO. 
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Many  companies  are  moving  so  fast  to  get  their  businesses  onto  the  Web,  they’re  not  thinking 
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about  the  risks  in  using  yesterday’s  technologies.  Chances  are,  they’ll  get  burned.  Enterprise 
Application  Server  takes  care  of  that.  As  a  leader  in  Enterprise  Portal  solutions  for  business; 
Sybase  offers  an  application  server  that  will  ensure  your  global  customers  24x7  operations. 
EAServer’s  versatility  ensures  a  smooth  connection  to  any  application,  whether  you’re  working 
in  Java,  XML  or  HTML.  And  its  proven  mission-critical  dependability  enables  you,  your 
employees,  and  your  customers  to  weather  whatever  tempests  the  marketplace  or  changing 
technology  trends  blow  your  way.  To  find  out  how  Sybase  can  help  you 
deploy  rapid  e-Business  solutions  today,  call  1 -800-8SYBASE  or  visit 
www.sybase.com/easerversuccess.  We  promise  you  a  great  connection. 

©2000  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Your  company's  doing  well.  Just  make  sure  it  doesn't  expand  beyond  the  capacity  of 
its  inflexible,  soon-to-be-obsolete,  communication  system.  We  won't  let  that  happen. 
When  you  outsource  your  voice  communications  with  us,  we'll  make  sure  it  evolves 
with  your  business.  Without  additional  capital  investment.  That  way,  you  can  buy  more 
frivolous  things,  like  furniture.  Call  1-877-500-LINE,  or  visit  www.accessline.com. 
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Call  us  at  the  first  sign  of  success. 


Case  Files 


E-Business  Models 


By  letting  attorneys  settle 
simple  insurance  claims 
online,  this  automated 
negotiating  service  hopes 
to  take  some  pain— and 
time-out  of  the  process 

BY  IAN  SPRINGSTEEL 


FOR  GAIL  KOFF,  founding  and  managing  part¬ 
ner  of  Jacoby  &  Meyers,  a  New  York  City-based 
national  personal-injury  law  firm,  settling  the  major¬ 
ity  of  insurance  claims  her  firm  handles  is,  in  theory, 
a  simple  matter  of  agreeing  on  a  figure.  Rear-end  col¬ 
lision  and  a  sore  neck?  How  about  $20,000?  Icy  steps 
and  a  fractured  wrist?  $12,000  should  do  it. 

If  only  it  were  so  simple  in  practice. 

“There’s  this  traditional  dance  that’s  expected  in  nego¬ 
tiations,”  Koff  says.  “Neither  side  is  able  to  come  right 
out  and  ask  for  what  they  want.”  Because  of  the  growing  number  of  court  cases,  disputed 
claims  can  take  two  to  three  years  to  come  to  trial,  and  negotiations  rarely  get  serious  until  just 
before  the  court  date.  When  combined  with  the  problems  imposed  by  claims  adjusters’  higher 
workloads  and  attorneys’  busy  schedules,  Koff  finds  it  surprising  that  any  cases  ever  get  settled. 

Yet  one  web-based  startup  is  promising  to  eliminate  some  of  the  frustration  with  its  auto¬ 
mated  negotiating  process.  Cybersettle.com  offers  an  online  service  that  acts  as  a  blind  inter¬ 
mediary,  allowing  insurers  and  their  claimants  to  simultaneously  make  confidential  offers 
and  demands  and  potentially  settle  their  claims  within  hours  or  days  instead  of  months. 

When  attorneys  James  Burchetta  and  Charles  Brofman  announced  their  plans  to  create  a 
web-based  insurance  settlement  service  in  1996,  their  friends,  colleagues  and  even  their  fam¬ 
ilies  feared  they  had  succumbed  to  a  “let’s-do-an-internet-IPO”  midlife  crisis.  Nevertheless,  the 
two  founded  Cybersettle.com  that  winter,  using  up  every  asset  and  loan  they  had  and  calling 
in  every  favor,  raising  nearly  $2  million  to  fund  the  startup.  An  additional  $600,000  invest¬ 
ment  from  the  Kaye  Group,  an  insurance  company  in  New  York  City,  helped  boost  the 


The  Company:  Cybersettle.com 

Founded  January  1996  Website  launched  August  1998  Location  New  York 
City  Leadership  James  Burchetta,  chairman  and  co-CEO;  Charles  Brofman, 
president  and  co-CEO  Employees  120  Mission  To  quickly  settle  monetary 
disputes  in  insurance  and  commercial  claims  Progress  10,000  claims  regis¬ 
tered  in  first  17  months  of  operations;  about  4,000  claims  settled  by  late 
1999  Ownership  structure  Private  corporation;  founders  include  Kaye 
Group,  XL  Capital  and  others  URL  www.cybersettle.com 
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“The  big  change 
is  in  the  time 
savings.  Cases 
are  getting  settled 
in  five  minutes 
instead  of  days 
and  months.” 

-RAY  LALO,  TRAVELERS  PROPERTY 
&  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 

company’s  finances  in  early  1998,  and  gave  it 
the  confidence  to  launch  its  website  in 
August  of  that  year. 

“Everyone  we  knew  thought  we  were 
nuts,”  recalls  Brofman,  Cybersettle. corn’s 
president  and  co-CEO.  “Few  people  really 
believed  in  the  internet  then,  and  fewer  could 
see  the  potential  for  business-to-business 
applications  like  ours  to  flourish.” 

But  nobody  calls  the  pair  screwballs 
today.  Their  nascent  company,  which  now 
employs  120  people,  has  established  rela¬ 
tionships  with  11  major  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  and  an  exclusive  relationship  with 
Jacoby  &  Meyers.  Its  biggest  client  coup 
came  with  the  signing  of  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  to  handle  15,000  claims  annually  for 
The  Robert  Plan,  a  large  Bethpage,  N.Y.- 
based  insurance  claims  administrator.  (For 
an  outside  view  on  their  chances  for  success, 
see  “Putting  Judgement  Up  for  Auction,” 
Page  90.) 

Burchetta  and  Brofman  aren’t  your  typical 
web  entrepreneurs.  Both  had  their  own  law 
firms  before  they  joined  forces  in  1994. 
Burchetta  joined  and  then  ran  his  father’s 
law  practice  in  Carmel,  N.Y.,  specializing  in 
personal-injury  law.  Brofman,  who  had  been 
an  assistant  district  attorney  in  the  Bronx  in 
the  early  1980s,  later  started  his  own  practice 
in  Carmel,  where  he  often  negotiated  with 
Burchetta  or  faced  him  in  court. 

The  idea  for  Cybersettle  came  in  1994, 
as  the  pair  opposed  each  other  in  a  garden- 


Cybersettle.com  cofounder  James  Burchetta:  “We’re  trying  to  revolutionize  an  industry.  ” 
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variety  auto-accident  claim.  Brofman  sug¬ 
gested  they  each  jot  down  a  settlement  fig¬ 
ure  they  would  accept,  then  hand  the  pieces 
of  paper  to  a  court  clerk  they  both  knew.  If 
the  offers  were  within  $1,000  of  each  other, 
the  clerk  was  to  give  a  thumbs-up  sign  and 
reveal  the  amounts.  If  they  weren’t,  they 
would  shred  the  offers  and  start  over.  So 
each  carefully  jotted  a  figure,  then  handed 
the  slips  of  paper  to  a  clerk.  The  clerk  com¬ 
pared  them,  grinned  and  gave  the  thumbs- 
up.  Brofman  and  Burchetta  settled  the  case 
that  day  for  $12,000. 

Cybersettle’s  process  works  much  the 
same  way,  except  automatically  and  online. 
One  party  in  a  dispute — an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  for  instance — registers  the  claim  on 


Cybersettle’s  password-protected  system, 
including  three  confidential  offers  for  settle¬ 
ment,  to  be  offered  in  rounds.  The  system 
sends  an  e-mail,  a  fax  and  a  letter  alerting  the 
other  party — an  attorney  for  a  person 
injured  in  a  car  wreck,  for  example — that 
they  can  negotiate  online.  If  the  opposing 
side  chooses  to  participate,  its  representative 
enters  its  three  settlement  demands,  again 
confidentially.  If  Cybersettle  determines  that 
the  amounts  are  within  a  percentage  or  dol¬ 
lar  range  that  the  parties  have  previously 
agreed  to,  the  case  automatically  settles,  and 
the  parties  split  the  difference.  If  Cybersettle 
doesn’t  work  for  them,  the  parties  can  go 
right  back  to  the  standard  offline  settlement 
process.  For  cases  expected  to  involve  less 


Case  Files  |  E-Business  Models 

than  $5,000,  the  system  can  be  customized 
to  settle  for,  say,  amounts  within  30  per¬ 
cent  or  $1,000  of  each  other. 

Cybersettle’s  potential  market  is  huge. 
More  than  100  million  property-casualty, 
auto  and  workers  compensation  insurance 
claims  are  generated  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  About  30  percent  of  those  are 
contested,  requiring  one  or  both  sides  to 
hire  lawyers,  which  slows  the  settlement 
process.  As  a  result,  a  growing  backlog  of 
claims  remains  to  be  settled.  Business-to- 
business  litigation  claims,  medical  malprac¬ 
tice  suits  and  other  types  of  claims  are  also 
ballooning;  Cybersettle  can  handle  those 
as  well.  Additionally,  the  company  hopes  to 
offer  a  new  service  for  claimants  sometime 
this  year,  replacing  paper  checks  with  a 
smart-card  direct-deposit  system. 

If  Cybersettle’s  services  catch  on,  the  com¬ 
pany  should  develop  a  healthy  cash  flow 
fast.  The  firm  charges  insurance  companies 
flat  fees  of  $25  to  register  a  case  and  another 
$75  if  the  other  side  of  the  dispute  agrees  to 
participate.  If  the  case  settles,  each  side  pays 
another  fee  based  on  bottom  line:  $200  for 
settlements  of  more  than  $10,000,  $150  for 
those  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  and 
$100  for  those  below  $5,000.  Settling  just 
200,000  cases  annually  would  earn  Cyber¬ 
settle  roughly  $100  million  (assuming  an 
average  of  $400  per  setdement,  plus  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $50  apiece  for  another  200,000  to 
400,000  cases  that  don’t  get  settled). 

Still  in  the  startup  phase,  Cybersettle  has 
had  a  minimal  impact  on  its  market  so  far. 
By  the  end  of  1999,  users  had  registered 
just  10,000  settlement  offers  on  Cybersettle. 
The  company,  which  remains  privately  held, 
says  about  80  percent  of  its  cases  actually 
engage  in  negotiations;  of  those,  about 
35  percent  to  40  percent  settle. 

The  experience  of  some  users,  however, 
has  been  of  lower  settlement  rates,  though 
these  early  clients  insist  that  as  knowledge 
of  the  system  has  grown,  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  registered  disputes  have  settled.  Trav¬ 
elers  Property  &  Casualty  Insurance  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  part  of  Citigroup,  began 
piloting  the  Cybersettle.com  system  in  New 


EXPERT  ANALYSIS  BY  JEFFREY  KRIVIS 

Putting  Judgment 
Up  for  Auction 

Cybersettle.com  is  both  a  trap  for  the  unwary  and  a  blessing  for  the  informed. 

It's  a  trap  because  at  its  core,  Cybersettle  is  a  modified  auction  in  which  the  bid¬ 
ders  are  trying  to  divide  up  a  fixed  pie.  Whatever  one  side  offers,  the  other  takes 
away:  a  classic  zero-sum  game.  Once  in  the  auction,  attorneys  representing  clients 
are  likely  to  justify  further  participation  by  staying  in  the 
game.  After  all,  it  only  takes  a  few  more  dollars  to  keep 
playing  rather  than  miss  out  on  a  quick-and-dirty  settle¬ 
ment  opportunity. 

But  Cybersettle  is  also  a  blessing.  It  provides  a  simple 
and  complete  exit  strategy  for  a  stream  of  routine  legal  dis¬ 
putes,  such  as  traffic  accidents,  where  the  amount  in  con¬ 
troversy  is  modest  and  the  cost  of  proceeding  to  court  is 
prohibitive.  Many  of  these  cases  get  resolved  without  any 
third-party  intervention.  However,  for  the  cases  that  fall 
through  the  cracks,  Cybersettle  serves  as  an  additional 
tool  in  the  claims  handler's  toolbox. 

This  site  will  primarily  serve  insurance  companies  by 
more  efficiently  administering  high-volume  cookie-cutter 
disputes.  Essentially,  Cybersettle  will  use  the  age-old 
marketing  strategy  of  advising  insurers  that  the  transac¬ 
tion  costs  of  keeping  a  claim’s  file  open  will  be  reduced  if 
they  submit  the  case  to  Cybersettle.  The  ultimate  goal,  of 
course,  will  be  a  closed  file. 

The  challenge:  convincing  plaintiffs’  attorneys  that  this 
service  actually  benefits  their  clients,  the  true  victims  in 
this  game  of  chance.  From  an  ethical  standpoint,  the 
dilemma  faced  by  lawyers  is  whether  their  clients  are 
receiving  adequate  representation  from  a  judicial  formula 
cranked  out  by  a  microchip. 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  that  a  computer  program  could 
replace  the  human  element,  a  key  ingredient  in  any  nego¬ 
tiation.  Yet,  with  proper  client  consent,  Cybersettle  could 
fill  a  marketplace  gap  where  the  parties  are  already  fairly 
close  in  their  negotiations  and  are  committed  to  compromise. 

Cybersettle’s  application  outside  the  routine  disputes  encountered  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry  appears  extremely  limited.  Generally,  attorneys  and  their  clients  don’t 
like  giving  up  any  control  over  negotiations.  Even  when  they  hit  a  stalemate,  attor¬ 
neys  can  always  recommend  private  mediation  with  a  professional  neutral  third  party. 
That  person  can,  like  Cybersettle,  serve  as  a  confidential  listener— but  unlike  the 
online  service,  a  human  mediator  can  also  provide  valuable  verbal  feedback. 

Will  Cybersettle  succeed?  I  wouldn’t  want  to  invest  my  retirement  account  in  it— 
but  I  still  wish  I  had  invented  it. 


Jeffrey  Krivis  is  an 
attorney  in  Los 
Angeles  who  has 
mediated  many 
complex  employment 
and  commercial  cases 
online.  He  teaches  at 
the  Pepperdine 
University  School  of 
Law  and  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of 
the  International 
Academy  of  Mediators. 
He  can  be  reached  at 
jkrivis@mediate.com 
or  through  his  First 
Mediation  website  at 
www.firstmediation.net. 
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-business  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  sense. 


Intentia,  the  world’s  sixth  largest  Enterprise  Application 
provider,  is  a  corporate  host  of  CIO  Perspectives. 

Visit  us  at  this  executive  level  event,  April  16-19,  2000, 
at  the  Ritz  Carlton  in  Naples,  Florida. 


Intentia 

1 700  East  Golf  Road,  Suite  900 
Schaumburg,  IL  60 1 73 
Tel:  800.SW.MOVEX 
Fax:  847.762.0901 
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Cybersettle  could  fill  a  marketplace 

gap  where  the  parties  are  already 
fairly  close  in  their  negotiations  and 

are  committed  to  compromise. 


York  City  in  1997.  Since 
then,  the  company  has 
rolled  out  the  system  to 
its  Midwestern,  West¬ 
ern,  and  Southwestern 
property  and  casualty 
offices,  training  and  au¬ 
thorizing  adjusters  to 
register  and  negotiate 
claims  via  Cybersettle’s  web-based  service. 
Ray  Lalo,  assistant  regional  claims  vice  pres¬ 
ident  in  Travelers’  Melville,  N.Y.,  office,  says 
the  settlement  rate  on  claims  registered  on 
Cybersettle  hit  16  percent  by  November 
1999.  “At  first,  when  we  would  register  a 
case  on  Cybersettle,  the  plaintiff  attorneys 
had  never  heard  of  the  system  and  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  it.  They  thought  it  was  our  sys¬ 
tem,  or  they  didn’t  trust  the  web  encryption, 
or  they  just  didn’t  like  the  process,”  Lalo  says. 
“But  as  we’ve  talked  with  attorneys,  and 
they’ve  gotten  familiar  with  the  system,  our 
engagement  rate  and  settlement  rate  have 
both  gone  up.” 

The  actual  number  of  claims  settled  also 
remains  small:  of  the  1,841  cases  registered, 
just  232  settled  on  the  system,  an  overall  rate 
of  about  13  percent.  However,  Lalo  says, 

CiickNsettle.com 


the  settlement  amounts  on  Cybersettle,  on 
average,  paralleled  those  in  cases  settled  the 
old-fashioned  way;  they  just  got  wrapped 
up  faster.  “The  big  change  is  in  the  time  sav¬ 
ings.  Cases  are  getting  settled  in  five  minutes 
instead  of  days  and  months,”  Lalo  says. 

Currently,  only  one  other  company  offers 
a  similar  tool  for  settling  financial  disputes 
over  non-web  transactions  and  claims. 

ClickNsettle.com,  a  subsidiary  of  NAM 
(National  Arbitration  and  Mediation)  Corp. 
of  Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  started  operation  over 
the  summer  of  1999,  using  a  blind  settlement 
process  similar  to  Cybersettle’s.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  core  mediation  business  has  lost  money 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  its  stock  had  been 
in  the  doldrums.  The  addition  of  the  Click- 
Nsettle.com  service,  however,  caused  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stock  to  jump  from  less  than  $1  a  share 


to  more  than  $8  in 
August  1999. 

Yet  that  fledgling 
competition  may  be 
in  jeopardy,  as  Cyber¬ 
settle  makes  an  ag¬ 
gressive  patent  claim 
for  its  application  of 
the  blind-bid  process 
on  the  internet.  In  November  1999,  Cyber¬ 
settle  received  a  “notice  of  allowance”  from 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  indicating  that  its 
patent  would  be  granted  in  about  six  months. 
As  a  result,  Cybersettle’s  executives  are  geared 
up  to  batde  for  their  potentially  lucrative  mar¬ 
ketplace,  a  struggle  similar  to  the  ongoing  skir¬ 
mish  between  Amazon.com  and  Bamesand- 
noble.com  over  Amazon.com ’s  “1-Click” 
purchasing  technology. 

Roy  Israel,  chairman  and  CEO  of  NAM 
and  ClickNsettle.com,  insists  that  a  Cyber¬ 
settle  patent  won’t  keep  his  firm  from  staying 
in  the  market.  “We  have  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  settlement  process  and  our  own  patent 
pending,”  he  says. 

Whether  or  not  Cybersettle  gets  a  patent, 
the  company  still  maintains  a  large  lead  over 
ClickNsettle.com,  which  had  only  registered 
about  1,000  claims  and  helped  settle  150  as 
of  early  December  1999.  Meanwhile,  it’s  not 
far-fetched  to  imagine  Cybersettle  registering 
several  hundred  thousand  claims  in  2000. 

The  company  was  scheduled  to  announce 
later  this  month  that  it  had  closed  on  a  third 
round  of  venture  capital  with  several  finan¬ 
cial  and  strategic  investors,  raising  $30  mil¬ 
lion  for  new  private  shares  representing 
about  one-third  of  the  company.  The  biggest 
prize,  of  course,  is  likely  to  be  Cybersettle’s 
initial  public  offering  of  its  stock. 

But  the  IPO  won’t  hinge  on  profitability. 
Like  most  web  entrepreneurs,  they  aren’t 
overly  concerned  about  operating  in  the 
black  just  yet.  “We’re  investing  everything 
we  can  in  building  this  business,”  Burchetta 
says.  “We’re  trying  to  revolutionize  an  indus¬ 
try,  and  that  takes  time.”  HF1 


Ian  Springsteel,  a  freelance  journalist  based  in  Weston, 
Mass.,  can  be  reached  at  ispringsteel@earthlink.net. 


Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

Roy  Israel,  president  and  CEO 

NAM  Corp.,  a  national  provider  of  alternative  dispute  resolution  services,  started 
ClickNsettle.com  largely  copying  the  model  set  out  by  Cybersettle.com.  Because 
NAM  already  had  relationships  with  more  than  3,000  insurers  and  law  firms,  adop¬ 
tion  has  been  swift:  In  January  2000,  the  company  had  signed  relationships  with 
more  than  250  insurance  carriers  and  law  firms.  As  of  December  1999, 
ClickNsettle.com  had  registered  1,000  cases  and  settled  150. 

Like  Cybersettle,  ClickNsettle.com  requires  that  the  offer  and  the  demand  be 
within  30  percent  of  each  other  to  settle.  But  rather  than  limiting  parties  to  three 
rounds,  this  company  allows  them  to  make  an  unlimited  number  of  settlement  bids 
over  a  60-day  period.  Also,  ClickNsettle.com  gives  users  the  option  of  submitting 
cases  that  do  not  settle  online  to  NAM  for  an  in-person  arbitration  or  mediation, 
services  that  are  billed  separately  at  a  standard  rate. 

Fees  are  slightly  different  as  well.  Registrants  pay  $15  to  submit  a  claim;  each 
side  then  pays  $10  to  $20  per  round  of  negotiations  on  a  sliding  time-based  scale. 
If  a  settlement  is  reached,  each  side  pays  $100  for  amounts  less  than  $10,000, 
and  $200  for  amounts  greater  than  $10,000. 
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Announcing  the  creation  of  a  new  company  that  will  provide  simpler  solutions  to  the  complexities  of  global  communications. 
Concert.  A  new  joint  venture  that  harnesses  the  resources  of  AT&T  and  BT  to  make  connectivity  work  like  never  before. 
Whether  you're  a  start-up  Internet  service  provider,  an  established  multinational  or  a  global 
carrier,  Concert  offers  the  expertise  to  make  sense  of  communications  technology  today, 
and  the  power  to  deliver  your  dreams  tomorrow. 
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When  communications  are  as  simple  as  ABC,  the  possibilities  are  endless 
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Global  communications  simplified  to  the  Wth  degree. 
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ark  Caron  is  used  to  big  guys  beating  on  him.  A  one-time 
high-school  football  halfback,  he  bears  the  scars  of 
shoulder,  knee  and  ankle  injuries  suffered  in  the  grid¬ 
iron  wars.  But — tough  guy  that  he  is — Caron  grossly 
erestimated  the  battle  ahead  when  he  took  the  reins 
IO  at  the  ailing  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of 
Massachusetts  twojyears  ago. 

The  year  before  he  joined,  1996,  was  the  company’s 
orst  year  ever.  He  knew  it  would  be  a  mammoth  chal¬ 
lenge  to  turn  that  around,  but  the  part  that  he  thought 
would  be  most  difficult  for  him  amounted  to  only  a 
fraction  of  the  adversity. 

Caron  thought  he  understood  the  situation  when  he 
joined  several  other  executives  brought  in  to  engineer  a 
corporate  turnaround  near  the  end  of  1997.  He  remem¬ 
bers  thinking  it  would  be  demanding  yet  within  reason 
to  craft  a  future-proof  IT  architecture  including  the  appli¬ 
cations,  standards,  policies  and  procedures  that  would 
enable  Blue  Cross  to  retain  and  attract  profitable  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  would  also  have  to  reshape  the  company’s 
decade-long  relationship  with  EDS,  its  IT  outsourcer.  With 
those  changes  in  place,  the  culture  would  follow  along — 
or  so  he  thought.  He  couldn’t  have  been  more  wrong. 


Scouting  the  Organization 

Caron  did  not  realize  how  hard  it  would  be  to  pre¬ 
pare  Blue  Cross’s  painfully  staid  corporate  culture 
for  the  technological  and  organizational  changes  it  would 
have  to  make.  Most  employees  at  the  $1.9  billion  Boston- 
based  health  insurer  had  been  in  their  jobs  a  full  10  years 
or  more,  and  they  were  numb  from  a  series  of  manage¬ 
ment  changes  and  increasingly  tough  competition  in  the 
health-care  market.  Blue  Cross  had  been  losing  mem¬ 
bers  to  scrappy  regional  newcomers  Tufts  Health  Plan 
and  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan  for  years.  Then, 
as  now,  the  health-care  market  was  “looking  for  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  three  things:  high-quality  health  care,  cost-effec¬ 
tiveness  and  customer  service,”  says  Martin  Silverstein, 
vice  president  of  the  health-care  practice  for  The  Boston 
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Consulting  Group.  In  the  last  two  elements,  Blue  Cross 


was  less  than  competitive.  Tufts  and  Harvard  were  offer- 
~g  lower  premiums  to  entice  corporate  members,  which 


significant  membership  growth.  And  as  the 
incumbent  health-care  provider,  Blue  Cross  was  caught 
off-guard  by  the  newfound  emphasis  on  customer  service, 
says  Silverstein.  Like  many  “Blues”  organizations,  Blue 
Cross  did  not  have  the  entrepreneurial,  service-oriented 
attitude  of  its  younger  peers  in  the  market. 

Corporate  culture  was  largely  to  blame  for  that. 
Experience  had  taught  Blue  Cross  employees  to  keep 
their  heads  down,  not  question  the  status  quo,  just  get 
by.  “Many  Blues  were  bureaucratic,  slow  moving,  less 
responsive  to  the  market,”  says  Silverstein.  In  fine  Blues 
tradition,  Blue  Cross  was  clinging  to  old-school  technol¬ 
ogy,  processes  and  mentalities — the  “not  invented  here” 
syndrome  could  have  been  invented  there.  Meanwhile, 
having  lost  more  than  half  of  its  subscriber  base  in  six 
years,  it  faced  a  serious  threat  of  extinction. 

“I’m  thinking,  ‘I’m  tougher  than  they  are.  I’m 
young,”’  says  Caron.  “But  I  didn’t  realize  how  difficult 
this  culture  would  be.”  A  rugged  41 -year-old  with  sandy 
hair  and  steely  blue  eyes,  Caron  came  of  age  at  compa¬ 
nies  that  prized  entrepreneurial  spirit.  “I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  that  people  would  view  these  changes  as  a  threat. 
I  thought  it  would  be  obvious  that  this  was  something 
that  would  help  them.” 

But  Caron  got  tackled  for  a  loss.  He  spent  the  next 
two  years  on  a  bruising  crusade  to  transform  the  com¬ 
pany’s  systems  and  the  employees’  mind-sets.  He’s  making 
a  difference.  He  has  brought  sanity  to  the  EDS  agree¬ 
ment.  His  division  just  finished 
a  successful  upgrade  of  3,500 
PCs  on  time  and  under  budget. 

He’s  trimmed  a  cool  $52.5  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  all-time-high  IT 
budget  of  1996,  from  $145 
million  to  $93  million.  And 
he’s  got  big  plans  and  dreams. 
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CIO  Mark  Caron  made  a  first  down  in  the  IT  turnaround  at  Blue 

» 

Cross,  but  it’s  still  a  long  way  to  the  end  zone. 

But  decades  of  culture  die  hard.  Caron  admits  his  efforts  are  still  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Looking  Back 

The  late  ’90s  were  not  kind  to  Blue  Cross.  The  company  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  rough  time  making  the  transition  from  the  classic  indem¬ 
nity  health-coverage  model  (where  the  insurer  pays  80  percent  of 
the  cost,  and  the  subscriber  pays  the  rest)  to  managed  care  (where 
subscribers  pay  a  small  fee  for  services,  but  access  to  services  is  cen¬ 
trally  controlled).  Blue  Cross  lost  $100  million  in  1996.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  dropped  from  4  million  in  1991  to  1.57  million 
in  1997,  lost  to  the  new  regional  rivals  in  a  turbulent  market. 

Under  a  long-standing  outsourcing  deal  with  EDS,  IT  costs  had 
skyrocketed.  While  the  industry  average  per-member,  per-month  IT 
cost  ran  at  about  $3.50,  according  to  GartnerGroup  estimates,  Blue 
Cross’s  per-member,  per-month  cost  was  $7.20.  And  although  Blue 
Cross  outsourced  all  of  its  IT  to  EDS  (about  450  EDS  employees 
worked  on  the  company’s  systems),  there  were  still  150  internal  IT 
people  doing  busywork  in  the  business  units. 

On  top  of  the  dismal  fiscal  situation,  end-user  satisfaction  within 


the  company  had  reached  rock  bottom.  A 
data  warehouse  project  crashed  several 
months  into  development  because  of  dis¬ 
parate  databases  and  the  lack  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  data  model.  Creation  of  a  sorely 
needed  medical  management  system 
stalled  because  of  a  lack  of  sponsorship. 
These  failures  were  to  some  degree  due 
to  the  absence  of  a  central  IT  department 
to  chart  long-term  strategy  and  set  stan¬ 
dards.  Left  to  their  own  devices,  middle 
managers  made  decisions  that  optimized 
their  own  positions  at  the  expense  of  the 
enterprise.  Local  optimization,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  led  to  the  proliferation  of  different 
PC  operating  systems  and  hardware,  as 
managers  made  purchasing  decisions 
according  to  personal  whim  rather  than 
considering  which  platform  would  sus¬ 
tain  the  company  for  years  to  come.  “It’s 
hard  for  individuals  to  say,  ‘What’s  best 
for  the  enterprise?’  versus  ‘What’s  best 
for  me?’  It’s  hard  for  them  to  rise  above 
their  patch,”  says  Caron. 

People  were  measured  and  rewarded 
on  their  ability  to  do  things  right  versus 
doing  the  right  thing.  For  example,  inter¬ 
nal  PC  support  people  in  the  business  units  focused  on  tasks  such  as 
fixing  individual  PCs  within  their  units.  But  at  any  given  moment, 
their  energies  might  best  be  spent  fixing  an  enterprise-level  problem, 
such  as  a  downed  server,  rather  than  concentrating  on  their  own 
turf.  This  misalignment  of  IT  and  business  goals  contributed  to  the 
company’s  losing  members  at  a  disturbing  pace. 

When  Caron  joined  as  the  company’s  first  CIO  and  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  reporting  to  the  CEO,  his  first  objective  was  to  bring  the  inter¬ 
nal  IT  people  into  a  central  department  reporting  directly  to  him. 
This  was  a  prerequisite  to  charting  an  IT  strategy  for  the  enterprise. 
One  of  Caron’s  early  goals  was  to  create  an  IT  architecture  that 
reflected  the  changes  that  had  occurred  in  health  care  over  the  last 
few  decades.  “The  typical  indemnity  business  of  20  years  ago  was 
transaction  oriented.  Someone  would  go  to  the  doctor,  and  then  a 
claim  would  be  generated  and  paid.  But  managed  care  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.  You  process  a  claim  and  do  the  transaction  like  before,  but  now 
you  need  to  generate  knowledge  as  a  result  of  that  transaction,” 
explains  Caron.  “You  need  to  take  administradve  information,  clinical 
information,  pharmaceutical  information — all  of  that — and  build  a 
picture  of  each  member.  Then  you  use  that  to  create  future  products 
that  reflect  your  members’  needs.”  Health-care  companies  need  to  be 
proactive  in  serving  members,  or  else  members  will  simply  ditch  them 
for  competitors.  That’s  what  had  been  happening  to  Blue  Cross. 
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APC  Symmetra®  Power  Array™: 

N+1  redundancy  for  100%  uptime 

Data  access  is  critical  to  both  your  internal  and  external 
customers.  Now  that  applications  like  messaging,  Web 
integration  and  E-commerce  are  deemed  mission-critical, 
losing  power  to  your  storage  and  processors  is  not  an  option. 

You  need  to  be  ready  for  the  unexpected.  APC's  Symmetra 
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"Not  having  a  Symmetra  in  place  would  have  resulted  in  lost  data, 
corrupted  hard  drives  and  lost  time  to  recover.  The  Symmetra  system 
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-  Bob  Lesher  and  Charlie  Bise,  Information  Technology,  Exel  Logistics 
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In  order  to  move  to  systems  that  could  use  knowledge  as  a  strate¬ 
gic  weapon  and  not  just  grind  through  transactions,  Caron  first  had 
to  restructure  the  relationship  with  EDS,  which  had  become  grossly 
one-sided  (costs  kept  going  up  even  as  Blue  Cross’s  member  base 
shrunk).  Caron  wanted  to  take  back  the  intellectual  capital  that  resided 
in  the  mainframe-based  transaction-processing  system  developed  and 
maintained  by  EDS.  Knowing  that  he  did  not  want  to  continue  with 
a  sole-source  situation,  Caron  had  two  options:  Bring  all  the  systems 
back  in-house,  or  go  to  a  multivendor  outsourcing  strategy  in  which 
pieces  of  the  architecture  were  outsourced  to  different  providers  and 
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key  applications  were  handled  in-house. 

Caron  decided  to  go  multisource.  There  was  no  way  he  could 
take  the  core  mainframe  applications  back  in-house;  EDS  had  devel¬ 
oped  those  applications  and  owned  them.  Since  Blue  Cross  would 
need  to  run  its  business  on  those  applications  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
keeping  them  with  EDS  was  the  only  viable  choice.  And  Caron  had 
no  desire  to  “own”  the  desktop  assets.  He  believed  a  good  outsourcer 
could  provide  and  maintain  PCs  much  more  efficiently  than  he  would 
be  able  to  do  in-house.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  anxious  to  take 
back  control  over  key  knowledge  areas  such  as  data  warehousing, 
relationship  management  and  medical  management,  because  those 
areas  were  the  keys  to  his  company’s  future. 

Making  Waves 

Caron  did  not  rush  his  strategy.  First,  he  spent  three  months 
gathering  information.  He  huddled  with  every  in-house  IT  per¬ 
son,  and  all  the  key  EDS  people.  He  left  the  rarefied  air  of  the  31st 
floor  executive  suite  and  went  down  onto  the  field  to  see  how  business 
people  actually  did  their  jobs.  He  sat  in  the  call  center  for  days  at  a 
time,  observing  how  representatives  struggled  with  painfully  outdated 
technology — like  slow  systems  with  unlinked  data  that  might  mean 
calling  up  multiple  screens  to  answer  a  simple  question — and  the  con¬ 
tortions  required  to  hide  from  subscribers  just  how  much  modern 
functionality  the  company  lacked.  He  accompanied  salespeople  on 
calls.  He  hung  around  employee  lunch  rooms. 

Something  interesting  happened  during  those  months.  Caron 
became  convinced  the  company’s  past  and  current  woes  were  not  due 
to  the  employees.  They  were  locked  in  a  dysfunctional  culture  that 
valued  strict  adherence  to  the  command-and-control  model  of  man¬ 
agement  and  discouraged  innovation.  But  the  culture  was  not  of 
their  own  making.  Generations  of  less-than-stellar  leadership  had 


left  the  employees  wary  of  management,  but  they  were  essentially 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing.  And  Caron  believed  most  would  step 
up  to  the  challenge  of  the  new  paradigm  if  they  had  the  chance. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  he  had  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the 
direction  he  needed  to  take — and  enough  data  to  make  the  case. 
Caron’s  “plug-and-play”  architecture  contains  four  pillars:  the  out¬ 
sourced  systems  (mainframes  and  PCs),  a  data  warehouse  based  on 
IBM  Universal  DataBase,  the  relationship  management  systems  based 
on  Pegasystems’s  CRM  suite  and  the  medical  management  systems 
(for  which  a  vendor  has  not  yet  been  chosen).  The  four  components 

of  the  technical  architecture  share  data  via 
IBM’s  MQ  Series  enterprise  middleware. 
(This  will  be  the  wrapper  around  the  legacy 
systems  that  all  new  applications  will  access 
for  services,  and  should  be  completed  by 
next  month.) 

Caron  expected  to  cut  nearly  $50  million 
almost  immediately  from  the  IT  budget  by 
going  to  a  multivendor  strategy.  But  cost 
reduction  was  far  from  the  primary  objective.  Caron  was  building  a 
foundation  on  which  the  future  competitiveness  of  the  company 
would  rest. 

Caron  knew  it  would  create  a  stir  among  the  employees  when  he 
announced  his  intent  to  scale  back  the  relationship  with  EDS  and 
take  a  large  portion  of  the  systems  in-house.  EDS  was  part  of  the 
scenery.  It  was  unthinkable  that  it  should  go.  So  he  enlisted  the  aid 
of  several  prominent  management  consulting  companies  (including 
Ernst  &  Young  and  A.T.  Kearney)  to  help  him  carry  the  message  to 
the  employees.  Having  a  credible  outsider  present  the  exciting  possi¬ 
bilities  ahead  of  them  would  help  soften  the  blow  of  change,  or  so 
Caron  thought. 

But  the  employees  weren’t  buying  it.  Word  around  the  water  cooler 
was  that  Caron  (the  fifth  top  IT  executive  in  four  years)  would  never 
succeed  in  downsizing  EDS.  “They  didn’t  believe  we’d  go  to  a  multi¬ 
vendor  environment,”  Caron  says.  “No  one  believed  change  would 
happen.  The  attitude  was,  ‘He  too  shall  pass.’” 

If  the  employees  were  skeptical,  his  EDS  counterpart  was  even  more 
so.  After  all,  Blue  Cross  was  still  in  the  midst  of  its  contract  with 
EDS,  which  wasn’t  due  to  expire  until  2002.  But  Caron  was  ready  to 
go  to  court  if  necessary  to  break  the  contract.  If  it  came  to  that,  he 
believed  he  had  a  successful  argument  that  EDS  had  unfairly  profited 
from  the  agreement  for  years,  in  contravention  of  a  contract  provision. 

Although  he  was  ready  for  a  legal  fight,  it  was  a  last  resort. 
Creating  a  tolerable  solution  for  both  parties  would  clearly  be  best. 
After  all,  Blue  Cross’s  core  applications  were  effectively  held  captive 
by  EDS.  It  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  and  expensive  to  extri¬ 
cate  Blue  Cross  from  EDS  altogether — never  mind  the  lawsuit.  But 
Caron’s  thirst  to  transform  the  relationship  with  EDS  put  him  on  a 
collision  course  with  his  EDS  counterparts  as  well  as  a  few  Blue  Cross 
senior  executives  who  questioned  the  sanity  of  moving  away  from  the 
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established  IT  provider.  He  fought  back  hard,  presenting  to  both 
EDS  and  Blue  Cross  execs  the  data  depicting  the  upward  spiral  of 
IT  costs  in  recent  years.  The  Blue  Cross  executives  had  to  agree  the 
EDS  deal  had  gone  sour,  and  the  EDS  executive  realized  Caron  was¬ 
n’t  going  to  back  down. 

After  tortuous  negotiation,  both  sides  eventually  agreed  it  made 
sense  to  have  EDS  keep  ownership  of  the  mainframe  systems  and 
break  off  the  rest  from  the  scope  of  the  agreement.  “In  the  end,  they 
responded  like  a  partner,”  says  Caron. 

Blue  Cross  has  been  an  EDS  client  for  30  years,  and  EDS  was 
keen  on  keeping  the  relationship  in  good  standing.  Mike  Neely,  EDS 
client  executive  for  the  Blue  Cross  account  says,  “We  were  seven 
and  a  half  years  into  a  10-year  contract.  We  were  interested  in  extend¬ 
ing  that  relationship.”  Ultimately,  EDS  supported  Caron’s  goal  of 
developing  an  enterprisewide  IT  strategy  for  Blue  Cross,  even  though 
it  meant  the  company  would  take  in-house  some  systems  previously 
run  by  EDS,  and  seek  another  provider  to  service  its  desktops. 

Neely  says  the  agreement  reaffirms  the  two  companies’  commit¬ 
ments  to  each  other,  and  their  mutual  decision  to  make  the  relation¬ 
ship  advantageous  for  both  sides.  “[The  new  agreement]  rein¬ 
forces  our  sense  of  being  part  of 
the  same  team,”  he  says. 

In  December  1998,  Blue 
Cross  issued  an  RFP  for  its  desk¬ 
top  systems.  EDS  bid  on  it,  but  in 
March  1999,  Caron  signed  Ina¬ 
Com  Corp.  (then  Vanstar)  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  to  a  five-year 
deal.  This  time,  Caron  made 
sure  the  contract  had  convenience 
clauses  that  would  allow  him 
to  walk  away  if  he  felt  the 
arrangement  was  no  longer  in 
Blue  Cross’s  best  interests.  The 
Inacom  deal  was  something  of  a 
turning  point  in  the  game  for 
the  employees.  They  began 
to  believe  Caron  would  do  what 
he  said  he  would.  And  when  the 
new  equipment  came  in — spiffy 
Compaq  Pentium  Ills  running 
Windows  NT  to  replace  the 
ragtag  bunch  of  386s  they  had 
been  using — the  employees  were 
even  more  impressed. 

Of  course,  with  the  new  order  came  a  boatload  of  new  policies 
and  procedures  that  required  some  getting  used  to.  For  example,  as 
previously  mentioned,  individual  departments  traditionally  had  han¬ 
dled  their  own  IT  purchasing — a  policy  that  resulted  in  hundreds  of 
different  PC  models  on  the  desktop  and  sky-high  support  costs.  Caron 


now  had  centralized  oversight  of  all  IT  purchases.  Better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  micro-management  than  let  chaos  creep  back  in,  he 
believed.  Caron  also  cut  the  number  of  laptops  from  800  to  400  after 
he  found  few  employees  were  using  them  offsite.  Caron  instated  a 
pooling  system  by  which  employees  who  were  traveling  could  sign 
out  a  portable  machine  for  their  trips. 

Another  significant  policy  change:  centralized  storage  of  e-mail. 
Employees  had  been  using  their  e-mail  inboxes  as  giant  file  cabinets 
for  David  Letterman  jokes  and  electronic  chain  letters  along  with 
the  occasional  business  memo.  With  centralized  storage,  users  would 
be  required  to  clean  up  their  act — literally.  The  system  purged  mes¬ 
sages  after  a  set  time  period.  The  users  adapted  fairly  quickly  to 
these  changes,  says  Caron. 

Ai  the  line  of  scrimmage,  Caron  depends  on  clutch  players  (left  to 
right)  John  King,  Provider  Technology  Group  and  Web  Development, 
Norm  Costin,  VP  of  information  architecture,  Frank  Campanella, 
director  of  IT  strategy  and  systems  development,  and  Ed  Esposito, 
director  of  IT  operations  and  administration. 


Looking  Ahead 

The  powerful  new  PCs  and  other  projects  in  the  works  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  enabling  Caron’s  vision  of  retaining  and  attract¬ 
ing  new  customers  while  providing  the  best  possible  health  care.  As  a 
first  step  in  the  customer  service  organization,  the  call  center  will  have 
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“screen  pop”  capability,  bringing  up  all  of  a  member’s  data  on  file 
(including  dependent  information)  once  the  rep  inputs  the  subscriber 
number.  Agents  will  no  longer  have  to  fumble  through  multiple  screens 
to  find  data  on  a  subscriber’s  child,  for  example. 

As  a  next  step,  customer  service  reps  will  be  able  to  make  proac¬ 
tive  suggestions  to  members  based  on  knowledge  embedded  in  an 
advanced  customer  service  application.  For  example,  the  application 
would  prompt  a  customer  service  representative  to  call  a  member 
with  breast  cancer  and  tell  her  about  support  groups  for  breast  can¬ 
cer  patients  in  her  area.  Caron  hopes  one  day  subscribers  will  be  able 
to  schedule  doctor  appointments  at  night,  via  an  online  scheduling 
application  or  quick-response  e-mail.  He  also  hopes  to  develop  new 
insurance  products  such  as  policies  targeting  specific  demographic 
groups  (young  men  prone  to  sports  injuries,  for  example)  based  on 
insight  gleaned  from  slicing  and  dicing  customer  data  in  previously 
unimagined  ways.  This  is  the  promise  of  an  organization  that  uses 
knowledge  as  a  weapon. 

Caron’s  eyes  light  up  as  he  sketches  these  scenarios  for  making  Blue 
Cross’s  subscribers  happier  and  healthier.  But  then  he  comes  back  down 
to  earth.  It  wasn’t  too  long  ago,  after  all,  that  his  company  ran  on 
outmoded  PCs  and  decrepit  green-screen  terminals  and  was  consumed 
with  the  boring  but  inescapable  Y2K  remediation.  It’s  a  far  distance 
to  come  in  only  24  months,  and  this  rosy  picture  still  lies  in  the  future. 
“We  have  to  walk  before  we  run.  And  we  have  to  leam  to  run  before 

we  can  run  a  marathon,” 
says  Caron.  He  thinks  it 
will  take  another  24  to  36 
months  to  implement  these 
applications. 

That  is,  if  he  survives 
that  long.  In  the  turmoil 
during  the  EDS  con¬ 
frontation,  Caron  often 
wondered  if  he  would  be 
left  standing.  He  jokes 
that  he’s  outlasted  the 
office  pool.  “I  know  they 
had  bets  that  I  would  be 
gone,”  he  says. 

And  there  were  times 
when  he  wondered  if  he 
should  go.  After  his  first 
year  on  the  job,  Caron 
took  the  unusual  step  of  commissioning  an  outside  company  to  con¬ 
duct  an  assessment  of  his  job  performance.  This  is  a  practice  Caron 
has  followed  in  all  his  jobs.  He  feels  it  contributes  to  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  assessment  of  his  performance.  The  cultural  contrast  here  is  stark. 
No  one  at  Blue  Cross — before  or  since — had  ever  done  such  a  thing. 
The  company  interviewed  Caron’s  peers.  Their  feedback  took  him 
by  surprise.  “No  one  questioned  my  competence  with  the  technology. 
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‘Tve  got  a  team 
of  people  who 
would  walk 
over  fire  for  me 
because  they 
believe  in  what 
we’ve  done.” 
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But  they  were  concerned  that  I  wasn’t  driving  consensus-building 
enough,  that  I  was  introducing  the  destabilizing  influence  of  change.” 
Deeply  concerned,  he  had  a  heart-to-heart  with  CEO  William  Van 
Faasen.  “I  said,  ‘Bill,  I  think  I’m  failing.’  He  said,  ‘Hell,  no,  you  can 
fix  that.  I’d  be  more  worried  if  people  didn’t  think  you  knew  what 
you  were  doing.’”  Renewed,  Caron  decided  to  fight  on. 

Breaking  Through 

Caron  has  outlasted  the  office  pool,  and  the  benefits  of  the  IT 
transformation  he  led  are  beginning  to  roll  in.  His  IT  budget 
for  fiscal  year  2000  is  a  lean  $93  million  with  about  200  internal  IT 
people,  200  from  EDS  and  about  40  from  Inacom.  The  per-mem- 
ber,  per-month  IT  cost  is  down  to  $4.10.  Caron  hopes  to  whittle 
that  number  down  to  the  industry  average  (which  is  still  running  at 
about  $3.50  per-member  per-month)  within  the  first  half  of  2000 
by  retiring  some  mainframe-based  reporting  applications  and  con¬ 
solidating  some  midrange  systems.  The  best  news:  Membership  is 
finally  beginning  to  pick  up.  Blue  Cross  added  140,000  subscribers 
in  1999  and  forecasts  it  will  increase  several  hundred  thousand  per 
year  for  the  next  two  years. 

Blue  Cross  is  in  much  better  shape  than  it  was  three  years  ago, 
says  Boston  Consulting  Group’s  Silverstein.  In  fact,  Blue  Cross  is 
currently  thriving  while  its  arch-rivals  are  starting  to  be  plagued  by 
dismal  financial  results.  “But  [health  care  is]  still  a  very  tough  business 
to  be  in,”  says  Silverstein. 

Beyond  the  cost  reductions,  Caron  has  created  a  sustainable  archi¬ 
tecture  on  which  to  build  applications  for  the  future.  He  has  also 
created  a  work  environment  that  he  believes  will  attract  his  share  of 
the  best  IT  candidates.  He  has  a  lot  to  offer:  the  chance  to  work  on 
contemporary  technology  and  a  solid  commitment  to  training  and 
certification.  He  is  already  rebuilding  the  intellectual  capital  that 
had  been  delegated  to  EDS. 

The  people — the  ones  he  believed  in  at  the  outset  of  the  turn¬ 
around — today  believe  in  him.  “I’ve  got  a  team  of  people  who  would 
walk  over  fire  for  me  because  they  believe  in  what  we’ve  done,”  says 
Caron  with  evident  satisfaction. 

Alas,  one  man  can’t  change  a  decades-old  culture  over  a  year  or 
two.  “You’re  trying  to  fix  years  of  neglect  in  a  few  months.  There’s 
going  to  be  some  pain,”  Caron  observes.  It  is  simply  not  possible 
for  one  man — a  CIO — to  transform  a  company  of  2,750  individuals, 
and  Caron  knows  it.  “Although  I  think  I’ve  made  some  progress, 
I’ll  never  really  change  the  culture.  That  would  take  decades  to  do.” 

If  he  could  replay  his  last  career  move,  he  might  look  for  a  better 
cultural  fit,  ask  more  questions  about  how  decisions  are  made  and  inter¬ 
view  people  lower  on  the  food  chain  to  try  to  gauge  their  attitudes. 

But  for  now,  he’s  going  to  stick  with  it.  Says  Caron,  “You  don’t  win 
by  quitting.”  And  for  this  ex-jock,  winning  means  too  much.  HE3 


Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Waban,  Mass.  She  can  be  reached 
at  laurenpaul@mediaone.net. 
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Conceiving,  structuring  and  documenting  complex 
technology  transactions  can  take  even  the  most 
sophisticated  user  into  unfamiliar  territory.  The 
fact  that  suppliers  are  usually  far  more  experienced 
makes  the  task  even  more  daunting. 
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where  Law,  Business  diTechnology  converge 


Bob  Johnson,  IT  manager  of  an 
online  bank,  just  learned  cyber-thieves 
hacked  into  a  dozen  or  so  client  accounts 
and  made  off  with  $31  million. 


“BASTARDS! 

OUR.  E-BRANCH  WAS  JUST  E-ROBBED. 

COOL  $31  MILLION. 


FIREWALLS. INTRUSION  DETECTION.  PKI. 

I  deployed  them  all.  So  what?  The  bastards  got  in  anyway.* 

The  board  wants  to  know  why  we  didn’t  host  on  a  trusted  platform 
Good  question.  I  should  have  called  Argus  Systems  Group. 

Now  I’m  Toast!  Damn  It!” 
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You  can’t  just  talk  about  the  weather 
today;  if  you  want  to  stay  competitive, 
you  have  to  do  something  about  it 


BY  MATT  VILLANO 


BACK  IN  1818,  when  the  country  was  young  and  James  Monroe 
was  president,  a  New  England  farmer  named  David  Young  published 
a  tome  that  revolutionized  agribusiness  forever.  The  Farmers’ 
Almanac  was  a  compendium  of  facts  and  figures  intended 
to  provide  readers  with  moral  guidance  and  the 
wherewithal  to  make  “sound  and 
healthy”  life  decisions.  Young 
organized  this  information 
into  three  major  categories: 
astronomy,  gardening  and, 
most  important,  weather. 


Learn 

►  How  business  is  using 
weather  forecasting  to 
manage  risk 

►  The  strategic  value  of 
new  predictive 
technologies 

►  Why  the  forecasting 
business  is  contro¬ 
versial 


Ants  Leetma,  director  of  the  Climate  Prediction  Center,  estimates 
that  20  percent  of  the  economy  is  vulnerable  to  weather. 
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Planalytics  COO  Steve  Beck  (left)  and  Senior 
Vice  President  David  Frost  predicted  a  cold  and 
wet  winter  in  the  Southwest  and  a  mild  one  in 
the  Northeast. 

Farmers  all  across  the  fruited 
plains  swore  by  the  Almanac. 

Through  a  secret  calculation 
involving  sunspots,  moon  phases 
and  other  astronomical  phenom¬ 
ena,  the  Almanac  purported  to 
predict  the  weather  years  in 
advance.  These  forecasts  didn’t 
call  for  specific  weather  events  on 
specific  days;  rather  the  Almanac 
predicted  broad  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature  and  precipitation  for  a 
particular  region  at  a  particular 
time.  Farmers  who  bought  the 
book  based  business  decisions  on 
what  they  read. 

If  the  Almanac  called  for  an 
atypically  dry  and  chilly  summer 
in  New  England,  farmers  would 
plant  less  corn.  If  it  predicted  wetter-than-usual  conditions 
along  the  Mississippi,  farmers  would  plan  on  a  smaller  grain 
harvest.  Historians  at  the  Hart  Wright  Co.,  the  Lewiston, 
Maine,  outfit  that  publishes  the  Almanac  today,  report  that 
19th  century  readers  claimed  the  book’s  forecasts  were  accu¬ 
rate  85  percent  of  the  time,  and  not  coincidentally  the  book  sold 
more  than  100,000  copies  each  year,  a  figure  topped  only  by  the 
Bible.  When  the  Almanac  prognosticated,  its  readers  listened. 

And  business  listens  today.  But  not,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  Almanac.  Long-range  forecasts,  made  possible  by  advances 
in  supercomputing  and  other  emerging  technologies  are  dri¬ 
ving  corporate  decision  making.  Companies  in  almost  every 
industry  now  inform  their  long-term  strategies  with  weather 
data  from  the  U.S.  government.  What’s  more,  an  increasing 
number  of  businesses  are  paying  private  forecasting  companies 
to  add  value  to  this  data  by  customizing  and  particularizing  it  in 
order  to  predict  how  weather  patterns  both  broad  and  narrow 
can  and  will  affect  the  company’s  overall  performance.  Experts 
say  that  business  leaders  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  wind 
and  the  rain,  El  Nino  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  have  saved  mil¬ 
lions  in  overhead. 

Weather  forecasting  has  a  way  to  go  before  it  becomes  an 
exact  science,  but  the  companies  that  utilize  long-range  predic¬ 
tions  certainly  have  a  leg  up  on  those  that  don’t,  says  Ants 
Leetma,  director  of  the  government-funded  Climate  Prediction 
Center  in  Camp  Springs,  Md.  “These  forecasts,”  he  says,  “let 


you  manage  risk  in  ways  you  never  even  dreamed  about.  For 
a  business,  that’s  a  huge  step  in  the  right  direction.” 

Forecasting  101 

If  anybody  understands  how  long-range  weather  predictions 
can  affect  business  performance,  it’s  Leetma.  His  Climate  Pre¬ 
diction  Center,  a  joint  venture  run  by  the  National  Weather 
Service  (NWS)  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA),  is  charged  with  the  task  of  watching 
climate  fluctuations,  diagnosing  them  and  predicting  their 
effects.  Together  with  the  National  Centers  for  Environmental 
Prediction  (NCEP),  the  organization  is  responsible  for  accu¬ 
mulating  and  disseminating  the  nation’s  official  weather  infor¬ 
mation  every  day.  Since  1993  the  same  two  organizations  have 
issued  free  30-day,  90-day  and  13-month  forecasts  as  well. 
These  are  the  forecasts  with  which  modem  businesses  are  most 
concerned. 

To  grasp  how  the  NWS  makes  these  long-range  predictions, 
Leetma  insists  one  must  first  understand  the  technology  behind 
short-range  forecasts.  Every  second,  government-owned  satel¬ 
lites,  buoys  and  weather  balloons  record  data  from  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  and  send  it  electronically  to  NCEP’s  headquarters 
in  Camp  Springs,  Md.  There,  technicians  collect  the  informa¬ 
tion,  format  it  and  ship  it  over  to  an  IBM  RISC  6000  super¬ 
computer.  At  speeds  exceeding  30  gigaflops  (30  billion  floating 
point  operations  per  second),  this  machine  runs  the  data 
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It's  not  just  about  a  simple 


frame  relay  solution  for 


your  growing  business 


It's  about  giving 


your  team  a 


competitive 


Businesses  jockeying  to  be  players  in  today's  global  marketplace 
need  the  technological  tools  to  compete.  So  if  you've  been  looking  for 
an  easy,  affordable  way  to  give  your  company  an  advanced  frame  relay 

I 

network,  Sprint  has  the  turn-key  solution.  We've  prepackaged  all  the 
components  necessary  to  connect  your  company's  remote  offices — 
including  international  locations — for  maximum  data-sharing  efficiency. 
This  simplified,  one-price*  frame  relay  bundle  can  not  only  meet  your 
business  productivity  needs  today,  but  also  keep  pace  as  your 
enterprise  grows  globally.  Giving  your  team  the  ability  to  take  on  the  world. 
Isn't  that  the  point  of  contact?  1-888-519-3282  www.sprint.com/frame_relay 


The  point  of  contact3” 

"Subject  to  restrictions  and  Sprint  tariffs.  Contact  your  Sprint  Account  Representative  for  details.  Commercial  use  only.  Not  available  with  other  promotions.  ©1999  Sprint  Communications  Company  I  P 
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through  a  number  of  models  that  correlate  certain  weather  ele¬ 
ments  with  time,  location  and  atmospheric  conditions.  The 
computer  then  plots  these  relationships  on  two-dimensional 
maps  and  forecasts  weather  systems  for  the  immediate  future. 

According  to  Wayman  Baker,  NCEP’s  deputy  director  of  cen¬ 
tral  operations  this  method  of  prediction  is  known  as  synoptic 
forecasting.  It  enables  scientists  to  forecast  weather  with  a  fair 


degree  of  accuracy  for  as  many  as  17  days  into  the  future. 
Beyond  that  point,  however,  Baker  says  that  “the  margin  of 
error  becomes  too  great  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of  skill.” 
(See  “The  Butterfly  Effect,”  Page  112.) 

“You  can  forecast  with  accuracy  only  so  far,”  Baker  says. 
“Outside  that  two-  to  three-week  period,  even  the  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  forecast  becomes  nothing  more  than  an  educated  guess.” 

Some  guesses,  however,  are  more  educated  than  others. 
Government  meteorologists  base  long-range  predictions  on  a 
climatological  rather  than  a  synoptic  approach.  Here,  Baker 
says,  instead  of  focusing  on  the  details  of  day-to-day  weather 
patterns,  meteorologists  take  that  data,  analyze  it  and  focus 
on  the  broad  weather  picture  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
resulting  forecasts  attempt  to  predict  the  departures  from 
normal  conditions  for  a  given  month  or  season.  These  depar¬ 
tures  are  called  anomalies  and  are  represented  in  terms  of 
probability. 

For  instance,  a  long-range  forecast  might  state  that  spring 
temperatures  in  Minneapolis  have  a  65  percent  probability  of 
being  above  normal.  Leetma  explains  that  this  kind  of  forecast 
would  likely  be  based  on  a  map  that  shows  temperature  anom¬ 
aly  patterns.  These  maps  would  not  attempt  to  predict  the 
weather  for  a  particular  day  but,  like  the  Almanac,  the  trend 
for  an  extended  amount  of  time.  Leetma  says  this  information 
can  be  critical  for  businesses.  His  conservative  estimate  is  that 
roughly  20  percent  of  the  country’s  $7  trillion  economy  is  vul¬ 
nerable  to  the  weather  shifts  and  events. 

“Talk  about  government  helping  business,”  Leetma  says. 
“We  get  in  there  and  provide  businesspeople  with  information 
that  enables  them  to  prepare  for  their  futures.  If  you  asked  me, 
I’d  say  that’s  a  pretty  incredible  service  we  provide.” 


Actually,  You  Do  Need  a  Weatherman  to 
Tell  Which  Way  the  Wind  Blows 

Still,  to  the  untrained  eye,  these  government-sponsored  forecasts 
can  be  a  bit  confusing.  What  do  the  predictions  mean  by  “nor¬ 
mal”?  And  how  much  warmer  is  “warmer”?  One  degree  or  10? 
Instead  of  trying  to  answer  these  questions  alone,  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  companies  have  started  looking  for  help.  In 

response,  an  entire  industry  has 
sprouted  up. 

Some  of  the  firms  in  this 
nascent  industry  interpret  only 
long-range  forecasts  from  the 
government,  consulting  on 
information  already  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain.  Others  provide 
long-range  forecasts  of  their 
own;  predictions  based  on  gov¬ 
ernment  data,  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  and  proprietary  technol¬ 
ogy.  Todd  Glickman,  who  was  the  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  American  Meteorological  Society  for  five  years  and  is 
now  an  industrial  liaison  officer  for  MIT,  says  that  while  the 
government  issues  long-range  forecasts  on  a  macro  level,  many 
of  these  forecasting  companies  predict  the  weather  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  micro  levels. 

“Data  from  the  government  is  just 
that:  data,”  says  Glickman.  “That’s  why 
it’s  free.  But  forecasts  from  companies 
like  these  are  tools  companies  can  use  to 
get  ahead.” 

At  Atmospheric  and  Environmental 
Research  (AER),  meteorologists  special¬ 
ize  in  providing  utilities  with  long-range 
forecasts  they  can  use  to  plan  for  extreme 
weather  conditions.  With  advance  infor¬ 
mation  about  temperatures  and  precipi¬ 
tation  in  the  winter  and  summer  months, 
clients  of  this  23-year-old  Cambridge, 

Mass. -based  company  can  reorganize 
resources  to  gear  up  for  increased 
demands  for  power  or  heat.  Companies 
in  this  industry  can  also  mitigate  risk  via 
the  burgeoning  weather  derivatives  mar¬ 
ket  (see  “Pennies  from  Heaven,”  Page 
32),  betting  against  how  much  energy 


Chris  Caron,  Duraflame  vice  president 
of  marketing,  says  buying  forecasts  saved 
$100,000  in  1998. 


“Outside  two  to  three  weeks,  even 
7|p||g  the  most  sophisticated  forecast  becomes 
nothing  more  than  an  educated  guess. " 

-WAYMAN  BAKER,  NCEP  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
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they  will  use  during  the  busiest 
times  of  year. 

Most  of  AER’s  forecasts  are  based 
on  a  computerized  formula  devel¬ 
oped  by  staff  scientist  Judah  Cohen. 

The  statistical  model,  written  in 
Fortran,  applies  NWS  data  to  a 

series  of  mathematical  equations.  While  Cohen  declines  to  reveal 
the  nature  of  these  equations,  he  admits  they  are  based  loosely 
on  general  circulation  models  (GCMs),  some  of  the  earliest  sta¬ 
tistical  analyses  meteorologists  used  to  predict  the  weather.  Right 
now,  Cohen  says  the  information  gleaned  from  this  formula 
enables  him  to  issue  predictions  as  many  as  six  months  in 
advance,  forecasting  ice  and  snow  in  June.  Eventually,  Cohen 
expeas  to  be  able  to  issue  nine-  and  12-month  forecasts  as  well. 

Down  the  road  from  AER,  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  Weather 
Services  Corp.  (WSC)  specializes  in  providing  forecasts  to  com¬ 
panies  in  other  industries.  The  organization  sells  long-range 
forecasts  to  businesses  in  the  commodities  and  retail  indus¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  shorter-range  forecasts  to  companies  in  the 
entertainment  and  sporting  industries.  Rob  Carolan,  director 
of  custom  product  development,  says  that  one  of  the  company’s 
biggest  clients,  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  purchases  daily  and  weekly 
short-range  forecasts  to  determine  when  the  weather  might 


UIt  COStS  US  more  than  $100,000  a 
minute  to  shut  down  our  facilities  for 
a  tornado. 


-MIKE  CORCORAN,  DAIMLER  CHRYSLER  FIRE  CHIEF 


force  the  team  to  postpone  a  game.  Carolan  adds  that  the 
America’s  Cup,  another  sporting  organization,  purchases  WSC 
medium-  and  short-range  forecasts  to  plan  its  yacht  race. 

Farther  west,  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  a  company  named  Weather- 
Data  offers  clients  in  the  manufacturing  industry  short-  and 
medium-range  warnings  about  storms  that  could  cause  dis¬ 
ruptions  in  production.  By  notifying  clients  such  as  Boeing  and 
Burlington  Northern/Santa  Fe  when  and  where  a  storm  will 
hit,  WeatherData  saves  these  organizations  big  bucks  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  recovery  costs.  Last  year  alone,  officials  at  Daimler 
Chrysler  Corp.  estimated  that  early  warnings  from  Weather- 
Data  saved  the  company  more  than  $10  million. 

“It  costs  us  more  than  $100,000  a  minute  to  shut  down  our 
facilities  for  a  tornado,”  says  Mike  Corcoran,  fire  chief  at  the 
automobile  giant’s  factory  in  Auburn  Hills,  Mich.  “If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  issues  a  warning,  [but  it  isn’t  necessary  for  us]  to  shut 
down,  WeatherData  tells  us.  If  we  do  need  to  shut  down,  they’ll 
tell  us  exactly  when,  so  we  don’t  lose  any  time  we  could  have 
spent  making  cars.” 

WeatherData  CEO  Mike  Smith  won’t  talk  about  his  orga¬ 
nization’s  proprietary  formula  for  weather  prediction,  but  he 
does  say  that  the  model  incorporates  data  from  the  NWS,  the 
National  Lightning  Detection  Network  and  weather  observa¬ 
tion  bureaus  in  more  than  30  of  the  50  states.  That  explanation 
appeared  to  be  enough  for  the  American  Meteorological  Soci¬ 
ety.  In  January  2000  the  organization  presented  WeatherData 
with  its  Outstanding  Service  to  Meteorology  by  a  Corporation 
award. 


Getting  the  Weather  Word 
from  Mr.  Frost 

While  all  of  these  forecasting  firms  are  blazing  new  trails  in 
the  area  of  business  technology,  experts  say  that  none  of  them 
employs  applications  as  sophisticated  as  those  at  Strategic 
Weather  Services  Corp.  (SWS).  Using  a  formula  developed  by 
meteorological  legend  Irving  P.  Krick  (see  “The  Father  of  Long- 
Range  Forecasting,”  Page  114),  SWS  has  dabbled  in  long-range 
forecasting  since  the  mid-1980s.  Earlier  this  year,  it  launched 
Planalytics,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  devoted  to  developing 
a  technology  that  enables  retail  businesses  to  determine  how 
their  customers  are  influenced  by  weather.  Dubbed  “Weath- 
ernomics,”  the  new  technology  uses  artificial  intelligence  mod¬ 
eling  of  historical  sales  and  weather  data  to  chart  consumer 
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behavior  over  time.  In  other  words,  instead  of  telling  clients  it 
will  be  colder  or  warmer,  Planalytics  tells  them  whether  it  will 
be  colder  or  warmer  to  a  degree  that  drives  sales. 

Along  with  Chief  Operating  Officer  Steve  Beck,  Senior  Vice 


“Typically  businesses  will  blame  the 
weather  when  sales  are  bad  and  credit 
themselves  when  things  are  good. " 


-DAVID  FROST,  SENIOR  VP,  PLANALYTICS 


President  David  Frost  masterminds  the  Planalytics  operation 
from  SWS  headquarters  in  Wayne,  Pa.  On  a  chilly  November 
afternoon  (colder  than  normal,  for  sure)  last  year,  the  men 
explained  how  they  help  clients  get  a  sense  of  what  drives  cus¬ 
tomer  purchases.  The  secret,  says  Frost,  is  to  correlate  the  effects 


The  Butterfly  Effect 

Chaos  theory  explains  why  long-range  weather 
prediction  is  so  hard 

Why  is  it  difficult  to  make  long-range  forecasts?  Because  the  global  weather  system 
is  dauntingly  complex.  It  is,  in  fact,  chaotic.  And  what  that  means  was  defined  by  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  meteorologist  Edward  Lorenz  almost  30  years  ago. 

Over  a  series  of  weeks  in  1961,  Lorenz  gathered  and  analyzed  years  of  information  on 
weather  patterns  and  the  predictions  that  proceeded  them.  By  running  a  simple  computer¬ 
generated  model  of  the  earth’s  weather,  he  discovered  that  tiny  predictive  errors  that 
seemed  inconsequential  from  one  day  to  the  next  became  more  and  more  significant  as 
time  went  on.  That  is,  a  small  change  anywhere  in  the  system  produced  an  enormous  effect 
down  the  line.  This  ran  counter  to  Newtonian  physics  that  assumed  that  every  action  should 
have  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction.  There  was  nothing  equal  about  the  reactions  Lorenz 
observed.  Nor  did  Lorenz’s  data  fit  classical  mathematical  theory  that  predicted  that  a  small 
change  on  one  side  of  an  equation  ought  to  produce  a  similarly  small  change  on  the  other. 
The  anomalies  Lorenz  identified  in  the  way  the  global  weather  system  operated  formed  the 
basis  of  what  we  now  call  chaos  theory. 

Lorenz  presented  his  ideas  in  1972  during  a  speech  in  which  he  alleged  that  the  "flap  of  a 
butterfly’s  wings  in  Brazil  [a  small  change]  can  set  off  a  tornado  in  Texas  [a  big  effect].’’  And 
if  that’s  the  case,  the  idea  that  anyone  or  anything  could  predict  the  weather  in  a  small  area 
of  the  globe  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  becomes  a  practical  impossibility.  No  amount  of 
data,  no  supercomputer  no  matter  how  powerful  can  measure  the  energy  generated  by  that 
butterfly’s  wings,  let  alone  quantify  its  influence  around  the  globe. 

Lorenz  continued  his  studies  throughout  the  '70s  and  '80s.  In  1993  he  published  The 
Essence  of  Chaos,  which  today  is  viewed  as  the  bible  of  chaos  theory.  -M.  Villano 


of  weather  against  retail  sales  by  item  and  location.  By  pre¬ 
senting  clients  with  this  information,  companies  can  better 
respond  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  customers  in  different 
regions  of  the  country. 

“Typically  businesses  will 
blame  the  weather  when  sales 
are  bad  and  credit  themselves 
when  things  are  good,”  Frost 
says  in  a  practiced  manner. 
“That’s  not  always  the  case, 
though.  Sales  and  customer 
behaviors  are  tied  a  lot  more  to 
weather  than  people  realize.  We 
want  to  help  them  see  how.” 

So  far,  Planalytics  customers  say  the  company  has  done  just 
that.  At  Duraflame,  the  Stockton,  Calif.-based  retailer  of  fab¬ 
ricated  hearth  logs,  company  executives  estimate  they’ve  saved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  distribution  and  buyback 
costs  since  they  signed  aboard  in  1996.  Before  Duraflame  pur¬ 
chased  long-range  forecasts  from  Plan¬ 
alytics,  it  prepared  for  the  future  by  ship¬ 
ping  thousands  of  extra  logs  to  distribution 
centers  across  the  country.  If  winter  in  a 
particular  region  ended  up  being  colder 
than  normal,  these  distribution  centers  had 
enough  logs  to  meet  demand.  If  the  winter 
ended  up  being  warmer,  the  centers  had 
overstock.  And  that  was  expensive.  Dura- 
flame  had  already  paid  to  ship  the  extra  logs 
to  the  centers.  Now  it  had  to  pay  to  ship 
the  logs  back  to  headquarters  and  pay  to 
warehouse  the  logs  on  its  shelves. 

When  Planalytics  approached  Duraflame 
in  1996,  company  officials  were  skeptical  but 
figured  they  didn’t  have  much  to  lose  except 
their  warehouse  and  distribution  costs.  (And, 
of  course,  Planalytics’  fee.)  Chris  Caron, 
Duraflame  vice  president  of  marketing,  says 
he  purchased  forecasts  for  the  1996-1997  sea¬ 
son  and  sat  back  to  see  if  they  were  correct. 
Of  the  12  one-month  forecasts  the  company 
bought,  nine  were  close  or  right  on  target. 
Duraflame  officials  were  amazed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  season,  the  officials  put  the  forecasts  to 
work,  basing  the  company’s  strategic  plan  on 
Planalytics  predictions  for  1997-1998.  This 
time,  the  company  sent  extra  logs  only  to 
areas  where  Planalytics  had  predicted  colder 
than  normal  temperatures.  Sure  enough, 
Caron  says,  the  move  paid  off.  Caron  esti- 
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Information-it  can  drive  an  organization  forward. 
Inspire  companies  to  be  more  productive,  exceed 
expectations  and  achieve  greater  goals.  That's  the 
power  of  i-business.  It  provides  you  with  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  real-time  view  of  your  overall  business.  Now 
companies  worldwide  can  immediately  integrate 
and  leverage  data  from  disparate  systems  and  deliver 
it  as  useable  information  via  the  Web.  Every  piece 
of  critical  data-accessible  instantly  and  on-demand 
so  employees,  customers,  and  partners  have  the 
information  they  need  to  make  better  decisions. 
Information  Builders'  i-business  software  solutions 
add  more  intelligence  to  e-business,  enabling  you  to 
outperform  competitors  and  dominate  markets.  And 
in  today's  fast-paced,  global  arena  that  puts  you  in 
a  truly  inspiring  position-out  in  front. 
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mates  that  by  the  end  of  the  1998  season,  Duraflame  had  saved 
more  than  $100,000. 

“The  forecasts  didn’t  help  us  increase  sales,  but  they  certainly 
helped  us  control  and  reduce  our  costs,”  Caron  says.  “We’ve  been 
able  to  manage  our  inventory  so  much  more  efficiently,  I  have 
managers  calling  me  and  telling  me  they  can’t  believe  how  well 
we’ve  planned.” 

Planalytics  forecasted  a  colder  and  wetter  than  normal  winter 
in  the  Southwest  this  year.  So  Duraflame  plans  to  keep  logs  on  the 
shelves  well  into  April  in  K-Marts  and  Wal-Marts  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  northwestern  Texas.  Conversely,  in  the 
Northeast,  where  Planalytics  predicted  the  winter  won’t  be  so 
bad,  Duraflame  won’t  sell  as  many  logs  as  it  did  last  year  to  super¬ 
market  clients  such  as  Stop  ’n’  Shop  and  Victory. 

Duraflame  is  one  of  SWS’s  star  clients.  Either  Beck  or  Frost 
speaks  to  Caron  every  week.  Frost  admits  that  few  clients  use 
his  company’s  data  as  well  as  Duraflame  does.  Beck,  however, 
isn’t  so  modest. 

“Duraflame  is  a  testament  to  how  well  we  do  what  we  do,” 
he  boasts.  “Someday,  with  Weathernomics,  or  something  else, 
every  business  will  incorporate  weather  into  its  strategic  plans.” 


The  Long-Range  Forecast  for 
Long-Range  Forecasting 

Someday  Beck  may  be  right.  But  many  scientists  are  still  skep¬ 
tical  about  the  reliability  of  long-range  weather  forecasting, 
and  experts  say  the  industry  will  go  nowhere  until  it  shakes 
some  of  the  controversy  that  surrounds  it.  Some  of  these  crit¬ 
ics  call  long-range  weather  prediction  quackery  and  say  it 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  highly  efficient  data  processing. 
Other  critics  allege  that  businesses  could  save  thousands  of 
dollars  by  hiring  full-time  meteorologists  to  analyze  NWS  data 
instead  of  outsourcing  the  function  to  vendors  such  as  SWS. 

Bob  Fivesy  is  one  of  those  naysayers.  Fivesy,  a  senior  scien¬ 
tist  and  research  meteorologist  at  NOAA’s  Climate  Prediction 
Center,  has  followed  the  art  of  long-range  weather  prediction 
since  the  mid-1960s.  Livesy  has  even  done  some  long-range 
forecasting  of  his  own  over  the  years  and  says  that  he  sees  no 
way  to  predict  further  than  30  or  90  days  into  the  future. 

“These  [forecasting  firms]  are  using  science,  but  it’s  incredibly 
simplistic  science,”  he  says.  “They’re  basically  making  money 
off  sure  bets.  Most  of  the  areas  of  the  country  are  undergoing 
warming  trends.  So  you  hem  and  you  haw  and  you  play  little 


The  Father  of  Long-Range  Forecasting: 
Irving  P.  Krick 


Companies  that  say  they  can  predict  the  weather  one, 
two  and  three  years  in  advance  owe  their  technology  to  Irving  P. 

Krick.  Krick,  who  died  at  the  age  of  89  in  1996,  launched  the  science 
of  long-range  forecasting  more  than  60  years  ago. 

“If  it  weren’t  for  Krick,  nobody  could  have  made  any  strides  in  the 
area  of  weather  prediction,”  says  Alan  Eustis,  director  of  Digital  Earth 
and  Space  Applications  for  the  National  Environmental  Satellite  Data 
and  Information  Services.  “He  showed  all  of  us  the  way,  and  proved 
that  you  didn't  necessarily  have  to  be  part  of  the  government  to  get 
things  done." 

When  Krick  burst  onto  the  national  scene  in  1933,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  meteorology  department  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy.  There,  through  his  work  with  synoptic  weather  patterns,  Krick 
developed  a  method  for  classifying  sequences  of  weather  systems 
based  on  his  views  on  the  "dynamics  of  centers  of  action”  in  circula¬ 
tion  patterns  over  the  northern  hemisphere.  Along  with  his  colleague 
Robert  D.  Elliott,  Krick  extended  this  method  into  a  series  of  six-day 
weather  types  and  an  analog  system  for  long-range  forecasting. 

Krick  was  a  strong  believer  that  the  atmosphere  was  orderly  and 
repetitive  by  nature,  and  much  of  his  effort  was  devoted  to  finding  the 
predictive  clues  required  to  prove  this  theory.  To  this  end,  he  was  an 
early  advocate  of  the  budding  science  of  computer  technology  and 


incorporated  one  of  the  first  computers  in  his  work  for  the  American 
military  during  World  War  II.  Krick  served  as  chief  of  the  Weather 
Information  Section  at  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  Supreme 
Allied  Headquarters;  his  forecasts  were  used  to  design  the  D-day 
invasion  of  Europe  at  Normandy  and  to  plan  the  Allied  atom  bombing 
runs  on  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima. 

After  the  war,  in  1948,  Krick  founded  Irving  P.  Krick  &  Associates, 
a  private  company  dedicated  to  promoting,  advancing  and  marketing 
his  work  in  the  forecasting  field.  Krick  sold  forecasts  to  companies  in 
almost  every  industry,  including  retail,  agriculture  and  utilities.  As  a 
consultant  to  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association,  his  forecast¬ 
ing  services  became  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  decision-making 
process  of  when  to  film  and  where.  In  1954  Krick  published  a  detailed 
account  of  his  approach  to  forecasting  in  Sun,  Sea  and  Sky:  Weather 
in  Our  World  and  in  Our  Lives.  The  book,  now  out-of-print,  sold  nearly 
600,000  copies  in  six  years. 

Krick  continued  to  predict  the  weather  into  this  decade.  Finally, 
toward  the  end  of  1990,  Krick  sold  his  company  and  its  proprietary 
long-range  weather  forecasting  technology  to  Strategic  Weather 
Services  Corp.,  a  Wayne,  Pa.,  company  that  today  boasts  more  than 
2,000  customers.  Krick  remained  active  in  the  company  until  his 
death.  -M.  Villano 
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games  with  the  forecasts  here  and  there.  Before  you  know  it, 
sheer  luck  makes  you  right  50  percent  of  the  time.” 

Livesy  says  many  of  the  firms  that  specialize  in  long-range 
forecasts  walk  a  fine  line  between  actually  forecasting  the  future 
and  making  educated  guesses.  Roger  Pielke  Jr.,  a  social  scien¬ 
tist  at  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  in  Boulder, 


Colo.,  agrees.  Pielke  says  that  database  technology  has  become 
so  advanced  that  anyone  could  search  30  or  40  years  of  weather 
information  for  patterns  and  make  predictions  based  on  them. 
He  calls  this  reference  forecasting,  and  reference  forecasting, 
he  says,  is  not  science. 

“The  key  to  the  success  of  this  industry  will  be  a  customer’s 
ability  to  recognize  a  good  prediction  when  he  or  she  has  one,” 
Pielke  says,  conceding  that  some  companies  do  show  skill  in 
making  long-range  predictions. 

Other  scientists  are  less  negative.  Alan  Eustis,  director  of 
Digital  Earth  and  Space  Applications  for  the  government’s 
National  Environmental  Satellite  Data  and  Information 
Services,  says  that  as  long  as  forecasting  firms  use  accepted  sci- 


Phillip  Arkin,  deputy  director  of  the  International  Research  Institute 
for  Climate  Prediction,  wonders  why  businesses  would  pay  for  fore¬ 
casts  they  could  get  from  the  government  for  free. 

entific  methods  to  arrive  at  their  predictions  for  the  future,  the 
forecasts  are  welcome  additions  to  the  “vague  and  cumber¬ 
some”  data  produced  by  the  NWS.  Phillip  Arkin,  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Research  Institute  for  Climate 
Prediction,  offers  yet  another  opinion.  While  Arkin  doesn’t 
disparage  the  science  behind  these  long-range  forecasts,  he 
says  he  simply  can’t  understand  why  companies  would  pay 
good  money  for  information  they  could  get  for  free.  Arkin 
suggests  companies  should  eschew  for-profit  entities  and  redi¬ 
rect  their  money  toward  full-time  meteorologists  who  can  ana¬ 
lyze  weather  data  in-house. 

“If  there’s  a  client  who’s  foolish  enough  to  pay  someone  for 
something  they  can  get  for  nothing,  I  guess  that’s  what  capi¬ 
talism  is  all  about,”  he  says.  “For  somebody  like  me,  though, 
somebody  who  knows  all  the  details,  I  look  at  companies  sell¬ 
ing  predictions  and  chuckle.” 

Because  many  of  these  forecasting  firms  are  selling  something 
people  can  get  for  free,  some  experts  say  the  companies  will 
have  to  diversify  in  order  to  survive.  For  consumers,  this  might 
mean  being  able  to  purchase  predictions  that  will  be  tailored 
to  their  needs,  such  as  humidity  levels  and  pollen  counts. 

SWS  recently  launched  Weatherplanner.com,  a  subsidiary 

that  offers  medium-range  forecasts 
for  a  particular  day  in  the  future. 
For  $14.95,  an  individual  can  pur¬ 
chase  predictions  for  days  up  to 
six  months  away  in  order  to  plan, 
say,  that  company  picnic  or  fam¬ 
ily  reunion.  A  newer  company,  the 
Edmond,  Okla. -based  Weather- 
Bank,  offers  the  same  service  at 
www.weatherbank.com  for  only 
$4.95  a  month.  Other  companies,  such  as  AccuWeather  and 
WeatherData,  are  contemplating  similar  services  as  well. 

As  for  the  Farmers’  Almanac,  it  too  is  looking  to  the  future. 
The  book  launched  a  website  early  last  year  (www. farmers. 
almanac.com)  and  now  boasts  free  long-range  forecasts  right 
there,  online.  Think  the  Almanac  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
NWS?  Think  again.  A  visit  to  the  site  reveals  only  two  months’ 
worth  of  long-range  predictions.  For  a  complete  year  of  fore¬ 
casts,  the  site  directs  users  to  its  store,  where  the  2000  edition 
retails  for  $3.19.  Still  cheap  by  any  reckoning.  QQ 


Matt  Vi  llano,  a  New  York  City-based  freelancer,  writes  frequently  on  science 
and  technology  issues.  He  can  be  reached  at  mjv@whalehead.com. 
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Forecasting  firms  are  making 

money  off  sure  bets.  Sheer  luck  makes 
you  right  SO  percent  of  the  time. " 


-BOB  LIVESY,  NOAA’S  CLIMATE  PREDICTION  CENTER 
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Standards 


XML 


You’re 


XML  promises  to  simplify 
data  exchange  for  the 
masses.. .as  soon  as 
industries  can  chase  down 
standard  definitions  of  key 
business  terms.  But 
companies  needn’t  wait 

to  join  the  game,  by  beth  stackpole 


When  ClubComputer.com  started  selling  computer 

products  on  the  web  in  November  1998,  it  relied 
on  a  rather  quaint  back-end  fulfillment  system. 
The  startup  company  e-mailed  orders  to  suppli¬ 
ers,  who  manually  entered  the  data  into  their  own  systems 
before  processing  and  shipping  merchandise  to  customers.  CEO 
Dennis  Tracz  knew  the  system  was  far  from  cutting  edge  for  a 
web-based  business,  but  it  seemed  to  hold  up  to  ClubCompu- 
terxom’s  daily  intake  of  100  orders.  Then  last  July  the  company 
hit  it  big  following  a  stint  as  a  featured  merchant  on  the 
CNet  Shopper  site.  Volume  went  from  $200,000  a  month  to 
$1  million  in  10  days,  burying  the  e-mail  ordering  system. 


XML  in  Brief 

Extensible  markup  language  (XML)  is  a 
streamlined,  web-compatible  version  of 
standard  generalized  markup  language 
(SGML),  the  complex  but  powerful 
language  for  defining  text  document 
formats.  While  its  more  basic  web- 
based  cousin  HTML  is  a  fixed  language 
that  tells  a  browser  how  to  display  data, 
XML  is  extensible,  meaning  it  can  be 
used  both  to  convey  display  instructions 
and  to  describe  the  content  of  virtually 
any  file  type,  including  webpages, 
spreadsheets,  database  files  and 
graphics.  By  allowing  content  to  be 
described  to  a  great  degree  of  speci¬ 
ficity,  XML  enables  automated  data 
exchange  without  requiring  substantial 
custom  programming.  (For  more  on 
XML,  see  “X  Marks  the  Spot,"  CIO  Web- 
Business,  Feb.  1, 1998,  and  "The  X 
Files,”  CIO  WebBusiness,  June  1, 1999.) 
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Within  a  month,  1,000  orders  disappeared 
en  route  between  ClubComputer.com  and  its 
suppliers,  and  12,000  customers  called  to 
complain.  If  the  startup  was  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,  Tracz  knew  he  had  to  find  a  better  way. 

ClubComputencom’s  partners  were  push¬ 
ing  Tracz  to  establish  electronic  links  using 
the  electronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  for¬ 
mat.  But  he  quickly  realized  that  EDI  was 
out  of  the  company’s  league  in  terms  of  com¬ 
plexity  and  cost.  The  nascent  extensible 
markup  language  (XML)  promised  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  establish  those  links  using  browser- 
based  technology  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
and  with  fewer  headaches.  Because  XML 
can  be  used  to  describe  the  content  of  virtu¬ 
ally  any  file  type — including  webpages, 
spreadsheets,  database  files  and  graphics — 
on  a  very  granular  level,  the  language  would 
enable  ClubComputer.com  to  automate  data 
exchange  without  custom  programming.  But 
as  with  most  good  things,  XML  came  with 
a  hitch:  Its  very  ability  to  describe  content 
in  great  detail  invites  different  interpreta¬ 
tions,  complicating  the  process  of  data 
exchange  that  XML  was  meant  to  facilitate. 
The  computer  industry,  like  many  business 
segments,  had  yet  to  agree  on  standards  for 
XML  vocabulary,  or  tags.  So  if  even  one 
supplier’s  XML  rendition  of  a  basic  business 
term  like  customer  differed  from  ClubCom- 
puter.com’s,  exchanging  data  would  still 
require  a  whole  lot  of  work. 

Like  many  venturing  into  relatively 
uncharted  e-commerce  territory,  Tracz 
couldn’t  risk  losing  momentum  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  these  vertical  XML  standards  to  gel. 
Nor  did  his  four-person  operation  have  the 
resources  to  devote  to  custom  programming. 
Tracz  turned  to  one  of  the  new  crop  of  pack¬ 
aged  XML  integration  tools,  which  handle 
mapping  to  back-end  systems  and  pledge 
support  for  various  vertical  XML  tag  sets  as 
they  emerge.  Now  the  Nellysford,  Va.-based 
company  is  using  XML  to  quickly  establish 
links  to  its  growing  supplier  network.  As  a 
result,  this  1-year-old  upstart  has  been  able 
to  compete  with  the  likes  of  larger,  more 
established  online  resellers  that  have  deeper 
pockets  to  throw  at  e-commerce. 


“With  XML,  there’s  no  reason  to  sit 
around  and  wait,”  says  Tracz,  whose  com¬ 
pany  is  using  OnDisplay’s  CenterStage 
eBizeXchange  tool.  “I  know  from  experience 
that  any  sort  of  cross-industry  agreements 
are  fraught  with  politics,  and  I  don’t  have 
time  for  that  crap.  We’re  a  small  company 
trying  to  make  it  in  a  competitive  world,  so 
we’ve  got  to  move  forward.” 


EDI  improves  efficiency,  it  is  typically  used 
only  by  large  firms  and  their  top-tier  suppli¬ 
ers  since  it  requires  costly  and  complex  soft¬ 
ware  on  both  ends.  In  contrast,  XML  deliv¬ 
ers  comparable  functionality  via  a  browser, 
drastically  reducing  the  cost  of  entry  for 
smaller  suppliers.  Lurthermore,  a  burgeoning 
supply  of  packaged  XML  tools  allows  com¬ 
panies  to  easily  take  advantage  of  the  lan¬ 


“I  know  from  experience  that  cross¬ 
industry  agreements  are  fraught  with 
politics,  and  I  don’t  have  time  for  that 
crap.  We’ve  got  to  move  forward.” 

-Dennis  Tracz,  CEO,  ClubComputer.com 


Relying  on  integration  tools  is  just  one  of 
several  strategies  companies  are  using  to 
push  forward  now  with  XML.  Some  of  the 
larger  shops  are  building  their  own  vertical 
XML  vocabularies  yet  adhering  to  an  archi¬ 
tecture  that  will  allow  them  to  modify  sys¬ 
tems  to  support  any  emerging  new  stan¬ 
dards.  Others  are  making  do  with  what’s 
currently  available  in  the  public  domain 
from  peers  who’ve  already  delved  into  XML 
and  shared  their  tags  in  hopes  they’ll  become 
standards.  Still  others  are  relying  on  XML 
vocabularies  published  by  vertical  industry 
groups.  The  approaches  might  be  different, 
but  the  message  is  the  same:  Get  started  with 
XML  now  if  you  want  to  succeed  in  the 
light-speed  internet  era. 

Speak  the 
Same  Language 

WHY  THIS  CONSENSUS  AROUND 
XML?  As  Tracz  quickly  discov¬ 
ered,  machine-to-machine  data 
interchange  is  far  more  efficient  than  the  e- 
mail,  fax  and  phone  jockeying  that  most 
companies,  small  and  large,  do  when  work¬ 
ing  with  key  suppliers  or  even  when  trying  to 
share  data  internally.  Although  traditional 


guage’s  capabilities  without  having  to  fight 
for  talent  in  an  already  pressed  IT  market. 
(Lor  more  on  XML  tools,  see  “The  X  Lac- 
tor,”  Page  182.) 

Yet  even  with  what  appears  to  be  univer¬ 
sal  buy-in  for  XML,  the  lack  of  standard, 
vertical  vocabularies,  or  tag  sets,  is  still  a 
major  hindrance.  If  you  think  of  XML  as  an 
alphabet,  it’s  clear  that  without  consensus 
on  how  key  business  terms  like  customer  or 
invoice  are  defined,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
companies  within  the  same  vertical  indus¬ 
try — let  alone  across  industries — will  treat 
their  data  in  a  consistent  manner,  hamper¬ 
ing  data  exchange.  Lor  example,  if  one  com¬ 
pany’s  XML  tag  for  purchase  order  is 
defined  by  a  customer  name  and  number, 
along  with  product  information,  but  a  part¬ 
ner’s  purchase  order  forgoes  a  customer 
number,  something  is  bound  to  get  lost  in  the 
translation.  The  problem  is  exacerbated 
when  data  is  exchanged  between  companies 
in  different  industries.  Taken  to  an  extreme 
example,  terms  like  sole  and  heel  would  refer 
to  footwear  components  at  a  shoe  company 
and  body  parts  at  an  HMO. 

Standard  XML  vocabularies  for  specific 
industries  will  ensure  that  systems  exchanging 
data  speak  the  same  language,  thereby  reduc- 
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ing  or  eradicating  any  communication  gap. 
“The  issue  of  vocabulary  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  surrounding  XML 
today;  a  year  ago,  it  was,  What  is  XML?” 
says  Rita  Knox,  a  vice  president  and  research 
director  at  GartnerGroup  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“Just  because  we  obey  the  rules  of  XML 
doesn’t  mean  we  are  creating  messages  that 
people  outside  our  circles  can  understand.” 


The  problem  has  caught  the  eye  of  indus¬ 
try  groups  across  myriad  verticals.  Industries 
such  as  health  care  and  finance,  which 
depend  on  near  real-time  access  to  informa¬ 
tion,  have  already  launched  XML  standard¬ 
setting  efforts  as  extensions  to  work  done 
by  existing  standards  associations.  Others, 
like  high-tech  manufacturing,  have  created 
new  organizations  to  focus  on  this  effort. 


(See  “Operating  Room,”  below,  and  “The 
Same  Page,”  Page  124.)  In  addition,  the  ven¬ 
dor  community  is  championing  a  variety  of 
horizontal  XML  vocabularies,  many  for  e- 
commerce  and  other  industry-spanning 
functions  like  human  resources.  E-commerce 
software  vendor  Commerce  One  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  for  example,  promotes  its 
Common  Business  Library  (CBL)  2.0,  an 


Operating  Room 

Thanks  to  HL7,  health-care  organizations  can  push  forward  with  XML 


Intense  on-the-job  training  is  a  rite  of  passage  for  physicians; 
residents  must  dive  into  patient  care  before  they’ve  learned 
everything  they  need  to  know  about  medicine.  Health-care  organi¬ 
zations  eyeing  XML  to  build  new  electronic  patient  record  systems  are 
in  a  similar  position.  Although  XML  data  interchange  standards  aren’t 
fully  developed,  organizations  need  to  get  started  on  system  design 
and  learn  as  they  go. 

That’s  the  attitude  that  Calvin  Beebe  is  taking.  The  technical  special¬ 
ist  in  the  information  services  department  of  a  large  Midwestern 
health-care  organization  is  spearheading  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Notes  2,  a  rewrite  in  XML  of  an  existing 
note-taking  system  that’s  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  patient  record  system,  as  well  as  collabo¬ 
rating  on  an  XML-based  document  management 
system  for  sharing  reports.  All  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  medical  industry  has  not 
yet  finalized  a  vertical  XML  vocabulary. 

“There’s  a  workable  set  of  specs,  and  we 
can  keep  an  eye  open  to  what’s  going  on 
with  the  standards  group,"  says  Beebe. 

“That  lets  us  push  forward  but  still 
remain  open  to  change.  Getting  started 
now  is  only  going  to  help." 

The  health  care  XML  specs  Beebe 
refers  to  are  being  formalized  by  a 
special  interest  group  that’s  part  of  the 
Health  Level  7  (HL7)  committee,  a  standards  organization  with 
responsibility  for  the  HL7  messaging  format  already  widely  in  use  to 
exchange  data  between  systems.  Version  2.3  of  the  HL7  standard 
has  been  extended  to  include  XML,  and  HL7  3.0  will  support  XML. 

In  addition,  the  HL7  committee  is  working  to  validate  a  patient 
record  architecture  based  on  XML,  which  will  create  a  standard 
document  format  for  exchanging  patient  information.  Using  this 
standard  architecture,  hospitals  and  labs,  for  example,  could  elec¬ 
tronically  exchange  test  results  in  real-time,  which  promises  to  be 


much  more  efficient  than  rekeying  information  and  phoning  or 
faxing  back  results  days  later.  SNOMED  International,  another 
standards  organization  in  the  health-care  field,  is  also  working  on 
the  effort  to  create  vertical  XML  tags  for  different  diseases  and  other 
medical  nomenclature. 

Without  XML’s  ability  to  specify  how  content  is  classified  and  dis¬ 
played,  health-care  organizations  trying  to  exchange  things  like  patient 
records  or  doctors’  orders  in  HL7  have  had  limited  success  since  the 
process  requires  a  great  deal  of  custom  programming.  And  because 
vendors  and  systems  integrators  have  had  to  write  their  own  tools  to 
handle  HL7  messages,  incompatibilities  have  hindered  data  exchange. 

Migrating  HL7  to  XML  addresses  many  of  these  issues  and 
makes  available  a  wide  selection  of  off-the-shelf  tools  as  well 
as  a  larger  talent  pool  of  XML  experts.  "XML  allows  us  to 
take  information  from  different  systems,  put  it  into  a 
single  environment  and  view  everything  that 
happened  to  a  patient  without  going  through 
contortions,"  notes  John  Mattison,  assistant  medical 
director  of  clinical  information  systems  at  Kaiser 
Permanente,  a  $15  billion  integrated  health-care 
delivery  organization  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  the 
founder  and  past  chair  of  HL7's  XML  committee. 

Kaiser  Permanente  plans  to  tap  XML  as  a  way  to 
give  its  medical  staff  access  to  best  practices  and 
clinical  information  relevant  to  specific  patients.  With  the  current 
patient  records,  Mattison  explains,  doctors  might  see  a  reference  to 
diabetes  on  a  patient  chart  and  be  presented  with  10  guidelines  that 
don’t  reflect  that  individual  patient's  medical  condition.  “Docs  don’t 
want  generic  guidelines;  they  want  information  directly  relevant  to  the 
specific  clinical  context  of  an  individual  patient,"  Mattison  explains. 
“XML  allows  for  a  common  way  to  represent  both  best  practices  and 
clinical  information  about  a  patient  at  a  detailed  level.  That  way 
doctors  actually  feel  like  they're  being  assisted  rather  than  beat  up 
with  a  bunch  of  generic  rules." 

-B.  Stackpole 
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You  got  them  the  internet. 


You  got  them  an  intranet. 

You  got  them  an  extranet. 

You  just  smothered  them  to  death. 


Solution.  The  Hummingbird  EIP 

Information  overload  has  become  an  unfortunate  reality  in  today's  business  world.  They  say  that  knowledge  is  power,  but  at  Hummingbird, 
we  believe  that's  only  true  when  the  information  is  relevant  and  in  context.  With  the  Hummingbird  Enterprise  Information  Portal  it's 
now  possible  for  the  extended  enterprise  including  employees,  partners  and  customers  to  view  all  business  critical  information  from 
a  single  point  of  access  that  is  customizable.  The  Hummingbird  EIP  will  not  only  put  you  in  touch  with  all  relevant  structured  and 


unstructured  data  from  across  the  enterprise  but  allows  users  to  analyze  and  act  on  it  immediately. 
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Where  the  future  of  e-Business  takes  flight 


For  more  information  and  an  amazing  demo,  log  on  at  www.hummingbird.com  or  call  1  877-FLY-HUMM 
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“Just  because  we  obey  the  rules  of  XML 
doesn’t  mean  we  create  messages 
that  people  outside  our  circles  can 
understand.” 

-Rita  Knox,  VP  and  research  director,  GartnerGroup 


open  XML  spec  for  the  cross-industry 
exchange  of  documents  like  purchase 
orders,  product  descriptions  and  shipping 
schedules.  And  competitor  Ariba  of 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  is  pitching  its 
Commerce  XML  (cXML). 

Even  the  EDI  crowd  is  giving  its  blessing 
to  XML.  In  September  1999,  CEFACT,  the 
United  Nations  body  for  trade  facilitation 
and  electronic  business  that  champions 
global  EDI  standards,  and  the  Organization 
for  the  Advancement  of  Structured 
Information  Standards  (OASIS),  a  nonprofit 
consortium  that  promotes  and  oversees 
many  of  the  XML  vertical  efforts,  joined 
forces  to  foster  worldwide  standards  for 


XML  business  specifications  by  sponsoring 
forums  and  publishing  standards  work  in 
progress  on  The  XML  Industry  Portal 
(www.xml.org). 

In  a  telling  show  of  support  for  XML,  the 
automotive  industry,  which  is  so  heavily 


invested  in  EDI  that  it  may  take  years  to 
evolve  to  an  XML  standard,  acknowledges 
that  existing  EDI  tags  must  be  leveraged  into 
XML.  “In  a  sense,  XML  is  EDI — it’s  just 
another  way  of  transferring  data  between 
trading  partners,  which  we’ve  been  doing,” 


The  Same  Page 

High-tech  manufacturing’s  RosettaNet  project  is  developing  standards 
for  industry  lingo  and  processes 


If  XML  is  the  new  data  interchange  frontier  for  electronic 
commerce,  there’s  no  industry  that  has  caught  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  spirit  more  than  high-tech  manufacturing.  That’s  why  it’s 
no  surprise  that  this  sector  is  one  of  the  early  trailblazers  of 
vertical  XML  tag  standards,  the  goal  being  to  streamline  supply 
chain  operations  and  keep  pace  with  the  rapid-fire  product 
cycles  customers  have  come  to  expect. 

The  industry’s  RosettaNet  project  has  made  the  most  prog¬ 
ress  toward  defining  vertical  XML  tags  of  any  business  segment. 
To  date,  RosettaNet  has  marshaled  widespread  industry  support 
behind  XML  as  the  standard  data  exchange  protocol.  It  has  also 
produced  its  own  framework  to  define  how  XML  documents  and 
data  are  assembled  and  exchanged.  And  it  has  standardized  on 
a  vocabulary  for  defining  elements  that  are  unique  to  the  high- 
tech  supply  chain  (such  as  laptop  or  screen  size)  as  well  as 
more  horizontal  business  terms  like  customer  and  part  number. 

In  addition  to  defining  XML  tags,  RosettaNet  is  breaking  new 
ground  by  creating  common  XML  Partner  Interface  Processes 
(PIPs),  which  establish  standards  for  specific  processes  in  the 
high-tech  supply  chain,  such  as  how  business  partners  would 
collaborate  on  the  release  and  promotion  of  a  new  product. 
RosettaNet  had  released  10  PIPs  as  of  January,  and  the  group 
plans  to  publish  hundreds  by  summer,  according  to  Fadi 
Chehade,  former  acting  CEO  of  RosettaNet,  a  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  "The  high-tech  sector  is  full  of 
cowboys.  If  we’re  not  ahead  of  them,  we’ll  develop  a  problem 


that  looks  much  worse  than  the  tower  of  Babel,”  Chehade  says. 
“We  were  lucky  to  start  before  anyone  knew  what  XML  was.” 

Among  the  dozens  of  RosettaNet  pilots  underway  is  one 
between  SAP  and  Hewlett-Packard.  To  test-drive  the  XML 
capabilities  of  SAP  software  prior  to  production  release  as  well 
as  to  streamline  its  maintenance,  repair  and  operations  (MRO), 
procurement  process,  SAP  is  buying  HP  MRO  products  using 
XML  and  RosettaNet  standards,  including  a  PIP  for  a  managed 
purchase  order,  according  to  Christy  Bergman,  chief  architect 
and  development  manager  for  RosettaNet  at  SAP  Labs  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  The  pilot  has  so  far  yielded  insights  that  will  help 
SAP  develop  applications  for  collaborative  forecasting  and 
distributor  reseller  management.  In  addition  to  automating  MRO 
purchasing,  Bergman  says  the  RosettaNet  XML  standards  will 
expand  SAP's  list  of  potential  suppliers,  allowing  the  company 
to  shop  for  the  best  price. 

As  RosettaNet  continues  to  refine  its  XML  tag  set  and  adds 
new  PIPs  to  define  processes  for  everything  from  distribution  to 
procurement,  Chehade  expects  XML  to  transform  the  high-tech 
and  electronics  component  industries  as  well  as  the  supply 
chains  of  other  verticals  that  have  expressed  interest  in  Rosetta- 
Net’s  work,  including  telecommunications  and  consumer  elec¬ 
tronics.  Says  Chehade:  “Right  now,  we’re  able  to  build  and  move 
products  faster  than  we  can  synchronize  all  our  partners  to  take 
an  order  for  a  product.  Our  goal  is  to  make  information  move 
faster  than  the  product.”  -B.  Stackpole 
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says  Dave  Van  Noord,  vice  president  of 
advanced  technologies  at  CMI-Competitive 
Solutions,  an  automotive  ERP  provider  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Van  Noord  also  pro¬ 
vides  XML  expertise  and  training  within  the 
Automotive  Industry  Action  Group  (ALAG). 
“You’ll  see  a  transition  to  XML  in  areas 
where  we  don’t  have  a  lot  of  EDI  [tags],  like 
for  buying  MRO  [maintenance,  repair  and 
operations]  goods.  It  will  also  enable  a  lot 
of  tier-two  and  -three  companies  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  [electronic  data 
exchange]  process.” 

Most  XML  standards  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  with  few  industry 
verticals  having  begun  any  meaningful  pilots. 
Many  groups  were  targeting  first  quarter 
2000  for  the  release  of  complete  vertical 
XML  tag  sets.  Yet  because  there  are  so  many 
efforts  underway — some  competing  for 
space  in  the  same  vertical — standard-setting 
progress  is  bound  to  be  slow.  “Our  challenge 
is  not  that  we  get  vertical  industries  inter¬ 
ested  in  developing  XML  tags,  it’s  that  we 
manage  against  the  multiple  factions  within 
an  industry  working  in  opposition  to  one 
another,”  says  Laura  Walker,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  OASIS  in  Boston.  “It’s  not  unexpected 
or  unhealthy  in  this  early  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  But  OASIS  will  make  every  effort  to 
unify  the  efforts.” 

Getting  Started 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  SAVVY  CIOS  ARE 
moving  forward  with  XML  projects  but 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  standards  as  they 
develop.  At  Sabre  Labs  in  Lt.  Worth,  Texas, 
that  means  using  some  of  the  new  packaged 
XML  integration  tools  where  they  can  help 
and  actively  participating  on  XML  standards 
boards  like  the  travel  industry’s  Open  Travel 
Alliance,  according  to  Bob  Offutt,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  the  R&D  arm  of  Sabre  Inc.,  a 
global  IS  provider  to  the  travel  and  trans¬ 
portation  industry. 

While  Sabre  is  still  functionally  dependent 
on  EDI  links,  Offutt  says  the  company  is 
experimenting  with  XML  internally  on  a 
number  of  projects.  XML  is  also  a  critical 


piece  of  a  Sabre  joint  venture  with  IBM  and 
Nokia,  which  will  provide  a  service  through 
travel  agents  to  deliver  Sabre  travel  data 
directly  to  cell  phones,  giving  customers  the 
convenience  of  checking  flight  information 
and  booking  hotels  without  having  to  talk 
to  an  agent  or  log  on  to  the  web.  That’s  some¬ 
thing  that  wouldn’t  be  possible  with  EDI, 
Offutt  notes.  “EDI  is  computer-to-computer, 


high-speed  communications  whereas  XML’s 
value  is  on  the  display  side,”  he  explains. 
“[XML  allows  us  to]  reformat  Sabre  data  to 
be  displayed  in  multiple  devices.” 

As  part  of  its  early  XML  efforts,  Offutt 
says  Sabre  will  also  define  its  own  vertical 
tags  with  the  understanding  that  it  may  have 
to  make  changes  down  the  road.  “We  can’t 
stop  the  car  to  change  the  tires;  we  have  to 
keep  on  going,”  he  says.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  rework  applications  to  support  emerging 
XML  vocabulary  standards,  but  Offutt  says 
there  are  plenty  of  tools  on  the  market  to 
help  with  that  effort. 

Companies  should  jump  in  by  using 
vocabularies  that  adhere  as  closely  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  what’s  been  published  by  cutting-edge 
companies  and  industry  groups,  recom¬ 
mends  Brian  Lynn,  vice  president  and  deriv¬ 
atives  architect  at  J.P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  New 
York  City  and  also  program  manager  for 
LpML,  a  messaging  standard  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  derivatives  sector.  And  don’t  be  afraid 
to  contribute  new  work  back  to  the  evolv¬ 
ing  standard;  that’s  a  sure  way  of  getting  oth¬ 
ers  in  your  industry  to  embrace  what  you’ve 


established,  he  says.  So,  for  example,  if  J.P. 
Morgan  has  a  recommendation  for  how  a 
business  term  or  process  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  XML,  the  company  should  pass  it 
along  to  the  LpML  committee.  Companies 
should  also  have  design  points  in  their  archi¬ 
tectures  that  allow  for  translation  and  con¬ 
version  so  that  they  can  use  XML  mapping 
and  integration  tools  without  having  to  build 


them  from  scratch,  says  Lynn. 

At  ClubComputer.com,  the  lack  of  hard- 
and-fast  vertical  tag  standards  hasn’t  pre¬ 
vented  the  company  from  taking  advantage 
of  XML.  The  OnDisplay  mapping  tool  let 
the  company  establish  the  necessary  elec¬ 
tronic  links  to  suppliers  like  Merisel  Inc.  in 
days,  not  weeks.  It  also  lets  the  company  add 
electronic  links  to  new  suppliers  and  partners 
easily  without  having  to  invest  substantial 
time  and  money  into  custom  integration 
efforts  for  each  new  venture.  And  best  of  all, 
Tracz  says  ClubComputer.com  can  comfort¬ 
ably  proceed  with  XML,  knowing  it  will  be 
able  to  adopt  the  emerging  vocabulary  for 
the  computer  business  as  it  emerges.  “XML 
is  the  format  everyone  wants  to  use,  but 
[everyone’s  doing  it]  with  a  slight  twist,”  he 
says.  “With  the  new  tools,  I’m  ready  to  inte¬ 
grate  no  matter  what.  I  can  move  forward 
affordably  with  little  risk.”  BE 


Beth  Stackpole  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Newbury, 
Mass.  She  can  be  reached  at  bstack@stackpole 
partners.com.  For  an  update  on  XML  in  the  finance 
industry,  visit  www.cio.com/printtinks. 


“Our  challenge  is  not  that  we  get  vertical 
industries  interested  in  developing  XML 
tags,  it’s  that  we  manage  against  the 
multiple  factions  within  an  industry 
working  in  opposition  to  one  another.” 

-Laura  Walker,  executive  director,  OASIS 
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It's  an  ebuyer's  market 
Do  something  about  it. 
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Your  ebusiness  is  booming.  Now  what?  The  eService  Suite"  from 
ServiceWare  includes  everything  you  need  to  keep  your  customers 
coming  back  again 


and  again.  On  the 
Web,  in  the  call 
center,  in  the 
field... the  eService 
Suite  delivers 
immediate  answers  to 
questions  about  your 
products  and  services. 
It  even  integrates  with 
leading  customer 
relationship 
management 
software,  enabling 
you  to  leverage  your 
existing  investments. 
Over  4,000 
organizations  (and 
their  customers)  have 
experienced  the 
benefits  of 
ServiceWa  re. 

Shouldn't  you? 


. 
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To  convert  ebuyers  into  repeat  buyers,  call  us  at  800-572-5748 
Or  check  us  out  at  www.serviceware.com. 


Ware 
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APPLICATIONS  ON  DEMAND 


How  do  we  manage  our  growth? 

We  hired  Corio. 


Robert  J.  Davis,  President  ft  CEO,  Lycos,  Ine. 


E.PIPHANY 


BroadVision 

^Personalizing  ('-Business 


&  2.000  Co  no,  Inc  Ai!  'tights  reservsd  All  other  company  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


coMMERCf  ^  Microsoft 


microsystems 


Call  CORIO  at  877.267.4627 
or  visit  www.corio.com 


Lycos,  Inc.  knew  they  would 
need  top  tier  business  applications 
to  manage  their  rapid  growth. 
They  hired  Corio.  Corio  hosts 
leading  applications  such  as 
Siebel,  PeopleSoft,  Commerce 
One,  E.piphany,  BroadVision, 
Microsoft  and  Cognos-all  fully 
integrated.  Simply  access  any  of 
these  applications  over  a  secure 
network  for  a  monthly  fee.  No  big 
investments.  No  integration  costs. 
No  IT  worries.  Now  Lycos,  Inc. 
can  focus  on  their  business— 
and  let  Corio  do  the  rest. 


Get  this  IDC  written 
white  paper  FREE! 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PAULE  THIBAULT 


CRM  Strategy 


Jane  s  Adventure  in 


Most  companies  are  just  delving  into  the  realm 
of  customer  relationship  management.  To  help  you  visualize  its  potential , 
here’s  one  view  of  CRM  nirvana.  Open  here  to  see  the  tale  unfold 


www.cio.com 
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Index  Price 


Customer  Appreciation  Yields  Stock  Appreciation 


100 
1/6/95 


Siebel  Customers'  Stock  Performance" 
Dow  Jones  Industrials® 

S&P  500 


12/10/95 


12/10/96 


12/10/97 


12/10/98 


12/10/99 


Excellence  in  customer  satisfaction  is  always  appreciated  by  customers.  And,  as  the  chart  indicates,  it's  also 
appreciated  by  investors.  Overall,  companies  that  have  made  significant  investments  in  Siebel  eBusiness  Applications 
have  dramatically  outperformed  the  leading  market  indices. 

By  seamlessly  integrating  their  sales,  marketing,  and  service  functions,  Siebel's  customers  deliver  instant, 
accurate,  and  personalized  information  to  their  customers  via  the  Web,  call  centers,  the  field,  or  through 
channel  partners.  Relationships  grow  stronger.  Businesses  get  bigger.  Companies  lead  markets. 


SAN  MATEO  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  LONDON  TORONTO  SYDNEY  PARIS  MUNICH  TOKYO  HONGKONG  MEXICO  CITY  SAO  PAULO 


•Average  Indexed  stock  prices  of  publicly  traded  companies  with  a  minimum  $500,000  purchase  of  Siebel  eBusiness  Applications,  measured  from  date  of  purchase. 


©2000  Siebel  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Siebel  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Siebel  Systems>  Inc.  All  other  product  names,  marks,  i 
may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  1  Dow  Jones  Industrials  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. 


Siebel  Customer  Satisfaction  Report 

Exceptional  Revenue  and  Productivity  Gains 

Surveyed  by  a  leading  market  research  firm,  Siebel  Systems  customers  were  asked 
to  quantify  the  actual  business  impact  of  using  Siebel  eBusiness  Applications! 


SAN  MATEO  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  LONDON  TORONTO  SYDNEY  PARIS  MUNICH  TOKYO  HONGKONG  MEXICO  CITY  SAO  PAULO 

I 


'Based  on  responses  to  the  August  1999  Customer  Satisfaction  Survey  directed  to  customers  with  fully  deployed  Siebel  eBusiness  Applications.  Calculations  derived  from  all  respondents 
who  volunteered  quantitative  impact  estimates  in  at  least  one  of  the  above  categories. 


rights  reserved.  Siebel  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Siebel  Systems,  Inc.  All  other  product  names, 
trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Preface 

The  logic  behind  customer  relation¬ 
ship  management  (CRM)  is  hardly 
rocket  science:  If  you  design  your 
business  around  your  most  desirable 
customers’  wants  and  needs,  they're 
likely  to  become  better,  more 
profitable  customers.  But  whether 
your  business  is  selling  jet  propul¬ 
sion  engines  or  cheese  doodles, 
organizing  the  enterprise  around 
customers'  needs  is  easier  said 
than  done. 

Contrary  to  current  marketing 
hype,  you  can't  go  out  and  buy 
CRM.  “CRM  is  really  a  business 
strategy,  not  a  suite  of  products," 
says  Wendy  Close,  a  research 
director  with  GartnerGroup.  Though 
vendors  would  have  you  believe 
that  they  offer  “end-to-end  CRM 
solutions,”  Close  maintains  that  no 
single  vendor  today  really  does 
everything  well.  And  if  you  decide 
on  a  best-of-breed  strategy,  you 
must  do  the  integration  yourself— or 
pay  someone  dearly  to  do 
it  for  you.  “Integration  of  all  these 
systems  is  pretty  damn  hard,”  says 
Robert  Mirani,  director  of  the  Yankee 
Group’s  CRM  practice  in  Boston. 
Equally  difficult  is  the  cultural 
challenge  of  getting  employees  to 
focus  on  customers,  not  products. 
"Utopia  is  in  some  ways  very  easy  to 
design  but  very  hard  to  make 
happen,”  Mirani  explains. 

Few  companies  have  truly  trans¬ 
formed  themselves  into  customer¬ 
centric  organizations.  But  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what’s  possible  with 
CRM,  here’s  one  view  of  how  an 
integrated  CRM  strategy  might 
translate  into  practice.  The  following 
scenario  shows  how  the  fictional 
Behemoth  Bank  built  and  main¬ 
tained  a  profitable  relationship  with 
the  prototypical  good  customer, 

Jane  Gogetter. 


nee  upon  a  time, 

Behemoth  Bank  built  a  data  warehouse. 
When  Behemoth’s  marketers  sliced  and  diced 
the  bank’s  customer  data,  they  uncovered  a 
shocking  fact.  A  third  of  their  customers  accounted 
for  90  percent  of  profits — and  many  of  the  rest  actually  cost  the  bank 
money.  What’s  more,  the  longer  customers  stayed  with  the  bank,  the  more 
profit  they  generated.  So  Behemoth’s  president  decreed  that  the  bank  must 
hold  onto  its  best  customers  by  recognizing — or  better  yet,  anticipating — 
their  individual  needs.  And  thus  was  born  Behemoth’s  CRM  strategy. 

Although  the  bank  already  collected  customer  information,  it  lacked  a 
holistic  view  of  each  customer.  Behemoth  tackled  the  enormous  job  of 
integrating  its  operational  systems  and  data  warehouse  with  new  CRM 
software.  Now,  no  matter  which  channel  a  customer  uses,  the  bank 
knows  the  history  and  potential  value  of  its  relationship  with  that 
customer.  And  that  helps  Behemoth  focus  on  retaining  the  customers 
it  most  wants  to  keep — customers  like  Jane. 
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Jane  Goes 
to  the  ATM 


Targeting  Profitable 
Customers 

IThe  stage  is  set  for  the 
first  interaction  between 
Behemoth  Bank  and 
Jane  Gogetter  when  Mary 
the  marketer  delves  into 
Behemoth's  data  warehouse 
to  study  the  bank's  existing 
customers.  An  OLAP  query 
confirms  Mary’s  assumption: 
Customers  with  MBAs  tend 
to  earn— and  bank— more 
than  the  average  Joe.  She 
designs  a  campaign  to  entice 
MBA  students  to  open 
accounts  and  rolls  out  a 
multichannel  pilot.  Campaign 
management  software  shows 
that  e-mail  yields  the 
strongest  response,  so  Mary 
launches  an  e-mail  cam¬ 
paign  to  a  list  of  MBA 
'students,  including  our 
heroine,  Jane  Gogetter. 


series  of  workflows.  An 
e-mail  shows  up  in  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  agent’s  inbox 
instructing  him  to  mail  an 
ATM  card,  welcome  letter 
and  signature  authorization 
form  within  24  hours.  And 
an  account  is  automatically 
set  up  in  the  back-office 
account  system,  to  be 
activated  upon  arrival  of 
Jane’s  signed  authorization 
form  and  initial  deposit. 


Jane  Opens 
an  Account 


2  When  Jane  gets 
Behemoth’s  e-mail 
offer  for  free  checking 
and  online  banking,  she  clicks 
on  the  URL  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  decides  it’s  a  good 
deal.  She  completes  an  online 
application,  which  asks  for 
basic  account-opening  data 
as  well  as  her  preferences: 
Should  the  bank  communi¬ 
cate  to  her  via  e-mail, 
phone,  fax  or  U.S.  mail?  In 
what  language  should  the 
ATM  speak  to  her?  What 
PIN  would  she  like?  Which 
banking  products  interest 
her  most? 

As  Jane  submits  her 
application,  her  data  flows 
from  the  web  interface 
through  the  bank’s  front- 
office  CRM  software  and 
into  the  operational 
customer  information 
database  and  triggers  a 


3  Jane’s  preferences  are 
stored  on  her  ATM 
card,  so  when  she 
visits  a  bank  machine,  she's 
welcomed  by  name  in 
English  and  asked  if  she’d 
like  her  usual  $80  with 
receipt.  When  she  deposits 
the  paycheck  from  her  part- 
time  job,  it's  read  by  the 
ATM's  scanner.  An  image 
of  the  check  prints  on  her 
two-sided  receipt;  her 
endorsement  appears  on 
the  back.  Jane  is  confident 
that  the  ATM  isn’t  devouring 
her  checks,  and  Behemoth 
has  diverted  Jane  from 
expensive  teller  visits. 


Have  Plastic, 

Will  Charge 

4  Jane  shows  up  on  a 

list  of  good  credit  card 
prospects.  A  data 
mining  query  has  identified 
customers  with  profiles 
similar  to  Behemoth’s  best 
credit  card  holders— those 
who  make  regular  deposits 
and  generally  run  a  small 
overdraft.  Jane’s  next  bank 
statement  includes  a  pre¬ 
approved,  low-interest  credit 
card  offer.  When  she  calls 
the  800-number,  computer 
telephony  integration  soft¬ 
ware  in  the  call  center  sends 
her  phone  number  to  the 
CRM  front-office  software, 
which  pulls  her  account 
record  from  the  customer 
information  database.  The 
agent  knows  which  offer 
she's  received  and  signs 
her  up  on  the  phone,  trigger- 

0 


* 
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ing  a  workflow  to  open  a 
credit  card  account  in  the 
bank's  back-office  systems. 


Jane  Lands  a  Job 


5  Armed  with  an  MBA 
and  a  crisp,  navy  blue 
Ann  Taylor  suit  pur¬ 
chased  with  her  credit  card, 
Jane  lands  a  job  at  an 
internet  startup.  An  OLAP 
inquiry  looking  for  significant 
changes  in  customer  data 
picks  up  on  the  sudden 
increase  in  Jane's  biweekly 
deposits  and  her  request  for 
automatic  deposits.  Her 
account  is  marked  as  a  good 
prospect  for  a  CD,  mutual 
fund  or  an  IRA.  Jane’s 
account  is  flagged  so  that 
the  next  time  she  contacts 
the  bank,  regardless  of 
channel,  she'll  receive  an 
appropriate  offer. 

When  Jane  calls  to  check 
her  account  balance,  a  pop¬ 
up  window  on  the  agent’s 
screen  indicates  that  she 
probably  has  a  new  job  and 
may  want  information  on 
investing.  As  he  gives  Jane 
her  account  balance,  the 
agent  asks  whether  congratu¬ 
lations  on  a  new  job  are  in 
order.  When  Jane  says  yes,  he 
offers  to  send  her  a  free 
financial  planning  kit  and 
e-mails  a  kit  request  to  the 
fulfillment  department.  The 
agent  makes  a  note  of  her 
new  job  in  the  customer  care 
software,  which  updates 
her  record  in  the  customer 
information  database.  He  also 
authorizes  an  increase  in  her 
credit  card  limit,  announced 
on  her  next  statement  with  a 
congratulatory  note. 


Jane  Gets 
Wheels 


6  Six  months  later, 
when  Jane’s  auto¬ 
matic  deposits 
increase  by  12  percent  to 
reflect  a  raise,  Behemoth’s 
data  analysis  notices  the 
increase.  Other  customers 
her  age  have  proven  likely 
to  spend  extra  income  on 
new  cars,  so  a  marketing 
analyst  reviewing  account 
status  changes  sends  her 
a  personalized  e-mail  offer 
for  a  new  car  loan.  Jane, 
who  has  been  tempted  by 
thoughts  of  a  new  VW 
Jetta,  clicks  on  the  car  loan 
URL  and  logs  on  to 
Behemoth’s  site  using  her 


tion  prepopulated  with  her 
account  data.  It  requires  little 
effort  to  complete  the 
application  and  the  rate  is 
attractive,  so  Jane  finances 
her  car  through  Behemoth. 
Her  application  triggers  a 
return  e-mail  offering  car 
insurance  from  Behemoth's 
insurance  subsidiary.  Buying 
a  car  is  easier  than  Jane 
expected. 


Jane  Buys  a 
House 


0 


online  banking  password. 
Web  personalization  software 
serves  up  a  car-loan  applica- 


7  Jane  has  found  the 
house  of  her  dreams 
and  needs  to  get 
approved  for  a  mortgage 
quickly;  Behemoth  has 
treated  her  well,  so  she 


doesn’t  bother  to  shop 
around.  As  she  fills  out  an 
online  application,  she 
realizes  she  wants  to  borrow 
extra  funds  to  finance  kit¬ 
chen  renovations.  She  clicks 
on  the  "call  the  agent” 


button,  and  within  30  sec¬ 
onds  an  agent’s  voice  booms 
through  her  PC  speakers, 

“Hi  Jane,  this  is  Bob  from 
Behemoth.  I  understand  you 
have  a  question  about  your 
mortgage.  How  can  I  help?” 


The  IT  Behind  Jane’s  Relationship  with  Behemoth  Bank 


No  matter  which  channel  Jane  uses 
to  do  her  banking — the  internet,  an 
ATM,  the  call  center,  a  financial 
planner — information  about  each 
interaction  flows  through  Behemoth’s 
front-office  CRM  applications.  This 
helps  the  bank  maintain  a  holistic 
view  of  its  relationship  with  her. 


Jane’s  Access 
Channels 


Customer-Facing 

Systems 


Back-Office  Core 


Processing  Systems 


Analysis  and 
Planning  Systems 


,/ 


Ik®;- 

Internet  Web  Personality  ^ . Front-Office 

Software  /  CRM 

■W*  Applications 

ATM  ATM  Switch  Software  ^ _ ^  ♦  Sales. 

software 

♦  Customer 

-fi  „  r  .  “aJl  CentT  /  care/service 

Call  Center  Computer  Telephony  ^ _ w 

Integration  Software  software 

♦  Campaign 

m.  .  ,  /  management 

Financial  Sales-Force  /  ^ . software 

Automation  Software  •  • 


Operational  Customer 
Information  Database 

Contains  demographic 
data,  customer  ID  and 


Intelligence  ^ A 

Software 

OLAP  and  data  mining 
software  are  used  to 

♦  Analyze  profitability 

♦  Analyze  wallet  Share 

♦  Perform  predictive 
analysis,  e.g.,  flagging 
best  opportunities  for 


Knowing  that  Jane  does  a  lot 
of  business  with  the  bank— 
and  will  do  more  if  it  secures 
her  mortgage— he  gives  her 
the  OK  to  apply  for  up  to 
10  percent  more  than  the 
mortgage  amount.  Jane 
completes  the  online  appli¬ 
cation  and  is  told  she'll  get 
an  answer  within  four  hours. 
Her  application  triggers  an 
automatic  credit  check  and 
her  data  flows  into 
Behemoth’s  mortgage 
scoring  application.  Jane 
receives  an  e-mail  within  a 
half  hour  telling  her  she’s 
approved  for  the  desired 
amount. 


selling  new  products 
fj  to  each  customer 


Jane  Gets 
Distracted 


account  numbers 

•  V '  »-**£.?*  yf- 


Bfck1 

Warehouse 


Planner 

f/'  - 


SOURCE:  ADAPTED  FROM  MERIDIEN  RESEARCH  WITH  ASSISTANCE  FROM  OVUM  LTD. 


Back-Office  Core 
Processing  Systems 

Includes  systems  for 
demand  deposit 
accounts,  mortgage 
servicing,  credit  card 
processing,  installment 
loans,  equity  trading 


Contains  customer  data, 


updated  regularly  from 


. / 

customer  information 


database;  historical 
account,  credit,  trans¬ 
action  and  loan  data  from 


responses 


8  For  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  Jane 
forgets  to  pay  her 
credit  card  bill  on  time.  But 
an  automatic  business  rule 
in  the  front-office  CRM 
system  waives  the  finance 
charge  applied  by  the  back- 
office  credit  card  system;  this 
is  the  first  time  it’s  happened 
and  her  lifetime  net  value 
projection  is  above  a  certain 


0 


threshold.  Jane  gets  a  letter 
with  her  next  statement 
saying  that  because  she’s  a 
valuable  customer,  her  grace 
period  for  payment  has  been 
extended  by  a  month  without 
a  fee.  Jane  is  impressed. 

Jane  Strikes 
It  Rich 

9  Jane’s  startup  goes 

public,  and  she  cashes 
in  some  of  her  stock  as 
soon  as  she  can  after  the 
wildly  successful  IPO.  A 
routine  OLAP  query  looking 
for  major  account  changes 
flags  an  unusually  hefty 
deposit  to  Jane's  account- 
hefty  enough  to  warrant 
close  scrutiny.  When  an 
analyst  looks  at  Jane's 
information  in  the  front-office 
system,  he  sees  that  she 
works  for  a  startup  and 
surmises  that  the  sizable 
deposit  is  likely  a  windfall 
rather  than  from  illegal 
sources.  Knowing  that  large, 
unprecedented  deposits 

Continued  on  back  page 
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often  herald  churn  as 
customers  look  for  more 
lucrative  investment  opportu¬ 
nities,  the  analyst  authorizes 
an  invitation  for  a  free 
session  with  a  financial 
counselor.  When  Jane  calls, 
an  agent  goes  into  Behe¬ 
moth's  front-office  system 
and  schedules  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Sarah,  the  finan¬ 
cial  planner  who  covers 
Jane’s  area.  Jane’s  credit 
card  is  automatically 
upgraded  to  platinum  status. 

Behemoth’s  sales  force 
automation  (SFA)  software 
notifies  Sarah  of  her  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Jane.  At  their 
meeting  Sarah  uses  the 
custom  financial  counseling 
option  on  her  SFA  applica¬ 
tion  to  generate  a  range  of 
investment  scenarios.  She 
taps  into  data  on  Jane's 
income,  savings,  expenses 
and  risk  tolerance  that’s 
stored  in  the  customer 
information  database  and 
shows  her  how  modifying 


her  risk  profile  will  affect  her 
long-term  investment 
portfolio.  Jane  decides  to 
open  a  stock  mutual  fund 
with  monthly  automatic 
checking  account  deduc¬ 
tions.  Sarah  activates  the 
mutual  fund  account  from 
her  laptop. 


Happily  Ever 
After 

"T|  Other  milestones 

Iff  I  in  Jane’s  life  will 
_JL_  trigger  new 
opportunities  for  Behemoth 
(see  chart  below).  If  Jane 
gets  married,  Behemoth  will 


want  to  attract  her  joint 
account  and  her  husband’s 
investments.  If  she  becomes 
a  parent,  Behemoth  will  try 
to  get  her  to  invest  in  an 
education  fund— and  open  a 
savings  account  for  the  baby, 
through  which  the  bank  will 
cultivate  what  it  hopes  will 
turn  into  a  lifetime  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  child.  Later, 
the  bank  will  offer  Jane  help 
with  retirement  planning 
and  estate  planning,  perhaps 
managing  the  trusts  she 
leaves  for  her  grandchildren, 
opening  the  door  for  a  third- 
generation  relationship. 

But  that’s  the  subject  for 
another  story.  HE1 


The  Life  Cycle  of  a  Customer 


By  forecasting  the  life  events  of  a  typical 

Second  Generation 

customer,  financial  services  organizations  can 

Debit  or 

Auto  Insurance 

be  ready  to  offer  appropriate  services  as  the 
customer’s  needs  arise.  Such  planning  can  also 

Savings 

Checking 

Account 

Auto  Loan 

help  secure  the  business  of  future  generations. 

Account 

ATM 

Credit  Cards 

1 - 

Birth 

18 

25 

SOURCE:  MERIDIEN  RESEARCH 
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First  Generation 


Savings 

Account 

Debit  or 

Checking 

Account 

ATM 

Auto  Insurance 

Auto  Loan 

Credit  Cards 

Mortgage 

Life  Insurance 

P&C  Insurance 

Mutual  Funds 

Stocks 

Home  Equity 

Financial  & 

Estate  Planning 

Retirement  & 
Investment  Funds 

Annuities 

Certificates 
of  Deposit 

Birth 

18 

25 

34 

45 

54 

65  Death 

Senior  Editor  Alice  Dragoon  does 
not  work  for  an  internet  startup 
and  therefore  has  to  pay  her  Visa 
bills  on  time.  Tell  her  about  your 
company’s  innovative  CRM  strat¬ 
egy  at  adragoon@cio.com.  And 
visit  CIO’s  CRM  Resource  Center 
at  www.cio.com/forums/crm. 
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Enteipfrise  systems  yearn  to  know 
what's  happening  on  the  factoiy  floor. 

CIOs,  don't  be  shy. 
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BY  DEREK  SLATER 


What  with  all  the  headlines— E-this,  @-that, 
cyber-whatever— it’s  easy  to  forget  that 
somebody,  somewhere,  still  has  to  make  stuff. 


Manufacturing,  though,  is  alive  and  well, 
stock  market  multiples  notwithstanding. 
But  it  is  also  harder  than  ever  to  do.  In 
addition  to  the  constant  pressure  for  max¬ 
imum  efficiency  in  their  plant  operations, 
manufacturers  face  growing  demands  to  hit 
web  velocity  in  their  responsiveness  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Take  the  concept  of  “available  to 
promise”  (ATP).  ATP  information  is  at  the 
heart  of  e-business:  A  customer  needs 
400,000  widgets,  and  she  needs  them  by 
Wednesday.  She  doesn’t  want  promises 
from  your  sales  rep;  she  simply  wants  to 
log  on  to  your  website  to  see  if  you  can 
deliver.  Can  she  find  the  answer?  “In  the 
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old  days,  available  to  promise  meant  your 
customer  service  rep  looked  into  the  ware¬ 
house,  and  if  the  product  was  there,  he  allo¬ 
cated  the  order  and  printed  a  pick  slip. 
Now,  the  product  may  [be  available  to 
promise  but  may]  not  be  in  the  warehouse; 
it  may  not  even  be  on  the  shop  floor  yet— 
you’re  trying  to  model  whether 
you  can  do  it  on  time.  It’s 
much  more  complicated,”  says 
Jim  Forquer,  a  director  at  man¬ 
agement  consultancy  Pittiglio 
Rabin  Todd  &  McGrath. 

The  only  way  to  build  those 
models  and  answer  the  cus- 


Discover 

Why  enterprise  systems 
demand  ever  tighter 
integration  with  factory 
floor  systems 

Some  key  standards  and 
methods  for  tightening 
those  links 
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Despite  the  clean-room 
manufacturing  setting  at  HMT 
Technology,  CIO  Jeff  McKay 
finds  that  integrating  shop  floor 
and  enterprise  information  is 
still  a  messy  operation. 


Data  Integration 


tomer’s  inquiry  is  to  have  lots  and  lots  of  information  available  about 
what’s  happening  on  the  shop  floor.  Are  the  lathes,  bar-code  scan¬ 
ners  and  conveyor  belts  running?  Or  is  line  two  waiting  for  a  replace¬ 
ment  part  that  won’t  arrive  until  Tuesday?  You  might  think  your 
enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  system  would  know,  but — sur¬ 
prise — it  doesn’t.  Increasingly  CIOs  are  being  called  on  to  build 
bridges  from  the  factory  to  the  corporate  enterprise 
systems  that  employees  and  customers  go  to  for 
information. 

Tread  lightly,  though.  Building  those  bridges — 
as  always — is  more  complicated  than  throwing  a 
piece  of  software  into  the  breach  and  calling  on 
all  the  manufacturing  facilities  to  standardize. 

Manufacturing  has  been  honed  for  a  century;  soft¬ 
ware  has  been  honed  for  only  a  couple  of  decades. 

“The  manufacturing  people  have  gone  to  incredi¬ 
ble  lengths  to  make  their  operations  very  lean,” 
says  Bill  Swanton,  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  manufacturing  strategies  group  at  AMR 
Research  in  Boston.  “Very  few  of  the  software 
packages  really  support  that  [efficient  operation]. 

You  can  break  your  manufacturing  process  and  set 
it  back  30  years”  by  ramrodding  your  manufac- 


Manufacturing: 

An  Incredibly  Brief  History 

In  the  early  days,  a  company  made  stuff  and  then 
tried  to  sell  it.  Over  time,  improvements  focused 
on  making  that  stuff  more  and  more  efficiently, 
for  example,  by  automating  certain  steps  of  the 
process  with  machine  tools  and  robotics.  Other 
efficiency  efforts  included  reducing  the  amount  of 
supplies  on  hand  through  software-supported 
techniques  like  just-in-time  manufacturing. 
Quality-focused  improvements  resulted  in  other 
breeds  of  software  tool  such  as  statistical  process 
control  systems. 

Today  the  ideal  is  to  sell  first  and  make  later. 
That  essentially  reduces  the  inventory  of  finished 
goods  to  zero  and  ensures  that  nobody  gets  stuck 
with  warehouses  full  of  obsolete  486s,  say,  that  they  can’t  sell  now 
that  the  age  of  Pentium  has  fully  dawned.  But  that  style  of  manu¬ 
facturing  requires  tremendous  exchanges  of  information  up  and 
down  the  enterprise,  if  not  the  whole  supply  chain.  “There  are  really 
two  flows  in  manufacturing,”  says  R.  Michael  Donovan,  a  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  who  has  worked  with  man- 


Manufacturing  Styles  and  Strategies 


Discrete:  Assembly  or  manufacture 
of  countable  items  such  as  electronics, 
computers,  toys  or  consumer  pack¬ 
aged  goods.  Described  by  one  analyst 
as  making  “anything  with  edges.” 

Process:  Involving  liquids,  gels, 
gasses— supplies  and  products  that 
aren't  counted  in  discrete  units.  Batch 
process  industries  make  such  prod¬ 
ucts  one  batch  at  a  time.  Heavy 
process  industries  (such  as  oil)  involve 
a  continuous  flow  of  materials. 


Flow:  Flow  manufacturing  attempts  to 
combine  the  efficiencies  of  high- 
volume  line  manufacturing  with  lean, 
demand-driven  techniques. 

Lean:  Manufacturing  with  a  minimum 
of  supplies  on  hand.  Lean  and  flow 
manufacturing  styles  put  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  continuous  process  im¬ 
provement. 

SOURCES:  WWW  MANUFACTURINGSYSTEMS.COM, 
AMR  RESEARCH:  BENCHMARKING  PARTNERS 


CIOs  like  Bruce  Blitch  of  Tessenderlo  Kerley 
are  stuck  in  the  middle,  as  neither  equipment 
vendors  nor  ERP  providers  offer  paths  for  easy 
data  transfer. 

turing  operations  onto  the  wrong  software  stan¬ 
dards,  he  says.  CIOs  must  work  closely  with  fac¬ 
tory  leaders  and  make  sure  the  business  is  dri¬ 
ving  the  software  decisions,  and  not  vice  versa. 
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The  XMLeadership 
Conference  provided 
insight  at  a  business 
level  that  was  under¬ 
standable  &  usable- 
it  makes  me  want  to 
go  back  to  my  com¬ 
pany  and  champion 
the  use  of  XML” 


-  Elizabeth  Ley 
Deloitte  &  Touche 


EADERSHIP 

Conference  &  Expo  Series 


m  im  SSi|jg  pt  issmm. 


Executive  Forum  for  E-Business  Integration 


The  XMLeadership  Series  is  the  leading  forum  specifically 
designed  to  provide  business  and  IT  leaders  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  strategic  benefits  of  XML. 

In-depth  working  sessions,  interactive  workshops  and 
expert  panel  sessions  will  discuss  XML’s  impact  on  key  IT 
initiatives: 


END  USER  CASE  STUDIES 

Attend  detailed  case  studies  to  learn  how  organizations 
like  General  Motors,  Ethyl  Corporation,  and  others  are 
leveraging  XML’s  capabilities  for  better  information  and 
knowledge  sharing. 

EXECUTIVE  LEVEL  PROGRAM 


♦  Business-to-Business  E-Commerce 

♦  EAI 

♦  Enterprise  Information  Portals 

♦  EDI 

♦  Legacy  Transformation 


Featuring  an  unparalleled  conference  program  developed 
by  our  Executive  Advisory  Board,  led  by  Charles  F. 
Goldfarb,  Conference  Chairman,  the  father  of  markup  lan¬ 
guages,  a  term  he  coined  in  1970.  Charles  is  also  the 
Principal,  Information  Management  Consulting  and 
Co-Author  of  the  XML  Handbook  from  Prentice  Hall.  The 
XML  Handbook  was  #6  in  Amazon. corn’s  Top  Ten  Internet 
Books  and  has  been  published  in  six  languages. 


Produced  by 

BrainStorm 

GROUP,  INC. 
Conferences  and  Event  Management 


2000  Series  Co-sponsors 
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Data  integration 


At  Dentsply  international,  CIO  Paul  Rials’  IT  staff 
have  quit  waiting  for  vendors  to  supply  connec¬ 
tivity;  they  built  their  own. 


ufacturing  companies  for  almost  30  years. 

“Before  material  can  flow,  information  needs  to 
flow.  If  the  information  is  of  poor  quality,  irrele¬ 
vant  or  slow  in  getting  to  you,  then  how  are  you 
going  to  have  high-velocity  production?” 

Manufacturing  machines  themselves — convey¬ 
ors,  lathes,  mills,  robotic  assembly  units,  machine 
vision  quality  inspection  systems — run  on  an 
amalgam  of  different  software  and  hardware  sys¬ 
tems  from  a  flock  of  vendors  that  most  CIOs 
haven’t  had  much  truck  with.  Vice  presidents  of 
manufacturing  and  line  managers  have  usually 
been  the  ones  dealing  with  Rockwell,  Honeywell, 

Intellution  and  the  like — some  of  the  big  names 
in  process  automation  and  man-machine  inter¬ 
face  tools.  Systems  from  these  vendors  generate 
various  data  streams.  Problem  is,  that  data  does¬ 
n’t  pop  out  in  a  form  that  ERP  systems  can  read¬ 
ily  digest.  “None  of  the  big  ERP  packages  have 
great  out-of-the-box  connectivity  to  a  molding 
machine,”  agrees  Philip  Duncan,  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  Key  Plastics  in  Novi,  Mich. 

Duncan  is  exactly  where  many  CIOs  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  process  of  linking  the  shop  floor  to  the  enterprise:  smack- 
dab  at  the  beginning.  Key  Plastics  makes  injection-molded  auto  parts 
in  22  plants  in  North  America  and  12  more  in  Europe.  “The  big  issue 
for  all  of  us  is  e-business.  Nobody’s  going  to  come  on  the  internet  to 
buy  door  handles,  but  the  question  is  how  to  connect  all  these  auto¬ 
motive  businesses  into  a  supply  chain,”  Duncan  says.  His  company 
is  nearing  the  end  of  the  process  of  selecting  an  ERP  package  to  serve 
as  the  backbone  for  those  supply  chain  connections.  That  ERP  pack¬ 
age  will  need  to  keep  Key  Plastics  executives  informed  about  capacity, 
equipment  utilization  and  product  quality,  and  to  do  so,  it  will  have  to 
connect  to  the  factory  systems.  It’s  so  important,  in  fact,  Duncan 
says  integration  to  floor  systems  will  be  one  of  his  group’s  primary 
decision  factors  in  selecting  an  ERP  package. 

Similarly,  at  Tessenderlo  Kerley,  the  ERP  system  is  up  and  run¬ 
ning  but  isn’t  linked  to  certain  key  manufacturing  systems.  Tess¬ 
enderlo  Kerley  is  a  Phoenix-based  chemical  company  that  makes 
sulfur-based  chemicals,  often  using  byproducts  from  oil  refineries  as 
raw  materials.  The  company’s  15  plants  are  all  equipped  with  a 
tank-level  sensor  system  for  automatically  keeping  tabs  on  the  inven¬ 
tory  levels  of  the  raw  and  finished  materials.  But  those  sensors  are  run 
by  a  proprietary  vendor;  Tessenderlo  Kerley’s  ERP  system  from  SAP 
can’t  read  the  sensor  data.  “The  plant-level  engineers  and  I  are  elated 
thinking  about  that  [potential]  connectivity,”  says  CIO  Bruce  Blitch, 


but  neither  SAP  nor  the  sensor  vendor  has  taken  steps  to  build  data 
bridges.  “So  far  nobody  wants  to  bite  that  bullet,”  Blitch  says. 

A  Fine  MES 

A  bit  further  down  the  integration  road,  Dentsply  International  has 
bitten  the  bullet,  writing  unique,  one-off  connections  to  link  many  of 
it’s  shop  floor  systems  to  its  ERP  system  from  System  Software 
Associates.  “I’m  hopeful  that  eventually  there  will  be  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  equipment  is  going  to  expea — but  I  haven’t  seen  it  yet,” 
says  Paul  Rials,  CIO  of  the  dentistry  equipment  maker.  Based  in  York, 
Pa.,  Dentsply  has  operations  in  26  countries,  ranging  from  large-scale 
manufacturing  plants  to  smaller  sales  and  distribution  sites.  “Just 
due  to  geography,  conveyor  systems  in  different  plants  are  purchased 
from  different  suppliers,”  Rials  says;  that  means  each  requires  a  unique 
integration  link  to  the  main  system. 

Manufacturing  execution  systems  (MES)  may  be  the  alternative 
to  this  kind  of  manual  labor.  HMT  Technology  Corp.  in  Fremont, 
Calif.,  offers  a  good  example  of  how  MES  software  can  forge  the  con¬ 
nections  necessary  in  a  high-tech  manufacturing  operation  today, 
balancing  the  need  for  customer  responsiveness  with  the  equally 
pressing  requirement  for  total  efficiency.  HMT  manufactures  the  thin- 
film  disks  that  serve  as  the  actual  storage  media  inside  computer 
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Dedication  to  one’s  craft  results 
in  a  better  fit.  Enterprise 
applications  are  no  different. 
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Consider  solutions  from  Mincom,  for  instance. 

We  offer  the  most  relevant  functionality  out  of 
the  box — which  means  we  can  efficiently  put 
it  to  work  for  you.  We  work  exclusively  with 
companies  whose  performance  is  tied  to 
their  assets. 

And  don’t  overlook  our  flexibility.  From  our 
e-business  architecture,  to  our  ASP  option, 
every  solution  is  designed  to  tightly  integrate 
your  enterprise  applications  with  those  of 
your  suppliers  and  partners. 


For  most  executives,  time  is  scarce  and  smooth 
implementations  are  critical.  You  should  know 
that  we  hold  one  of  the  best  on-time,  on-budget 
implementation  records  in  the  business. 


If  you  are  interested  in  finding  a  Mincom 
solution  in  your  size,  call  800.670.6467  today, 
or  visit  us  at  www.predictableperformance.com. 


Mincom 

Profitable  Predictable  Performance 


Data  Integration 


hard  drives.  HMT  faces  a  number  of  challenges  in  its  manufactur¬ 
ing  environment,  according  to  CIO  Jeff  McKay.  For  starters,  the  com¬ 
pany  typically  has  seven  or  eight  types  of  products  passing  through 
the  shop  floor  at  a  given  time;  all  these  products  are  visually  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  The  manufacturing  process  consists  of  multiple  stages, 
with  multiple  tools  performing  multiple  operations  on  each  disk  at 
each  stage;  these  stages  also  make  no 
visible  differentiation  on  the  products. 

So,  the  old  “peek  in  the  warehouse” 
method  doesn’t  help  at  all  in  figuring 
out  inventory  levels. 

Finally,  high-tech  though  HMT  is — 
it  manufactures  in  a  clean-room  set¬ 
ting — the  disks  are  a  commodity  prod¬ 
uct.  HMT’s  profitability  depends  on 
extremely  efficient  manufacturing, 
characterized  by  high  productivity, 


Plant-Tending  Spending 

Plant  management  software  is  a  fragmented  mar¬ 
ket.  Many  vendors  offer  many  different  kinds  of 
functionality,  and  no  single  vendor  has  a  big  slice 
of  the  pie.  The  top  10  vendors  by  revenue  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  systems: 


VENDOR 


ESTIMATED  1999 
REVENUE  ($millions) 


quick  response  to  changing  customer 

IBM  Corp.  (MES) 

104 

demand  and  little  waste  or  downtime. 

ABB  Automation  (MES) 

68 

“We  have  to  automate  as  much  of  the 

GenRad 

66 

[manufacturing]  process  as  possible  for 

LabSystems  (Thermo  BioAnalysis  Corp.) 

45 

price  reasons,”  notes  McKay,  “and  for 

Consilium 

34 

yield  tracking  and  optimization  pur¬ 

Honeywell  International  (MES) 

31 

poses,  we  have  to  know  in  real-time 

PRI  Automation 

28 

what  product  went  through  what  tool 

iBASEt 

28 

at  what  time.”  HMT  can’t  afford  to 

Camstar  Systems 

25 

find  out  at  1 1  a.m.  that  one  of  the  tools 
has  been  cranking  out  defective  parts 
since  9  a.m. 

Cimlinc 

SOURCE:  AMR  RESEARCH 

25 

And  that’s  where  the  company’s  MES  system  comes  in.  HMT  uses 
J.D.  Edwards  &  Co.’s  ERP  product  as  its  core  enterprise  system  and 
Camstar  Systems’  MESA  manufacturing  execution  system  product 
to  help  manage  the  factory  (tracking  and  summarizing  inventory  lev¬ 
els,  machine  performance  and  staffing  requirements)  as  well  as  to  get 
transactional  data  from  the  factory  floor  machines  to  and  from  the 
ERP  system. 

Separate  MES  packages  are  not  the  only  aid  to  shop  floor  con¬ 
nectivity.  ERP  vendors  are  working  to  build  more  functionality  into 
their  systems.  Alas,  the  consensus — of  most  everybody  except  the 
ERP  vendors — is  that  ERP  systems  are  thin  on  functionality  for  the 
factory  floor  itself.  “You  can  get  very  basic  MES  [functions]  in  ERP 
packages  such  as  Oracle,  for  instance,  but  the  serious  MES  pack¬ 
ages  like  Camstar  and  Consilium  have  evolved  over  many  years  in  the 
crucible  of  the  manufacturing  environment,”  McKay  says. 

Also,  Microsoft  has  created  an  architecture  for  factory-floor  con¬ 
nectivity  called  DNA  (Distributed  interNet  Applications)  for  Manu¬ 
facturing,  using  the  vendor’s  Component  Object  Model  middleware 
standards  as  the  foundation.  Windows  NT/2000  is  increasingly  pop¬ 
ular  as  a  corporate  standard  for  machine  control  systems,  as  that 
operating  system  fits  cleanly  into  the  DNA  architecture. 


Proceed  with  Caution 

So  several  approaches  to  shop  floor  data  integration  are  slowly 
emerging.  But  there’s  still  another  snag  to  watch  out  for.  To  CIOs, 
the  cornerstone  of  efficiency  is  standardization.  If  the  corporation 
has  multiple  manufacturing  facilities  of  different  sorts,  it  makes  for 
a  diverse  toolset,  and  recently  that  has  meant  various  platforms  and 

software  packages.  That’s  complexity, 
and  complexity  burns  time  and 
money.  The  CIO’s  natural  reaction, 
particularly  in  the  wake  of  an  ERP 
implementation,  is  to  draw  up  a  stan¬ 
dards  list  that  includes  the  shop  floor 
and  require  everyone  to  toe  the  line. 
But  that  can  be  a  recipe  for  disaster. 
The  real  challenge  for  CIOs  is  to 
draw  factories  into  the  enterprise  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  provide  a  relatively 
standard  set  of  integration  tools, 
while  still  allowing  each  facility  to 
optimize  its  own  operating  efficiency. 

To  strike  the  right  balance,  CIOs 
have  to  tighten  their  own  links  to  fac¬ 
tory  leaders,  not  only  through  meet¬ 
ings  and  committees  but  also  by 
walking  the  shop  floor  to  see  the  sys¬ 
tems  and  processes  in  action.  “I  have 
a  dual  strategy  in  communicating  with 
the  factory.  Number  one,  IT  has  to 
[succeed]  as  a  service  organization.  If 
users  have  to  pound  on  you  for  service,  everything  that  follows  is 
hopeless.  Once  that  service  attitude  is  a  given,  then  and  only  then  do 
we  take  the  second  step  and  interact  with  R&D  and  manufacturing 
as  equals,”  says  McKay. 

At  Dentsply,  Rials’  IT  staff  includes  training  and  implementation 
managers  who,  with  factory  managers,  determine  data  and  interface 
requirements  and  feed  that  information  back  to  the  central  develop¬ 
ment  group,  then  manage  the  rollout  of  the  resulting  systems. 

Such  communication  allows  CIOs  to  understand  and  weigh  the 
benefits  of  standardization  and  the  need  for  individual  factory  soft¬ 
ware  tools  and  connectivity  requirements.  Making  the  right  decisions 
depends  on  relationships  with  the  factory  folks.  The  worst  approach  is 
to  issue  a  mandate  that  all  factories  must  run  on  ERP  system  X,  with¬ 
out  understanding  the  connectivity  issues  and  the  individual  needs  of 
each  manufacturing  operation.  AMR’s  Swanton  says,  “Lots  of  fac¬ 
tory  managers  have  a  letter  in  their  desk  drawer  saying,  ‘If  you  force 
me  to  do  this,  I  resign!’  That’s  the  threat  they  keep  on  hand  to  make 
sure  they  can  talk  rationally”  about  software  decisions,  he  says.  BE] 

Executive  Editor  Derek  Slater  thinks  he's  still  living  in  the  industrial  age.  Voice  your 
agreement  or  scorn  at  dslater@cio.com. 
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THE  ENGINE  BEHIND  THE  AUCTION 


Call  1-877-BIDLAND  or  visit  www.bidland.com/free 


If  your  company  wants  to  discover  the  selling  power  of  online  auctioning,  here's  a  no-cost,  no-risk 
opportunity.  Sign  up  before  March  31,  and  we'll  waive  our  usual  setup  and  monthly  fees,  forever!  You 
can  create  a  powerful  auction  with  your  own  look  and  feel,  in  one  hour.  You  simply  pay  a  5%  fee  per 
transaction.  So  we  only  win  when  you  win.  Join  the  NFL,  MP3.com,  MTV  plus  leading  retailers  and 
catalogers.  They're  using  our  Web-based  auction  technology  to  create  exciting,  successful  auctions. 

Call  1-877-BIDLAND  or  visit  www.bidland.com  to  set  up  your  auction. 

But  hurry,  your  inventory  isn't  going  to  move  itself. 
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Learning 


Its  9  a.m. 

Time  for  school;  time  for  work. 
How  can  you  combine  both ? 

BY  DAWNE  SHAND 


ohn  Crisp  knew  his  Cobol  backward,  forward  and  upside  down.  He  knew  his  mainframes.  A 
business  applications  analyst  for  11  years  with  Time  Warner’s  customer  service  group  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
Crisp  knew  just  about  everything  there  was  to  know  about  the  applications  that  got  magazines  into  the 
hands  of  Time  Warner  subscribers.  And  Crisp  knew  something  else.  He  knew  he  didn’t  know  enough. 

“I  realized  that  I  wasn’t  at  the  end  of  my  career,”  says  the  43-year-old  Crisp,  “and  I  wouldn’t  be  work¬ 
ing  with  the  same  tools  for  the  next  20  years.”  But  Time  Warner  had  no  plans  for  web  development,  nor 
did  it  want  to  spend  money  to  train  people  in  technologies  it  wasn’t  using.  So  in  1996,  Crisp  and  24  other 
Time  Warner  programmers  began  a  skunk-works  project  to  teach  themselves  Java,  object-oriented  design 
and  other  skills  that  Time  Warner  might  one  day  realize  it  needed,  and  which 
they  hoped  would  keep  them  employable  for  the  next  20  years. 

For  12  months,  while  management  looked  on,  intrepid  groups  of  pro¬ 
grammers  read  technical  books  and  worked  sample  problems  together  over 
lunch.  “I  had  to  get  serious  about  learning  new  technologies  and  not  just 
learning  about  them,”  says  Crisp. 
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As  the  groups’  familiarity  with  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  web  tools  grew,  their  leaders  began 
talking  up  the  benefits  of  this  type  of  devel¬ 
opment  to  senior  management.  Realizing 
that  the  company  now  had  an  internet-ready 
staff,  Time  Warner  committed  to  the  web. 

Crisp  now  spends  most  of  his  time  work¬ 
ing  with  object-oriented  design  tools,  even 
though  he  never  once  set  foot  in  a  classroom. 
And  today,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  employ¬ 
ees  like  Crisp,  visitors  to  Time  Warner’s  web¬ 
site  can  order  magazines  online. 

“You  can  promote  self-learning  through 
computer-based  training,  but  people  don’t 
get  excited  about  learning  new  technologies 
that  way,”  says  David  Bass,  senior  IT  man¬ 
ager  at  Time  Warner’s  customer  service 
group.  Bass,  like  many  managers,  realizes 
that  the  fast-changing  technology  landscape 
can  all  too  quickly  outstrip  an  organization’s 
skill  set.  Therefore,  the  wise  manager  thinks 
about  ways  to  allow  a  staff  to  teach  itself. 

To  make  sure  his  staff  understands  the 
business  problems  faced  by  the  company, 
Bass  pairs  his  developers  with  business  users 
for  three-  to  six-month  stints  of  on-the-job 
training. 


How  We  Learn 


:  he  subject  of  how  companies 
should  address  skill  develop¬ 
ment  in  an  ever-evolving  techni¬ 
cal  environment  has  attracted 
attention  from  the  research  community.  Hal 
Salzman,  a  senior  research  scientist  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Lowell,  has 
been  studying  the  IT  skill  shortage  and  com¬ 
panies’  current  skill-building  practices.  He 
observed  two  current  learning  models  in 
today’s  workplace.  The  first — call  it  the  dot¬ 
com  startup  model — relies  on  highly  moti¬ 
vated  individuals  to  push  the  envelope  on 
new  technologies.  These  companies  tend  to 
believe  that  if  a  subject  can  be  codified  into 
training,  it’s  probably  already  dated. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  this  spectrum  is  the 
stable  company  with  a  workforce  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  much  change.  Although  they  may 
have  corporate  training  programs,  these  focus 
on  bringing  people  up  a  hierarchical  ladder 
from  junior  to  senior  programmer  rather  than 
teaching  new  technology  development  skills. 

Unfortunately,  neither  model  can  be 
relied  on  to  grow  an  organization’s  tech¬ 
nical  skill  set.  Leaving  people  to  their 


You  can  promote  self-learning 
through  computer-based  training, 
but  people  dont  get  excited  about 
learning  that  way.” 

-DAVID  BASS,  SENIOR  I.T.  MANAGER,  TIME  WARNER 


The  wise  manager  looks  to  leverage  his 
employees’  natural  ambition,  imagination 
and  inquisitiveness.  Bass  assigns  his  people  to 
short-term  R&D  projects  to  find  out  more 
about  technologies  that  one  day  may  be  rel¬ 
evant  to  their  jobs. 

In  short,  the  wise  manager  seeks  to  turn 
his  IT  department  into  a  big  classroom  in 
which  learning  is  something  that  bubbles  up 
from  within,  not  something  imposed  from 
the  outside. 


own  devices  to  pick  up  new  technical  skills 
is  an  inefficient  way  to  promote  organiza¬ 
tional  learning,  and  traditional  training  pro¬ 
grams  put  a  straightjacket  on  the  kind  of 
flexible,  reactive  learning  Crisp  did  at  Time 
Warner. 

More  important,  sticking  people  in  class¬ 
rooms  ignores  the  way  in  which  people  really 
learn.  According  to  a  1998  study  conducted 
by  the  Newton,  Mass. -based  Education 
Development  Center,  70  percent  of  skill 


development  happens  informally — outside 
the  classroom  and  in  ways  dictated  more  by 
the  work  environment  and  the  people  in 
them  than  by  any  management  decree.  In 
other  words,  learning  happens  in  overlooked 
and  often  undervalued  ways  that  are  as 
diverse  as  the  myriad  IT  skill  requirements. 
To  handle  these  issues,  the  IT  classroom  has 
to  get  much  bigger. 

Reaching  Out 

enior  IT  people  often  need  to 
augment  their  skills,  as  develop¬ 
ers  for  Las  Vegas-based  Harrah’s 
Entertainment’s  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management  system  well  know.  The 
system,  WINet,  supports  what  resembles  a 
frequent  flyer’s  club  for  gamblers,  tracking 
and  analyzing  customer  activities  at  their  dif¬ 
ferent  casinos  and  delivering  special  incen¬ 
tives  to  keep  customers  gambling.  The  appli¬ 
cation,  which  connects  AS/400  processing 


capabilities,  Windows  applications  and  a 
Unix-based  customer  database,  began  four 
years  ago.  Last  year  Cindi  Dulin,  a  project 
manager  for  Harrah’s,  and  her  team  realized 
that  WINet’s  back-end  data  warehouse 
needed  a  better  table  structure.  They  wanted 
to  see  how  other  companies  had  imple¬ 
mented  their  systems. 
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So  in  the  summer  of  1999,  the  team  turned 
to  the  Greater  Memphis  Unix  community  to 
learn  how  others  had  constructed  their  data¬ 
bases.  Because  Dulin  teaches  Unix  part  time 
at  a  local  community  college,  she  knows  who 
works  on  the  platform.  They  e-mailed 
requests  to  the  community,  asking  if  anyone 
had  addressed  this  problem  and  if  they  would 
allow  a  review  of  their  implementation. 
Within  a  day,  the  team  had  invitations  to  visit 
other  operations  in  the  vicinity. 

“We’re  encouraged  to  do  a  lot  of  net¬ 
working,”  explains  Dulin.  As  long  as  it  isn’t 
a  competitor  or  someone  looking  for  propri¬ 
etary  information,  Harrah’s  lets  its  employ¬ 
ees  bring  in  visitors  to  review  their  operations. 

“It’s  incumbent  on  the  CIO  to  be  in  touch 
with  whether  the  talent  of  an  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  has  the  right  tools  to  be  successful,”  says 
John  Boushy,  Harrah’s  Entertainment’s  senior 
vice  president  for  brand  operations  and  IT.  To 
make  sure  his  talent  has  those  tools,  Boushy 
provides  them  with  a  plethora  of  options  for 
setting  their  own  career  path.  “Given  the 
rapid  changes  in  technology,  it’s  important  for 
people  to  be  exposed  to  a  broad  set  of 
things,”  he  says.  Each  year  Harrah’s  budgets 
$6,000  per  employee,  with  a  goal  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  minimum  of  two  weeks  of  training.  The 
first  week  is  the  choice  of  Harrah’s;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  employee’s,  as  long  as  it’s  relevant 


“It’s  incumbent  on  the  CIO  to  be  in 
touch  with  whether  the  talent  of 
an  IT  organization  has  the  right 
tools  to  be  successful 

-JOHN  BOUSHY,  HARRAH’S  ENTERTAINMENT  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 


to  the  his  or  her  career  at  the  company. 
(Harrah’s  management  reserves  the  right  to 
approve  the  expenditure.) 

Harrah’s  employees  use  that  second  week 
option  to  get  staffed  on  project  assignments 
that  interest  them.  When  management 
announced  that  the  web  was  going  to  be  the 


panies.  The  45-member 
league  has  two  divisions:  one 
dedicated  to  application  dev¬ 
elopment  and  the  other  to 
systems  architecture  issues. 
The  league  has  formally  met 
only  six  times  since  its  initial 


inception,  but  e-mails  flourish  among  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  two  communities. 

Whether  the  subject  is  coordinating  their 
interactions  with  vendors  or  discerning  tech¬ 
nical  solutions  for  load  balancing  problems, 
the  league  serves  as  a  sounding  board.  “Here 
are  a  lot  of  really  smart  people  that  you  can 
take  a  situation  to  and  discuss  it  in  an  open 
environment,”  explains  Stephen  Brown,  one 
of  the  league’s  founding  members  and  an 
interactive  technology  manager  for  Manheim 
Auctions.  The  league  has  become  ingrained 
in  company  operations.  Brown  says  that  man¬ 
agement  now  asks  if  he’s  run  each  new  sys¬ 
tems  architecture  plan  or  budget  by  the  league 
to  get  their  opinion. 

The  Cox  Internet  League  enables  peers 
to  interact  and  deal  with  everyday  IT  devel¬ 
opment  challenges.  It  also  provides  the 
means  of  tackling  more  strategic  topics  that 
require  collective  input.  Management 
encouraged  the  league’s  initial  formation, 
but  its  members  drive  the  topics  and  activ¬ 
ities.  Its  members  augment  their  skills  in 
ways  that  they  see  fit. 


locus  of  future  development,  several  employ¬ 
ees  used  their  second  week  to  attend  Java 
development  seminars  held  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  company  picked  up  the  tab.  When 
Harrah’s  did  commit  to  a  CRM  application 
as  one  of  its  first  major  web  projects,  it  had 
a  team  ready,  willing  and,  most  important, 
able  to  go  to  work. 


Looking  In 

etworking  through  local  tech¬ 
nology  communities  as  Dulin’s 
team  did  isn’t  new.  Encourag¬ 
ing  networking  as  a  legitimate 
means  to  forge  advanced  technical  skills  is. 

In  1998,  David  Easterly,  president  and 
COO  of  the  Atlanta-based  media  and  inter¬ 
net  services  company  Cox  Enterprises,  con¬ 
cluded  that  its  internet  gurus  ought  to  know 
one  another.  Cox  and  several  of  its  divi¬ 
sions — including  Manheim  Auctions,  Auto- 
Trader.com  and  Cox  Interactive  Media — 
confront  similar  e-commerce  technology 
challenges.  Four  internet  development  experts 
from  each  unit  met  in  1998  and  established 
the  structure  and  organization 
of  the  Cox  Internet  League. 

Here,  any  Cox  employee 
involved  primarily  in  internet 
development  can  collaborate 
with  peers  in  the  sister  com- 
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www.yourwhitepaper.com  KEY  CODE  1015  and  download 
a  free  copy  of  our  white  paper  "Internet  Usage  Policy." 
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seminars  to  fill  in  the  gaps  between  what’s 
known  and  what  will  be  important  to  know 
next  week. 

Tension  will  always  exist  as  to  who  holds 
primary  responsibility  for  proactive  skill 
development:  the  employer  or  the  employee. 
But  many  companies  are  coming  to  realize 
that  if  they  don’t  get  serious  about  provid¬ 
ing  learning  opportunities  that  motivate  their 
employees,  they’ll  lose  them.  According  to 
Michael  Boyd,  manager  of  human  resourc¬ 
ing  strategies  research  at  IDC  (a  CIO 
Communications  sister  company),  “Skill  and 
employee  development  is  consistently  stated 
by  CIOs  to  be  their  number  one,  two  or 
three  most  important  concern.” 

The  term  informal  learning  isn’t  the  hot 
button  issue  in  most  boardrooms.  It  isn’t  a 
line  item  in  a  budget,  like  training.  But  it  does 
accurately  describe  the  way  technical  people 
acquire  knowledge  of  technical  skills.  It  may 
not  be  the  best  lunch  seminar  topic,  but  it’s 
something  for  CIOs  to  chew  on.  BE] 


Dawne  Shand  is  a  freelance  journalist  who  writes  fre¬ 
quently  on  technology  issues. 


“ Teaching  fellow  workers  signals 
management  that  they  are  mature 
and  competent  enough  to  help 
others ” 


-DAVID  GUILLOTTE,  STAPLES  DIRECTOR  OF  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 


One-to-One 

echnologists  at  Manheim  Auctions 
develop  leading  internet  services;  in 
1996  they  created  Manheim  On¬ 
line,  a  website  with  wholesale  auto¬ 
mobile  listings  and  other  services  for  regis¬ 
tered  dealers.  They  actively  evaluate  the  lat¬ 
est  technologies;  when  the  PalmPilot  first 
came  out,  they  began  testing  it  to  see  when 
it  could  be  introduced  into  their  development 
platform  mix.  Manheim  defines  its  technol¬ 
ogy  as  cutting  edge.  The  challenge  is  how  to 
stay  there. 

To  that  end,  Manheim  Software  Develop¬ 
ment  Manager  Steve  Crawford  has  estab¬ 
lished  practices  in  which  his  developers  play 
an  active  teaching  role. 

At  least  twice  a  month,  someone  who  has 
attended  an  outside  conference  or  seminar — 
or  who  has  simply  learned  something  he  or 
she  wants  to  share  with  the  group — will  do 
a  lunch-time  presentation.  When  green  pro¬ 
grammers  begin,  they  are  first  trained  in  the 
basics  by  the  leader  of  the  team  to  which 
they’ve  been  assigned.  They  then  are  paired 
with  an  experienced  team  member  to  work 
on  actual  projects.  Because  they’re  anxious 
to  have  help,  or  possibly  because  technolo¬ 
gists  simply  enjoy  sharing  what  they  know, 
Crawford  can  rely  on  his  staff  members  to 
bring  their  peers  up-to-speed. 

Staples,  the  Framingham,  Mass. -based 
office  supplies  retailer,  strongly  emphasizes 
to  its  employees  the  need  to  teach  and  learn 
from  others.  According  to  David  Guillotte, 
Staples’  director  of  technical  services,  for 
Staples  employees  to  advance  within  the  com¬ 
pany  they  must  demonstrate  that  they  can 
add  value  at  the  next  level.  Teaching  fellow 


workers  not  only  demonstrates  a 
person’s  grasp  of  the  technology, 
it’s  also,  Guillotte  says,  “a  chance 
to  give  back  to  the  team.  It  signals 
[management]  that  they  are 
mature  and  competent  enough  to 
help  others.” 

Instilling  the  leadership  behav¬ 
iors  needed  to  succeed  in  a  fast- 
paced  environment  happens  also 
through  formal  training  at  Staples 
University,  the  company’s  onsite 
executive  training  program.  The 
teaching  habit  extends  downward.  Midlevel 
managers  lead  seminars  on  development  stan¬ 
dards,  practices  or  emerging  technologies. 
This  practice  fuels  another  significant  com¬ 
ponent  of  Staples’  extensive  training  program, 
the  onsite  technology  seminar  for  IT  staff. 

Seminars  open  up  subject  matter  to  people 
who  may  want  information,  but  not  the  in- 
depth  training  needed  to  actually  work  with 
the  tools.  Staples’  manager  of  IS  training, 
Sandy  King,  will  work  with  senior  managers 
to  decide  on  the  relevant  topics  and  the  best 
teacher.  Sometimes  the  teacher  is  a  consultant, 
other  times  a  vendor.  Often  their  own  inter¬ 
nal  technical  experts  will  teach  subjects  such  as 
frame  relay  or  satellite  communications  stan¬ 
dards.  The  seminars  aren’t  necessarily  geared 
toward  other  telecommunications  experts 
who  would  incorporate  these  standards  into 
their  own  work.  They  serve  to  familiarize  peo¬ 
ple  with  topics  that,  by  changing  networking 
standards,  might  affect  their  work. 

Staples  does  have  extensive  partnership 
agreements  with  local  colleges  to  teach  stan¬ 
dard  technology  skills,  such  as  C++,  but  even 
with  those  formal  relationships  they  need  the 
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The  difference  is  intelligence. 


First  generation  e-business  seems  pretty  smart  already,  but  Intelligent  E-Business  moves  your 
customers  into  the  fast  lane. 

First  generation  e-business  lets  travelers  book  flights  online.  That  sure  beats  the  old  way. 

Intelligent  E-Business  lets  airlines  call  ticketholders  with  real  time  information  on  flight  changes, 
suggest  alternatives  and  let  them  use  their  keypad  to  book  choices...  all  in  the  same  automated  call. 

No  lines,  no  waits.  Customers  are  happier. 

( 

First  generation  e-business  gives  e-stock  traders  nice  graphs.  Very  colorful. 

Intelligent  E-Business  lets  firms  run  continuous  multiple  analyses  of  client  portfolios,  alert  them  by 
pager  with  time-sensitive  opportunities  and  let  them  buy  or  sell  instantly  with  the  press  of  a  button. 

No  missed  profits,  no  regrets.  Customers  are  richer. 

When  you  deliver  personalized  information  to  your  customers  at  the  moment  it’s  most  useful,  that 
information  is  turned  into  intelligence.That’s  the  Power  of  Intelligent  E-Business. Today,  MicroStrategy 
software  is  creating  a  new  generation  of  one-to-one  e-business  delivered  via  the  web,  wireless  and 
voice.  Contact  MicroStrategy  today,  and  put  the  power  of  intelligence  into  your  e-business. 

www.microstrategy.com 


The  Power  of  Intelligent  E-Business 

MicroStrategy  and  Strategy.com  are  trademarks  of  MicroStrategy,  Inc.  •  NASDAQ:  MSTR  •  800-745-6099 
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A  secure  extranet  that's  always  open  for  e-business  gives  you  clear  advantages.  But  what  about  when  you  need 
a  solution  that  scales  to  thousands  or  even  millions  of  users  every  day?  One  thing's  for  sure:  traditional  security 
technology  won't  come  through  for  you.  Your  gateway  will  turn  into  a  chokepoint,  slowing  your  Web  site  and 
discouraging  your  customers.  If  that  happens,  you're  toast. 

Fortunately,  Secure  Computing  takes  an  entirely  different  approach.  Our  security  products  provide  the  most  flexible 
solutions  for  authenticating  and  authorizing  users  at  the  first  moment  of  contact  -  no  matter  how  big  your  network 
gets  or  how  many  people  are  using  it.  This  scalable  approach  represents  a  break¬ 
through  in  e-security  -  one  where  the  ideal  solution  is  no  longer  measured  by  how 
many  people  you  keep  out,  but  by  how  many  you  escort  in.  For  more  information, 
visit  our  web  site  today  www.securecomputing.com 

©  2000  Secure  Computing  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Safe,  secure  extranets  for  e-business. 
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M  ||  N  OPERATING  SYSTEM  IS  ONLY  AS  GOOD  AS  THE  APPLICATIONS 

Jf  ,  it  supports,  and  vice  versa.  These  days,  the  IT  world  s  attention  is 
f  riveted  on  the  new  Microsoft  Windowsff  2000  operating  system. 

If  m  Several  applications  already  carry  the  Certified  for  Windows  2000  logo. 

What  exactly  does  this  certification  mean? 

In  brief,  it  means  that  the  applications  have  passed  one  of  the  most  rigorous 
certification  processes  ever  devised.  Certified  applications  are  optimized  to 
make  life  better  for  IT,  while  lowering  the  total  cost  of  ownership  for  the 
organizations  that  use  them. 

Watch  for  a  special  supplement  next  month  in  CIO,  titled  The  Business  Value 
Of  Certified  Applications,  which  details  the  process  and  promise  of  Windows 
2000  certification.  You  II  learn  that: 

►  The  new  certification  specification  has  been  drafted  by  a  team  including 
high-ranking  IT  managers  from  major  user  organizations. 

►  The  Certified  for  Windows  2000  logo  is  explicit  proof  that  the  certified  ap¬ 
plication  will  exploit  the  rich  features  of  the  operating  system  to  the  fullest. 

►  Independent  software  vendors  who  have  successfully  completed  the  certifi¬ 
cation  process  can  link  the  results  to  specific  user  benefits. 


Don’t  miss  “The  Business  Value 
Of  Certified  Applications,” 
next  month  in  CIO. 

or  go  to  http://www.cio.com/sponsors 
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Need  to  develop  a  fledgling  staffer ;  but  don’t  know  where 
or  how  to  begin ?  Action  Coaching  is  just  what  the  CEO  ordered. 

BY  DAVID  L.  DOTLICH  AND  PETER  C.  CAIRO 


h  Action  Coaching:  How  to  Leverage  Individual  Performance  for  Company  Success  (Jossey-Bass, 
1999),  David  L.  Dotlich  and  Peter  C.  Cairo  propose  innovative  methods  for  developing  employees 
in  an  age  in  which  a  company’s  competitive  advantage  depends  entirely  on  the  talent  and  skills  of 
its  staff.  The  authors  argue  that  action  coaching  is  different  from  other  forms  of  coaching  in  that  it 
links  corporate  goals  with  raising  an  employee’s  self-awareness  about  a  particular  behavioral 
problem  (like  being  too  critical  of  one’s  direct  reports)  and  with  increasing  an  individual’s  perfor¬ 
mance  level  or  helping  a  high-potential  employee  adapt  to  a  changing  environment.  In  this  condensed  excerpt  from 
Chapter  3,  “Action  Coach’s  Toolkit,”  Dotlich  and  Cairo  outline  the  basic  steps  of  action  coaching. 


Determine  What  Needs  to  Happen  and  in  What  Context 

What  needs  to  happen  is  for  your  client  to  change  in  ways  that  fit  with  the  organiza¬ 
tional  context.  One  of  the  biggest  challenges  for  coaches  is  figuring  out  what  this 
context  entails.  If  you’re  a  manager  coaching  a  direct  report,  you  probably  have  some 
sense  of  context.  You  know,  for  example,  that  the  company  is  embracing  diversity,  and 
your  direct  report  can  only  work  with  people  who  are  exactly  like  he  is.  Many  times, 
however,  the  organizational  context  is  complex,  changing  or  multifaceted,  and  your 
take  on  it  as  a  manager  is  limited  to  the  work  you  do.  There  may  be  leadership 


Discover  ways  you  can 

►  Encourage  an 
employee  to  achieve 
his  full  potential 

►  Help  him  adapt  to  a 
changing  environment 

►  Ensure  that  his 
personal  goals  are 
linked  to  organiza¬ 
tional  goals 
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development  imperatives  you’re 
unaware  of,  or  you  may  not  recognize 
the  underlying  tensions  caused  by  a 
new  business  direction  [mandated  by 
the  CEO].  Our  organization-individual 
diagnostic  provides  more  specific 
directions  for  accomplishing  these 
goals  and  creating  a  plan  with  organi¬ 
zational  requirements  in  mind. 

Gather  Information 

Start  out  gathering  information  from 
your  client,  as  well  as  others,  about 
what  must  be  done  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  (or  department,  team  or  individ¬ 
ual)  to  gain  market  share,  beat  the 


Action  Coaching: 

How  to  Leverage  Individual 
Performance 
for  Company  Success 

By  David  L.  Dotlich  and  Peter  C.  Cairo 
Jossey-Bass,  1999,  $28 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Jossey-Bass 


competition,  increase  productivity  or 
develop  a  crucial  new  skill.  Ask  the 
following  questions: 

■  What  is  the  current  agenda  that  the 
CEO  is  emphasizing? 

■  Where  are  the  opportunities  to 
improve  performance,  and  where 
are  the  roadblocks? 


■  Have  the  programs  designed  to 
address  customer,  brand  or  service 
issues  failed  or  succeeded,  and  why? 

■  Is  it  difficult  to  retain  people, 
develop  them  quickly  or  help  them 
make  significant  changes? 

Determine  a  Client’s 
Stand  on  Issues 

Once  you  determine  what  the  key 
organizational  or  group  issue  is,  focus 
your  questions  on  where  your  client 
stands  on  this  issue.  Structure  your 
questions  on  “feel-know-do”  factors. 
Let’s  say  that  management  needs  your 
team  to  create  more  effective  strategies 
that  capitalize  on  available  resources 
rather  than  strategies  that  are  blue  sky 
thinking. 

■  Do  you  feel  you’ve  been  properly 
trained  to  create  the  strategies  the 
company  requires? 

■  Do  you  know  the  organizational 
strengths  and  weaknesses  well 
enough  to  produce  the  strategies 
required? 

■  What  have  you  done  to  date  in 
terms  of  strategic  planning,  and 
what  have  been  the  results? 

Develop  a  Plan 

Based  on  this  feedback,  determine 
what  actions  need  to  take  place. 
Consider  the  following  factors  before 
creating  a  plan: 

Are  the  actions  focused  solely  on 
your  client,  or  must  they  involve  direct 
reports,  bosses  or  customers?  Will 
there  be  resistance  to  the  actions  you’re 
contemplating?  Be  specific  about  what 
the  anticipated  gain  is  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  or  the  group.  Why  will  your  client 
be  motivated  to  change? 

Establish  Trust  and  a 
Mutual  Set  of  Expectations 

Although  there  are  many  ways  to 
implement  this  step  effectively,  here  are 
a  few  components. 

Open-minded  hearing.  When  your 


client  talks  to  you,  silence  the  voice  in 
your  head  that  judges  and  that  is 
thinking  about  what  to  say  next. 
Appreciative  inquiry.  Reflect  the  other 
person’s  tone  and  mood  by  restating 
the  essential  message  with  phrases  such 
as,  “What  you  seem  to  be  saying  is....” 
Self-disclosure  and  frankness.  Share 
relevant  problems  from  your  past;  talk 
about  how  you  dealt  with  this  type  of 
issue.  But  remember  not  to  shift  the 
focus  away  from  the  client. 

Contract  with 
Client  for  Results 

You’re  pushing  your  client  to  commit 
to  a  specific  action.  This  means  you’ll 
probably  have  to  challenge  your  client 
to  be  accountable  for  it.  As  you’re 
negotiating  results,  watch  for  certain 
red  flags  like  the  ones  listed  below  that 
signal  that  confrontation  is  necessary. 

■  Focuses  only  on  her  own  growth 
and  ignores  the  development 
mandated  by  the  organization 

■  Agrees  to  get  feedback  about  her 
impact  on  others  but  refuses  to 
commit  to  major  performance 
improvement 

■  Insists  that  a  serious  problem  is 
minor  or  that  an  issue  will  resolve 
itself 

■  Blames  others  for  the  situation 

■  Knows  what  needs  to  be  done  but 
is  afraid  to  commit  to  a  specific 
action 

Concretizing  reality.  Offer  tape- 
recorded  evidence  of  problems  that 
direct  reports  are  having  with  your 
client.  Take  your  client  to  an  executive 
meeting  and  let  him  hear  why  new 
competencies  are  necessary.  Confront 
him  with  a  standardized  test  or  perfor¬ 
mance  review  indicating  that  he’s  not 
very  communicative. 

Transferring  ownership.  People  will 
blame  systems  and  cultures  for  situa¬ 
tions,  thereby  absolving  themselves  of 
any  responsibility.  Don’t  allow  your 
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Today,  everyone  is  fighting  fore-commerce  sales.  Can  your  back-office  network  take  the  increasing  numberofhits  the  front  end 
of  your  site  is  getting?  It  will,  with  NetScout  in  your  corner.  NetScout’ s  Application  Flow  Management  solutions  provide 
straightforward,  relevant  business  information  on  how  your  network  delivers  your  e-commerce 

tjLjpL  NetScout. 

applications.  Which  means  you’ll  make  better  capacity  management  and  application  ^  Because  the  network  is  the  business: 
priority  decisions,  and  be  ready  for  seasonal  and  marketing  activity  spikes.  To  ensure  the  network  success  of  your  e-commerce 
initiatives,  call  NetScout  Systems  at  1-800-309-8923,  or  visit  www.netscout.com/hits.  And  knock  out  your  network  problems. 
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client  to  get  away  with  statements  like, 
“Well,  there’s  not  much  I  can  do  since 
it’s  a  systemic  problem.” 

Stopping  the  action.  At  some  point, 
you’ll  find  that  your  client  is  exhibiting 
the  same  negative  behavior  in  your 
interaction  that  is  hampering  him  in  the 
larger  work  environment.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  point  out  what’s 
happening  right  then. 

Call  to  action.  After  a  certain  amount 
of  discussion,  you  need  to  say  some¬ 
thing  like,  “Yes,  I  understand  the 
reasons  why  you’re  in  this  situation, 
but  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

Sometimes  it  will  be  tough  for  the 
person  you’re  coaching  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  this  negative  feedback.  Typically, 
they  go  through  stages  of  shock,  anger, 
rejection  and  acceptance.  You  don’t 
have  to  secure  a  commitment  to 
specific  results  seconds  after  you 
confront  him  or  her.  Let  your  client 
react  defensively  for  a  bit  before 
putting  your  foot  down. 

Translate  Talk 
into  Action 

One  way  to  translate  talk  into  action  is 
for  clients  to  visualize  their  futures. 

This  gives  people  the  impetus  to 


what  needs  to  take  place  for  this  ideal 
to  be  realized. 

Anchor  the  vision  in  reality.  Move  from 
the  ideal  to  the  real  by  asking  people  a 
series  of  questions  that  look  to  the 
future  directly. 

■  What  type  of  success  will  your 
company  be  enjoying? 

■  What  role  will  you  play  in  this 
success? 

■  What  are  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  your  current 
role  and  the  role  you’ll  play  in  the 
future? 

■  How  will  your  performance 
improvement  affect  your  team  or 
your  company? 

Support  Big  Steps 

Role  playing  is  a  terrific  tool  to  sup¬ 
port  the  actions  your  client  needs  to 
take.  Dress  rehearsals  give  your  client  a 
chance  to  see  how  a  new  behavior  or 
way  of  conducting  business  feels. 

One  general  piece  of  advice  about 
this  tool:  don’t  let  the  role  playing 
scenarios  go  on  too  long.  A  minute 
often  suffices. 

Reverse  roles.  Pretend  to  be  your 
client  and  have  your  client  be  the 
direct  report  or  customer.  This  helps 


“I  understand  all  the  reasons  why 
you’re  in  this  situation,  but  what  are 
you  going  to  do?” 


prioritize  their  activities  in  order  to 
achieve  a  desired  situation. 

Brainstorm.  Ask  the  client  to  imagine 
all  the  ways  she  might  change  what 
she  does  and  the  various  scenarios  that 
might  result. 

Create  an  ideal  day.  Ask  specific 
questions  about  what  she  would  be 
doing  on  an  ideal  day,  what  position 
she  would  be  in  and  what  projects  she 
would  be  working  on.  Then  analyze 


the  client  see  things  from  the  other 
person’s  perspective. 

Create  worst-case  scenarios.  If  the 
situation  involves  your  client  asking  a 
boss  for  more  resources,  turn  him 
down  cold.  If  it  has  to  do  with  your 
client  confronting  a  direct  report  with 
a  difficult  truth,  break  down  crying 
when  you  hear  it.  Rehearsing 
extreme  situations  removes  some  of 
the  fear  from  taking  a  given  action. 


Foster  Reflection 
About  an  Action 

Reflection  is  a  way  for  your  client  to 
make  sense  of  the  actions  she  needs  to 
take.  Once  they  make  sense,  they’re 
much  easier  to  act  on. 

Ask  clients  to  reflect  on  what  they’ve 
learned  from  the  coaching  process  so 
far.  How  would  they  act  differently  in 
a  key  situation?  What  skills  do  they 
need? 

Push  clients  to  reflect  on  key  assump¬ 
tions.  Many  times  people  don’t  make 
necessary  changes  or  develop  in  key 
ways  because  they  assume  it  won’t  help 
the  team  or  business.  For  example,  a 
client  refuses  to  raise  outside-the-box 
questions  during  meetings  because  he’s 
convinced  that  they  won’t  benefit  the 
team  or  that  team  members  will  view 
him  as  a  lightweight.  Ask  him,  “When 
you  consider  proposing  an  unusual  idea 
to  your  team,  you  don’t  do  it  because 
you  seem  to  believe  the  team  is  inher¬ 
ently  conservative  and  judgmental. 
What  do  you  think  about  that?” 

Evaluate  Individual 
and  Organizational 
Progress 

Performance  reviews,  management 
team  review  of  productivity  increases 
and  other  devices  are  all  appropriate. 
The  following  questions  will  help  you 
balance  the  individual  needs  and  issues 
of  your  client  with  larger  business 
requirements. 

■  What  specific  changes  in  behavior 
and  attitude  indicate  that  your 
client  has  achieved  the  targeted 
goal? 

■  What  motivated  the  person  to 
achieve  these  objectives?  Will  this 
motivation  continue  to  keep  the 
person  on  track? 

■  Do  others  in  the  organization 
believe  the  client  has  met  key 
organizational  requirements?  If  not, 
where  do  they  believe  the  client  has 
gone  astray?  QQ 
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The  tyranny  of  the  24  hour  day  is  over.  XPS,  the  XML  Portal  Server  is  here.  XPS  from  Sequoia  is  the 
revolutionary  power  behind  the  next  generation  of  enterprise  portal.  Now  you  can  deploy  a  truly  interactive 
enterprise  portal.  One  that  lets  your  people  do  more  than  just  access  information.  It  allows  them  to  act  on 
the  information  -  faster.  Finally,  time  and  money  have  conspired.  Will  it  be  in  your  favor?  Call  888-820-7917. 


INTERACTIVE  ENTERPRISE  PORTALS  www.sequoiasoftware.com  S  E  Q  UO  I  A 


WHAT  IF  YOU  COULD  SEE  WHAT  SEIIIHG  ONLINE  IS  A 
WHAT  IF  YOU  COULD  SEE  THE  EXACT  ROUTE  ORDER! 
WHAT  IF  YOU  COULD  SEE  WHAT  IT  REALLY  TAKES— F 


Everyone’s  captivated  by  the  promise.  But  not  everyone  is  seeing  the  profits.  Electron  Economy  changes  the 
picture- — with  a  farsighted  combination  of  consulting,  technology  and  operations  management  services.  E-Commerce 
Operations  Management  is  a  customized  answer  to  the  complexity  you  face.  And  it’s  built  on  our  open  and 
$3&ensible  Internet  Transaction  Operations  Network.  Download  the  whitepapers  at  www.electroneconomy,com/l 


e  ectron  economy 


Copyright  ©2000  Electron  Economy,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Continuous  Acquisition 


An 


Appetite 


What  do  you  get  when 
you  take  one  bank 
and  add  23  other  banks 

in  just  two  years?  A  heck 
of  a  lot  of  work.  Union 
Planters’  IS  staff  share 
their  tips  for  making  it 
all  go  smoothly. 


Growth 


BY  LAUREN  GIBBONS  PAUL 


Learn 

►  How  to  manage  multiple 
acquisitions  at  once 

►  How  to  evaluate  a 
proposed  new  deal 

►  Why  a  dedicated  team 
can  be  a  bad  thing 


You  might  call  Lloyd  DeVaux  the 
wizard  of  bank  acquisitions.  In  1998 
alone,  DeVaux,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  at  Union  Planters, 
oversaw  the  technical  side  of  18  dif¬ 
ferent  bank  acquisitions.  In  1999, 
there  were  five  more  acquisitions.  In 
fact,  DeVaux  has  been  involved  in 
more  than  50  bank  acquisitions  since 
he  joined  the  $33  billion  Memphis, 
Tenn. -based  bank  holding  company 
in  1994.  It’s  enough  to  make  anyone’s 
head  spin. 

But  here’s  the  kicker:  These  acquisi¬ 
tions  didn’t  happen  one  at  a  time,  in 


orderly  fashion.  Between  1989  and 
1999,  one  of  the  growth  strategies 
Union  Planters  pursued  was  continuous 
acquisition — that  is,  it  was  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  various  smaller 
banks  all  the  time.  Many  acquisitions 
were  underway  at  once,  as  were  multi¬ 
ple  systems  conversions.  And  the  banks 
being  acquired  were  scattered  across  the 
country.  The  result?  Lloyd  DeVaux  was 
one  very,  very  busy  man. 

Continuous  acquisition  is  a  strategy 
that  many  companies — particularly  in 
the  banking  industry — have  chosen  to 
pursue  as  a  means  of  growth.  “It’s  a  lot 
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Continuous  Acquisition 


For  Union  Planters’  Lloyd  DeVaux  (left),  Margaret  Aiello  and  Morris  Proctor,  life  was  made  a  bit 
easier  by  the  bank’s  cookie-cutter  approach  to  IT  systems. 


easier  to  grow  by  acquisition  than  it  is  to 
grow  organically  by  building  new  banks  and 
trying  to  win  new  depositors,”  says  Mark 
Feldman,  partner  and  managing  director  of 
the  global  M&A  consulting  division  of 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  in  San  Francisco. 
But  a  continuous  acquisition  strategy  is 
much  less  certain  of  success  today  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  because  the  pace  of 

UPaf  a  Glance 

Union  Planters 

Headquarters  Memphis,  Tenn. 

NYSE  UPC 

Market  sector  Bank  holding  company 
1998  revenues  $2.9  billion 
Assets  $33  billion 

(29th  largest  bank  holding 
company  in  the  United  States) 

Employees  13,473 
Branches  881 
ATMs  1,002 

Market  areas  served  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 

Tennessee  and  Texas 


acquisitions  has  driven  up  prices  for  smaller 
institutions,  says  Feldman,  who  is  also  coau¬ 
thor  of  Five  Frogs  on  a  Log:  A  CEO’s  Field 
Guide  to  Accelerating  the  Transition  in 
Mergers,  Acquisitions,  and  Gut  Wrenching 
Change  (HarperCollins  Publishers,  1999). 

Indeed,  Union  Planters  itself  has  not  made 
any  new  acquisitions  recently  (DeVaux 
declines  to  speculate  about  the  company’s 
future  plans),  and  it’s  not  yet  clear  whether 
the  strategy  has  paid  off  for  the  bank.  The  1 8 
acquisitions  in  1998  alone  increased  UP’s 
assets  by  78  percent,  from  $18  billion  to 
$32  billion.  But  in  his  letter  to  shareholders 
in  the  company’s  1998  annual  report, 
Chairman  and  CEO  Benjamin  W.  Rawlins 
noted  the  company  had  achieved  only  half 
the  $100  million  savings  in  operating  costs 
it  had  projected  from  those  acquisitions. 
That’s  largely  because  in  many  cases  UP  had 
to  keep  redundant  staffs  in  place  for  longer 
than  it  had  anticipated.  Expenses  during  the 
acquisition  period  were  also  higher  than 
anticipated,  Rawlins  noted,  though  the  com¬ 
pany  expected  to  recoup  the  projected  sav¬ 
ings  in  1999.  As  a  result,  profitability  did 
not  grow  as  quickly  as  expected. 

Yet  even  with  the  chaos  that  just  a  single 


acquisition  can  cause,  UP  has  managed  to 
preserve  the  good  graces  of  its  customers. 
Customer  retention  has  been  better  than 
average  for  a  company  in  the  middle  of  con¬ 
tinuous  acquisition,  says  DeVaux. 

In  any  case,  the  past  few  years  have  made 
Union  Planters  in  general  and  DeVaux  in 
particular  an  authority  on  continuous  acqui¬ 
sition.  The  following  are  best  practices  the 
company  has  culled  for  simultaneously  man¬ 
aging  multiple  acquisition  projects. 

Spot  the  Bad  Deals 

UP’s  continuous  acquisition  strategy  was 
simple:  Buy  a  smaller  bank,  install  standard 
IT  systems  and  operate  the  newly  merged 
entity  much  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be 
as  a  separate  organization.  In  general,  the 
banks  acquired  were  small  compared  with 
UP,  and  they  often  outsourced  their  IT  oper¬ 
ations.  So,  for  UP,  eliminating  the  acquired 
bank’s  outsourcer  and  bringing  IT  back  in- 
house  promised  to  save  a  lot  of  money. 
Overall,  the  idea  was  to  gain  the  target 
bank’s  assets  (and  customers)  while  losing 
much  of  its  expenses.  In  addition,  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  gave  UP  an  instant  customer  base  in 
areas  of  the  country  in  which  it  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  operated. 

In  order  to  reap  those  benefits,  though, 
Union  Planters  had  to  pay  careful  attention 
to  making  sure — in  advance — that  a  deal 
was  right.  As  CIO,  DeVaux  was  often  part  of 
the  UP  executive  team  that  went  onsite  to 
evaluate  target  banks  in  advance  of  any  deal, 
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AGENDA 

Detailed  information  about  general  ses¬ 
sions,  business  briefings,  scheduled  meals 
and  activities  throughout  the  conference. 


Were  in  the  midst  of  a  new  economic  era,  and  time-honored  business  rules  are 
evolving  to  accommodate  it.  We’ve  entered  the  “Now  Economy” —  an  ever- 
changing  24/7  online  world  of  continuous  information  exchange,  customized 
products  and  instant  electronic  transactions. 

In  response  to  the  economic  foundation  shifting  beneath  them,  business  and 
IT  executives  are  crafting  bold,  scaleable  solutions  by  forming  new  business 
models  at  explosive  speed.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  managing  and  leveraging 
intellectual  capital  to  establish  their  organization’s  brands,  patents,  franchises, 
ideas  and  expertise,  and  its  value  to  the  enterprise  and  customers;  and  continu¬ 
ally  evolving  strategies  to  meet  rapidly  changing  market  demands. 

Join  your  peers  at  the  next  CIO  Perspectives®  conference,  The  Face  of  the  Now 
Economy,  April  16-19,  2000  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in  Naples,  FL  to  gain  a  com¬ 
pelling  new  perspective  on  the  state  of  the  electronic  economy,  and  learn 
approaches  to  prepare  for  the  (un)predictable  electronic  future. 

General  Session  presentations  will  be  given  by  Justin  Yaros,  CIO  of  Twentieth 
Century  Fox;  Tom  Woteki,  CIO  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  Michael  Dillard, 
CIO  of  ClubCorp,  Inc.;  and  Ann  Delligatta,  COO  of  autobytel.com  inc. 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 

During  the  conference,  our  Corporate 
Hosts,  an  exclusive  group  of  innovative 
and  visionary  companies,  will  display 
a  wide  array  of  solutions  and  services 
that  address  your  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  IT  needs. 


COMPANION  PROGRAM 

Participation  in  our  Companion  Program 
includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions, 
entertainment,  a  special  companion  exer¬ 
cise  class  followed  by  companion  break¬ 
fast,  and  planned  companion  activities 
during  conference  hours.  Companions 
may  also  attend  the  John  P.  Kotter  and 
Stanley  Bing  keynote  presentations  with 
our  compliments.  The  Companion  Pro¬ 
gram  does  not  include  conference  session 
attendance  (with  the  exception  of  the 
keynote  presentations),  or  participation 
in  Sunday's  golf  tournament. 


Our  Wednesday  keynote  presenter,  John  R  Kotter,  author  of  John  P.  Kotter  on 
What  Leaders  Really  Do,  offers  insight  into  power,  influence,  interdependence 
and  change,  and  spells  out  how  executives  can  become  more  effective  leaders. 
Stanley  Bing,  author  of  Lloyd:  What  Happened  awl  his  most  recent  work,  What 
Would  Machiavelli  Do?,  has  been  described  as  “an  anthropologist  of  corporate 
culture,  a  satirist  of  corporate  greed,  and  a  comedian  of  the  libido.”  Featured 
presenter,  Rob  Rodin,  former  CEO  and  president  of  Marshall  Industries,  Inc. 
and  author  of  Free,  Perfect,  and  Now:  Connecting  to  the  Three  Insatiable  Cus¬ 
tomer  Demands:  A  CEO’s  True  Story,  reveals  how  executives  should  prepare  for 
and  respond  to  the  demands  of  today’s  customers  —  they  want  the  product  or 
service  for  FREE,  they  want  it  PERFECT,  and  they  want  it  NOW. 

You  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  executives  of  our  Corporate 
Host  companies  during  a  series  of  business  briefing  sessions,  and  view  the 
technologies  that  will  propel  your  enterprise  into  the  Now  Economy. 

To  enroll  in  the  conference,  fax  the  attached  enrollment  form  to  508  879-7720 
or  call  800  366-0246;  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.coml conferences  for  the  com¬ 
plete  agenda,  hotel  and  travel  information,  and  the  online  enrollment  form. 

Regards, 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 

Register  using  our  online  enrollment  form 
at  www.cio.com/conferences ;  complete 
the  form  on  the  back  of  the  brochure  and 
fax  it  to  508  879-7720;  or  call  our 
conference  hotline  at  800  366-0246. 
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Now,  How? 


Ingenuity  is  the  Key 

BY  TOM  FIELD 


e’re  not  talking  new, 
we’re  talking  now  — 
the  Now  Economy,  that 


We’re  talking  not 
about  a  time  that’s  com¬ 
ing,  but  one  that’s  here  — 
a  new  age  of  business  powered  by  the 
Internet  and  measured  in  terms  of 
shortened  cycles  and  speed  of  delivery. 

We’re  talking  about  time-honored 
professions  that  have  suddenly  and 
permanently  changed  because  of  the 
new  electronic  medium;  old  business¬ 
es  that  have  reinvented  themselves;  and 
new  enterprises  that  have  arisen  with 
new  business  models  that  command 
instant  electronic  market  space. 

“Companies  are  finally  realizing 


that  technology  is  coming  at  them 
quicker  and  quicker,  and  leaders  are 
having  to  make  technology  decisions 
and  deliveries  on  shorter  *Time 
frames,”  says  James  Wetherbe  PhD.,  a 
veteran  technology  observer  and  the 
CIO  Perspectives  conference  modera¬ 
tor.  In  this  new  economic  environment, 
leaders  must  harness  the  power  of  tech¬ 
nology  to  transform  their  businesses  to 
excel  in  changing  times.  As  Wetherbe 
notes,  “Organizations  have  to  be  more 
nimble  if  they’re  going  to  be  capable  of 
changing  business  processes  to  incor¬ 
porate  new  technologies.’’ 

Nearly  20  years  ago  now,  when 
ATMs  were  first  introduced  at  banks, 
the  financial  services  industry  was  slow 
to  change  its  processes  and  customer 


services.  But  the  early  ATM  adopters, 
as  slowly  as  they  tiptoed  into  these 
uncharted  waters,  gained  distinct  mar¬ 
ket  advantage  over  rivals  who  stayed 
ashore.  “Companies  don’t  even  have 
that  much  time  anymore,”  Wetherbe 
says.  At  Internet  speed,  organizations 
move  now  or  suffer  soon  the  immedi¬ 
ate  consequences  of  diminished  mar¬ 
ket  share.  He  will  illustrate  this  point 
with  insightful  anecdotes  about  FedEx, 
which  anticipated  and  prepared  for  the 
arrival  of  new  technology-fired  busi¬ 
ness  processes,  and  Barnes  &  Noble  — 
which  didn’t. 

Big  businesses  aren’t  alone  in  their 
response  to  rapid  change.  Big  schools, 
too,  are  reeling  from  the  effects. 
John  P.  Kotter,  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  and  author  of  John  P. 
Kotter  on  What  Leaders  Really  Do ,  will 
speak  in  two  contexts:  the  first,  about 
the  companies  he  has  observed  gain¬ 
ing  early  advantage  in  the  Now  Econ¬ 
omy;  the  second,  of  how  people  in  his 
own  profession  —  education  —  are 
perhaps  moving  too  slowly.  “Harvard 
Business  School  is  essentially  a  division 
of  a  corporation  that’s  370  years  old 

—  a  corporation  that’s  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,”  Kotter  says.  And  while  other 
venerated  institutions  have  begun 
changing  their  curriculum  and  teach¬ 
ing  methodologies  to  adapt  to  the 
Internet,  he  adds,  Harvard  has  been 
slow  to  embrace  change.  “It’s  a  real 
challenge  for  us  to  be  brought  into  the 
21st  century,”  Kotter  says.  “The  job  of 
the  faculty  here  has  not  changed  much 

—  yet.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to 
start  thinking  about  how  we  can  do 
things  differently.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  neat  possibilities.” 

Business  and  technology  leaders 
from  a  variety  of  organizations  new 
and  established,  for  profit  and  non, 
goods  manufacturers  and  “feel-good" 


WELCOME 


service  providers  have  successfully 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  old  and 
now  economy.  Their  common  bond  is 
their  drive  to  thrive  in  response  to 
unprecedented,  unpredictable  change. 

In  the  “dot.com”  world,  e-com¬ 
merce  innovators  are  wrestling  with  the 
challenge  of  transforming  their  mar¬ 
ketplace  and  their  customers’  mindsets. 
At  Autobytel.com  Inc.,  for  instance, 
Ann  Delligatta,  executive  vice  president 
and  COO,  oversees  an  e-business  that 
wants  to  change  how  people  buy  cars. 
But  what  she’s  found  is  that  to  achieve 
that  goal,  her  company  must  change 
how  it  appeals  to  customers.  “The  e- 
consumer  wants  to  be  ‘in  charge’  of  the 
transaction.  They  want  to  buy,  not  be 
sold  to,”  Delligatta  says.  “The  success¬ 
ful  e-commerce  site  will  provide  them 
with  the  data,  the  experience  and  the 
tools  to  do  just  that.” 

Delligatta  sees  organizational  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities,  the  change 
in  vendor  relationships,  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  cooperation  and  partnership 
with  companies  that  might  not  have 
been  considered  in  the  past.  The  key 
internal  challenge  to  be  met  is  for  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  to  overcome  their  own  bar¬ 
riers  and  misconceptions  about  one 
another’s  roles.  “We  have  been  talking 
for  years  about  the  need  for  tighter  col¬ 
laboration  between  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  leaders,”  Delligatta  says.  “The 
Now  Economy  demands  that  this 
become  pro-active  collaboration,  with 
the  technology  organizations  frequently 
taking  the  leadership  role.” 

And  don’t  think  the  leisure-time 
businesses  are  spared  the  pains  of  Now 
Economy  transition.  From  the  film  stu¬ 
dios  to  the  golf  courses,  senior  execu¬ 
tives  are  facing  similar  tests.  At  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fox,  Justin  Yaros,  senior 
vice  president  and  CIO,  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  industry  —  several  different 


entertainment  industries,  actually  — 
that  is  seeing  radical,  fundamental 
change.  Internally,  Fox’s  business 
processes  are  moving  to  the  Web, 
allowing  executives  greater  real-time 
access  to  distributors,  licensees  and 
partners.  And  in  each  of  Fox’s  enter¬ 
tainment  mediums  —  film,  television 
and  music  —  the  Internet  is  on  the 
verge  of  changing  everything.  “It  may 
not  just  change  how  we  offer  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  the  very  format  of  what 
we  offer,”  Yaros  says. 

Digital  delivery  of  music,  interactive 
TV,  new  PC  entertainment  options  — 


Yaros  must  explore  all  of  these  avenues 
and  more.  “It’s  definitely  the  equivalent 
of  trying  to  hit  a  moving  target  with  a 
weapon  that  hasn’t  been  invented  yet,” 
Yaros  says.  He  has  been  at  Fox  for  just 
over  two  years,  and  in  that  time  the 
company  has  changed  dramatically,  and 
so  have  executives’  perceptions  of  IT. 
Yaros  has  had  to  adjust  to  a  more 
prominent  role  in  the  company,  and  has 
had  to  make  major  technology  deci¬ 
sions  not  on  what  systems  will  do,  but 
on  what  they  might  do  —  and  what  the 
marketplace  might  demand. 

Even  in  the  leisure  resort  industry, 
where  executives  thought  they  knew 
everything  they  needed  to  know  about 
their  customers  and  their  habits,  new 
technologies  are  spawning  new  cus¬ 
tomer  service  trends.  Michael  Dillard, 
executive  vice  president  and  CIO  of 
ClubCorp  Inc.,  recently  learned  an 
interesting  lesson  about  his  company’s 
250,000  leisure  resort  members.  Dillard 
and  other  ClubCorp  executives  always 
assumed  that  ClubCorp  appealed  to  the 


stereotypical  country  club  members  — 
older,  grayer  folks  who  are  not  especial¬ 
ly  attuned  to  technology.  But  in  a  recent 
customer  survey,  Dillard  found  that  his 
membership  is  much  younger  and  more 
tech-sawy  than  anyone  believed.  “Over 
90  percent  of  our  members  use  the 
Internet,  and  Web  surfing  is  their  #2 
leisure  activity  behind  reading,”  Dillard 
says.  “It  turns  out  our  members  expect 
a  lot  from  technology.” 

Consequently,  ClubCorp  used  this 
customer  feedback  to  completely  reengi¬ 
neer  its  delivery  of  services.  Dillard  is 
building  Web  sites  for  each  of  the  com¬ 


pany’s  240  clubs  and  resorts,  helping 
them  to  create  online  affinity  groups  of 
members  who  want  to  schedule  leisure 
events  or  just  chat.  New  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management  (CRM)  systems 
help  club  employees  recognize  and  greet 
members  at  the  door;  and  new  chip- 
embedded  membership  cards  will  give 
members  free,  prepaid  reign  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  so  that  they  don’t  have  to  carry  cash. 
Internally,  ClubCorp  is  centralizing  and 
streamlining  its  processes  so  that  it  can 
deliver  better  services  faster.  “That’s  the 
part  that  has  to  be  invisible  to  our 
guests,”  Dillard  says.  “Our  goal  is  mak¬ 
ing  life  better  for  our  members  and  our 
guests.  If  we  can  use  technology  to  do 
that  —  well,  that’s  really  the  rallying  cry 
for  what  we  do  here.” 

As  leaders  toss  out  many  of  their  tra¬ 
ditional  business  approaches,  some  tra¬ 
ditional  enterprises  find  themselves  at  a 
crossroads  —  particularly  in  the  non¬ 
profit  sector,  which  is  insulated  from  the 
windfalls  of  venture  capital  and  soaring 
stock  values.  Consider  the  American 


“Organizations  have  to  be  more  nimble  if  they're 
going  to  be  Capable  of  changing  business 
processes  to  incorporate  new  technologies.” 


WELCOME 


Red  Cross  (ARC).  For  decades,  the 
ARC  has  been  a  low-tech,  decentralized 
institution  whose  chapters  have  grown 
up  knowing  distinct  geographic  bound¬ 
aries.  Yet  today,  with  the  power  of  the 
Internet,  this  non-profit  organization’s 
practices  are  being  challenged.  “How 
does  an  historic  institute  adapt  to  a  dig¬ 
ital  environment  where  geography  is 
irrelevant?,”  asks  Thomas  Woteki,  CIO 
of  the  ARC.  For  the  most  part,  his 
answer  has  been,  “Slowly.” 

Since  joining  the  ARC  in  1994, 
Woteki  has  introduced  new  technolo¬ 
gies  to  track  data  about  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  blood  business  (the  Red  Cross 
holds  about  half  the  nation’s  blood  sup¬ 
ply),  and  now  he  is  bringing  the  chap¬ 
ters  together  via  the  Internet.  Yet,  the 
seemingly  simple  act  of  taking  the  ARC 
online  raises  a  whole  new  set  of  funda¬ 
mental  business  questions:  should  the 
individual  chapters  have  their  own  dis¬ 
crete  sites  or  be  part  of  just  one,  cen¬ 
tralized  Web  strategy?  Currently,  each 
local  chapter  raises  its  own  funds.  How 
does  that  change  when  the  geographic 
boundaries  are  removed?  How  does  the 
ARC  respond  to  competition  from 
other  health  service  agencies  that  now 
have  access  to  the  same  customer  base 
and  can  provide  some  of  the  same  ser¬ 
vices?  To  answer  each  of  these  questions, 
Woteki  raises  an  even  more  strategic 
question:  “How  do  we  leverage  our  logo 
and  brand  name  in  the  context  of  our 
humanitarian  and  service  mission?” 

Most  business  leaders  reacted  to  Now 
Economy  forces;  a  lucky  few  were  able 
to  ride  the  wave  as  it  broke.  And  then 
there  were  the  very  few  leaders  who 
anticipated  the  great  change.  Rob  Rodin, 
former  CEO  and  President  of  Marshall 
Industries,  was  one  of  these  leaders  with 
foresight.  Six  years  ago,  he  started  a  rev¬ 
olution  that  saw  his  53-year-old  elec¬ 
tronics  distribution  business  transition 


painfully  from  the  old  to  the  Now  Econ¬ 
omy.  Marshall  was  a  successful  $500  mil¬ 
lion  enterprise  in  1 994,  but  Rodin  and 
other  business  leaders  foresaw  the  need 
to  move  the  traditional,  brick-and-mor- 
tar  business  online.  They  knew  that  mar¬ 
ket  forces  were  pushing  for  electronic 
commerce,  yet  they  had  no  foundation 
to  enable  it.  Virtually  overnight,  Mar¬ 
shall  changed  its  management  staff,  elim¬ 
inated  sales  commissions,  switched  oper¬ 
ating  systems  and  completely  reinvented 
itself  as  a  business-to-business  e-com¬ 
merce  venture.  “We  restructured  every 
definition  of  value  in  our  organization,” 
Rodin  says  —  and  it  was  a  painful  tran¬ 
sition.  Yet  the  gain  from  this  pain  is  that 
today  Marshall  Industries  is  a  $2  billion 
e-commerce  leader  by  which  other  enter¬ 
prises  must  gauge  their  own  Now  Econ¬ 
omy  transitions. 


Rodin  details  Marshall’s  experience 
in  his  book,  Free,  Perfect,  and  Now: 
Connecting  to  the  Three  Insatiable  Cus¬ 
tomer  Demands:  A  CEO’s  True  Story, 
and  he  will  relate  some  of  his  lessons 
learned.  Like  any  fundamental  business 
transformation,  Marshall’s  story  is  not 
a  dispassionate  one;  it’s  personal.  “I’m 
not  a  consultant;  I  did  this  to  myself,” 
Rodin  says,  and  his  is  a  message  that 
resonates  with  other  business  executives 
who  face  similar  situations.  “People 
always  say  to  me,  'It’s  nice  to  hear  how 
scared  you  were,  ”  Rodin  says.  “It’s  a 
real  story;  it’s  human.” 

And  it’s  repeating  itself  now,  in  every 
aspect  of  business  and  society  around  us. 

Tom  Field  is  a  Senior  Editor  at  CIO 
magazine.  Contact  him  at 
tfield@cio.  com 


Bing  Brings  Machiavellian  Influence 

Ever  find  yourself  in  a  business  situation  where  you  wonder,  "What 
Would  Machiavelli  Do?" 

Well,  Stanley  Bing  has  —  many  times  —  and  he's  written  a  new 
book  detailing  his  conniving,  manipulative  answers. 

"My  book  is  a  handbook  on  how  to  get  mean  and  nasty,"  says  Bing, 
a  pseudonymous  New  York  business  columnist.  "Who  other  than  CIOs 
could  be  in  more  need  of  Machiavellian  assistance?" 

Bing,  who  has  long  chronicled  the  real-life  business  experience  in  his  popular  Esquire 
and  Fortune  columns,  is  no  stranger  to  the  CIO  mindset.  "CIOs  tend  to  be  anal-reten¬ 
tive  types,  but  at  the  same  time  they're  quite  dreamy,"  Bing  says.  "Raging  within  these 
grey  pinstriped  suits  are  Corvette-driving,  party  animals  yearning  to  burst  free.  These 
people  tend  to  respond  well  to  the  rude  comments  I  make." 

Bing's  book  and  presentation  revolve  around  a  common  Machiavellian  theme:  the 
ends  justify  the  meanness.  Among  insights  Bing  will  share  are: 

■  Be  unpredictable 

■  Be  a  paranoid  freak 

■  Always  be  at  war 

■  Lie  when  necessary 

"I'm  the  anti-Harvard  Business  School,"  Bing  says,  distinguishing  himself  from 
keynote  presenter  John  P.  Kotter,  an  H  BS  professor. "  H  BS  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
business  is  a  rational  occupation,"  Bing  says.  "I  embrace  the  opposite."  -  T.  Field 


what  would 
Machiavelli 
DO! 

V 

THE  ENDS 
JUSTIFY 
THE  MEANNESS 

STANLEY  BING 
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The  Face  of  the 
Now  Economy 

APRIL  16-19, 2000  •  RITZ-CARLTON  •  NAPLES,  FLORIDA 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  16 

11:30  a.m. 

The  Leaderboard  Classic  Golf 
Tournament 

Hosted  by  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 


3:30  p.m.-  5:30  p.m. 

Conference  Registration 

6:30  p.m.  -  8  p.m. 

Welcome  Reception  and  Registration 

8  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 


MONDAY,  APRIL  17 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 


8:30  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

Welcome,  Opening  Remarks 
and  KnowPulseSM  Poll 

GARY  BEACH 

Publisher 
CIO  Magazine 

The  KnowPulse  (“Knowledge”)  poll, 
an  ongoing  opinion  poll  conducted 
by  CIO  magazine,  captures  IT  and 
business  executives’  perspectives  on 


current  topics  in  the  news.  Past  polls 
have  been  covered  by  CIO  magazine, 
as  well  as  other  prestigious  media 
organizations,  including  CNN, 
Newsweek,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  US.  News  &  World  Report. 


9  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m. 

Organizations  Must  Be  Nimble, 
Organizations  Must  Be  Quick 


m  DR.  JIM  WETHERBE 

Conference  Moderator 
FedEx  Professor  of 

The  University  of  Memphis 
Executive  Director 
FedEx  Center  for  Cycle 
Time  Research 


Rampant  technological  change  has 
led  to  the  need  for  rampant  organiza¬ 
tional  change.  We’ve  seen  product  life 
cycles  shorten  dramatically  over  the 
past  several  decades.  We  are  now  see¬ 
ing  that  organizational  business  mod¬ 
els  have  shorter  life  cycles.  This  has 
caused  the  need  for  organizations  to 
dramatically  change  the  way  they  do 
business,  almost  overnight.  Wetherbe 
will  discuss  some  of  the  aggressive 
approaches  that  need  to  be  followed 
for  organizations  to  be  nimble 
enough  to  achieve  quick  changes  as 
needed  during  these  turbulent  times. 
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9:45  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Entertainment  —  Reinventing 
the  Industry 

JUSTIN  YAROS 

Senior  Vice  President 
and  CIO 

Twentieth  Century  Fox 

While  new  media  have  emerged,  the 
fundamentals  of  the  film  industry 
remain  much  the  same  since  the  first 
movies  were  made  and  distributed  in 
the  early  1900’s.  Digital  technology 
and  the  Internet  are  leading  to  a 
complete  revolution  of  how  enter¬ 
tainment  is  created,  distributed  and 
consumed.  One  need  look  no  further 
than  the  music  business  to  see  how 
technology  can  virtually  overnight 
uproot  the  fundamental  rules  of  an 
entire  industry.  The  Internet  and 
technology,  along  with  MP3,  have 
caught  the  giant  recording  companies 
sleeping  and  have  threatened  to  turn 
them  and  their  billion  dollar  infra¬ 
structures  into  the  dinosaurs  of  the 
digital  age.  Yaros  discusses  how  Fox  is 
working  to  understand  and  prepare 
for  both  the  threat  and  the  opportu¬ 
nities  technology  represents  to  the 
entertainment  industry. 

10:45  a.m.-  11:15  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

11:15  a.m.-  12:05  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

12:10  p.m.-  1:10  p.m. 

Luncheon 


1:15  p.m.  -  2:15  p.m. 

Navigating  in  the  Digital 
Marketplace 

ANN  DELLIGATTA 

Executive  Vice  President 
and  COO 

autobytel.com  inc. 

Autobytel.com  has  revolutionized  the 
way  people  shop  for  and  buy  cars. 
Since  its  inception  in  1997,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  become  the  market  share 
leader  in  online  car  sales,  currently 
generating  over  a  million  dollars  an 
hour.  Delligatta  discusses  how  they 
responded  to  the  unprecedented 
expectations  of  the  Now  Economy 
customer,  and  how  this  translates  into 
specific  requirements  for  CIOs  and 
business  executives.  She  discusses 
potential  organizational  challenges 
and  opportunities  on  the  digital  mar¬ 
ketplace  horizon,  and  offers  strategies 
for  CIOs  and  business  executives  at 
various  stages  in  this  evolving  process. 

2:20  p.m. -3:10  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

v- 

3:10  p.m.  -  3:40  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:45  p.m.  -  4:45  p.m. 

Connecting  to  the  Three  Insatiable 
Customer  Demands 

ROB  RODIN 

Former  CEO  and  President 
Marshall  Industries,  Inc. 

In  a  world  where  knowl¬ 
edge  is  king,  the  Web  never  sleeps, 
and  competitive  challenge  increases 
exponentially,  Rodin  reveals  how 


CIOs  should  prepare  for 
and  respond  to  the  three 
insatiable  demands  of 
today’s  customers:  they 
want  their  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  for  FREE,  they  want  it  PER¬ 
FECT,  and  they  want  it  NOW. 
Attendees  will  receive  a  complimen¬ 
tary  copy  of  his  work,  Free,  Perfect, 
and  Now:  Connecting  to  the  Three 
Insatiable  Customer  Demands:  A 
CEO’s  True  Story. 

5:30  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Reception 

7  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  18 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  9:30  a.m. 

Making  Life  Better  for  Our  Members 
and  Guests 

MICHAEL  DILLARD 

Executive  Vice  President 
and  CIO 
ClubCorp,  Inc. 

Excelling  in  the  private  clubs  industry 
has  always  been  about  high  -touch,  not 
high-^cA.  Today,  ClubCorp,  the 
world’s  largest  owner  of  golf  clubs  and 
resorts,  is  busy  marrying  the  touch  and 
the  tech.  With  over  70%  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  using  the  Internet  at  least  once  a 
day,  the  company  is  challenged  with 
finding  ways  to  use  technology  to 
attract  and  retain  more  members  and 
increase  club  usage.  Innovative  use  of 
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the  Internet  is  one  mechanism,  and 
technology  that  supports  smooth 
operations  is  another.  Dillard  discusses 
ClubCorp’s  technology  strategy  and 
presents  an  overview  of  the  careful 
considerations  required  before  meld¬ 
ing  high  -touch  and  high  -tech. 

9:30  a.m. -  10:30  a.m. 

The  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
Now  Economy:  Moving  One  of 
America’s  Most  Trusted  Logos  into 
the  Digital  Economy 

THOMAS  H.WOTEKI,  PH.D. 

CIO  and 

Senior  Vice  President 
American  Red  Cross 

At  nearly  1 20  years  old,  the  American 
Red  Cross  (ARC)  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  trusted  and  respected 
institutions.  Its  logo  is  a  symbol  of 
hope  and  trust  recognized  every¬ 
where.  Moving  the  ARC  into  the 
Now  Economy  involves  delivering  its 
traditional  services  via  the  Internet, 
while  protecting  its  most  important 
asset — the  Red  Cross  brand  identity. 
Woteki  discusses  how  the  ARC  is 
rethinking  its  service  delivery  mod¬ 
els — the  traditional  geographic  and 
institutional  boundaries  the  ARC  is 
having  to  reset  (or  eliminate)  to  meet 
market  demands  at  Net  speed;  and 
the  new  business  models  necessary  to 
compete  with  other  “.orgs”  for  volun¬ 
teers,  donors  and  customers. 


10:30  a.m. -  11  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

11  a.m.-  11:50  a.m. 

Business  Briefings 

Noon  -  1  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1  p.m.-  2  p.m. 

A  Networking  Experience 

An  exclusive  time  set  aside  for  you  to 
meet  with  your  peers. 

2  p.m.  -  2:50  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

3  p.m.-  3:50  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

3:50  p.m.  -  4:15  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

4:15  p.m.  -  6:15  p.m. 

Business  Life  Through  the  Prism  of 
Machiavelli 

STANLEY  BING 

Author,  What  Would 
Machiavelli  Do?  and 
Lloyd:  What  Happened 

How  did  the  rich  and 
powerful  individuals  who 
move  the  earth  get  where 
they  are  today?  Are  they 
smarter?  Faster?  Better 
looking?  Certainly  not.  Some  are  even 
short  and  ugly.  What,  then,  is  their 
edge?  The  answer  is  simple.  They’re 
meaner,  that’s  all.  And  if  you  want  to 
get  where  they’re  going,  you’ll  be 
meaner,  too. 


WHAT  WOULD 

Machiavelli 

Do? 


THE  ENDS 
JUSTIFY 
THE  MEANNESS 

STANLEY  BING 


Walking  in  the  steps  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  master,  Bing  will  show  you  how 
to  be  all  the  Machiavelli  you  can  be. 
How  to  beat  people  who  are  smarter 
than  you  are.  How  to  make  other 
people  cringe  and  whimper  when  you 
enter  a  room.  How  to  get  what  you 
want  when  you  want  it  whether  you 
deserve  it  or  not.  Without  fear.  With¬ 
out  emotion.  Without  finger-wagging 
morality.  They  do  it.  You  can  too. 

Bing  offers  a  simple,  detailed  plan 
for  those  with  the  courage  to  leave 
kindness  and  decency  behind,  to  seize 
the  future  by  the  throat  and  make  it 
cough  up  money,  power  and  superior 
office  space. 

6:15  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Reception  with  Stanley  Bing 

7  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  19 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:15  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:15  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

KnowPulseSM  Poll  Results 

LEW  MCCREARY 

Editorial  Director 
CIO  Magazine 

McCreary  will  present 
the  results  of  Monday  morning’s  poll. 
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8:30  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Leadership  and  Change:  Challenges 
in  the  New  Economy 

JOHN  P.  KOTTER 

Konosuke  Matsushita 
Professor  of  Leadership 
Harvard  Business  School 
Author,  John  P.  Kotter  on 
What  Leaders  Really  Do 

The  speed  of  change  will 
continue  to  increase,  dri¬ 
ven  by  technology,  global¬ 
ization,  increasing  competition,  and 
many  other  factors.  Yet  most  of  us  have 
not  been  raised  in  a  world  in  which 
non-incremental  change  was  handled 
well.  So  we  struggle.  We  do  what  we 
know  how  to  do;  we  try  to  manage 
change.  We  too  often  miss  the  key 
ingredient  —  leadership.  So  projects 
move  too  slowly,  cost  too  much,  and 
give  us  far  too  much  aggravation. 
Kotter  discusses  the  common  shape  of 
successful  change  efforts  and  the  lead¬ 
ership  engine  that  drives  them. 


10:30  a.m. -  11  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 


11  a.m.-  11:30  a.m. 

Question  &  Answer  Session  with 
John  R  Kotter 


11:30  a.m.-  11:45  a.m. 

Closing  Remarks 

JIM  WETHERBE 


BUSINESS  BRIEFINGS 

Business  Intelligence:  A  Strategic 
Imperative  for  the  e-Enterprise 

KATHERINE  GLASSEY 

Co-founder  and  Chief 
Technology  Officer 
Brio  Technology 

In  today’s  e-enterprises,  business  execu¬ 
tives  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  wait¬ 
ing  days,  weeks,  or  months  for  infor¬ 
mation  they  need  to  make  decisions. 


Individuals  need  fast,  easy  and  reliable 
access  to  the  information  stored  in 
their  core  business  systems  so  they  can 
make  fact-based  decisions  on  the  turn 
of  a  dime.  To  achieve  this,  the  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  presented  so  it  can  be 
quickly  consumed,  shared  and  acted 
upon  by  an  organizations  diverse  group 
of  users.  Glassey  presents  how  organi¬ 
zations  should  approach  their  business 
intelligence  infrastructure  for  achieving 
maximum  information  value  for  all 
business  channels,  including  the  Inter¬ 
net.  She  discusses  key  attributes  that 
are  necessary  for  deploying  successful 
e-business  intelligence  solutions. 

IT  Infrastructure  Evolution: 

Enabling  the  “Anytime,  Anywhere, 
Any  Access”  Business  Model 

JOHN  R0ESE 

Chief  Technology  Officer 
Cabletron  Systems,  Inc. 
Author,  Switched  LANs: 
Implementation,  Opera¬ 
tion,  Maintenance  DHCP: 
Automated  IP  Management 

Infrastructure  technology  is  an 
enabler  of  the  new  Internet  economy. 
Roese  examines  new  and  emerging 
technologies  that  facilitate  a  more 
automated  model  of  information 
access  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  increas¬ 
ingly  mobile,  diverse  and  demanding 
customer  community.  He  addresses 
the  increasing  need  for  mobile  access; 
developments  in  unified  security 
access  technologies;  delivery  of 
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customized  transport  services  based 
on  business  policy  and  organizational 
structure;  and  using  next-generation 
service-level  management  to  meet 
customers’  IT  demands. 


Leading  Change  at  Now  Speed 


JODY  DAVIDS 

Senior  Vice  President 
Information  Technology 
Cardinal  Health  Inc. 
Courtesy  of  Lockheed  Martin 


With  the  explosion  in  Internet  and 
E-commerce  activity,  globalization, 
shorter  product  life  cycles  and  fierce 
competition,  businesses  must  have 
the  constant  and  rapid  ability  to 
change  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
normal  business  growth. 

To  be  able  to  meet  these  demands, 
the  successful  IT  executive  must 
develop  a  variety  of  approaches  that 
improve  and  innovate  solutions 
delivery  to  organizations  where 
change  is  constant,  and  speed  is  a  key 
requirement.  The  challenge  intensi¬ 
fies  when  companies  become  excel¬ 
lent  at  product  innovation  and  the 
ability  to  re-invent  themselves  in 
order  to  stay  fresh  and  relevant. 

With  employment  history  span¬ 
ning  companies  with  two  of  the  best- 
known  brand  images  in  the  world, 
Davids  offers  a  broad  array  of 
approaches  to  managing  large-scale 
change,  including  sourcing  strategies, 
partnerships,  methods,  tools,  process 
reengineering,  and  technology  uti¬ 
lization.  She  discusses  these  and  other 
approaches,  with  emphasis  on  busi¬ 
ness  results  and  impact. 


Customer  Interaction  and 
eBusiness  —  Tying  It  All  Together 

COLLIN  BRUCE 

Vice  President 
Chordiant  Software 

Customers  are  placing 
increasing  value  on  convenient  access 
to  information,  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  In  the  next  generation  of 
online  commerce,  companies  must 
become  customer-centric  to  attract 
and  retain  business.  They  must  pro¬ 
vide  consistent,  high-quality  service 
across  all  communication  channels 
including  the  Internet,  e-mail,  self- 
service  systems,  call  centers,  and 
branch  outlets. 

Bruce  details  how  global  compa¬ 
nies  are  offering  customers  highly 
personalized  e-business,  marketing, 
sales,  service  and  support  across  all 
communication  channels. 

Application  Service  Providers:The 
New  Utility  for  the  Information 
Economy 

DAVID  A.G.  JONES 

Senior  Vice  President 
Worldwide  Sales 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 

What  if  your  company  could  “turn 
on”  access  to  applications  as  easily  as 
flipping  a  light  switch  or  twisting  a 
faucet?  Until  now,  organizations 
requiring  software  —  from  e-mail  to 
ERP  —  had  to  shoulder  the  cost  and 
complexity  of  their  own  computing 
environments.  Constant  upgrades, 

IT  staff  shortages,  support  for  remote 
users,  compatibility  issues  —  these 


are  some  of  the  challenges  of  in-house 
computing  systems.  The  emerging 
Application  Service  Provider  (ASP) 
industry  is  replacing  this  scenario 
with  a  simple  solution:  for  a  set  fee, 
ASPs  host  applications  on  central 
servers  and  deploy  them  to  users 
according  to  agreed-upon  service  lev¬ 
els.  Enabling  this  new  “utility”  model 
is  server-based  computing  technology 
that  delivers  fast,  reliable  application 
access  over  any  connection  to  users 
on  any  type  of  device.  Just  like  phone 
service  or  cable  TV,  applications  are 
ready  when  you  are. 

Managing  Information  Across  the 
Extended  Enterprise 

As 

hallway  copiers,  and  handheld 
devices  evolve  into  two-way  portals 
to  the  world  of  information,  compa¬ 
nies  are  being  transformed  into 
extended  virtual  enterprises  where 
employees,  suppliers,  suppliers’  sup¬ 
pliers,  customers,  and  customers’  cus¬ 
tomers  exchange  information  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Every  individual  participating  in 
these  extended  enterprises  is  a  data 
owner  with  a  digital  persona,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  unique  personality  and  specif¬ 
ic  preferences,  rights,  and  needs  for 
information.  In  tomorrow’s  business 
environment,  CIOs  will  be  faced  with 
increasingly  complex  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  who  owns  what  information,  who 
has  access  to  what  information,  and 
how  they  are  allowed  to  use  it. 
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Enterprisewide  E-Business: 

The  Case  for  Both  Clicks  and  Mortar 

TONY  LEACH 

Executive  Vice  President 
Operations  and  Services 
E.piphany 

The  future  of  e-business  relies  on  the 
seamless  integration  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  e-channel  with  traditional  dis¬ 
tribution  channels.  Increasingly, 
companies  are  discovering  that  many 
customers  do  not  want  a  single  chan¬ 
nel  to  buy  their  goods.  They  want 
the  convenience  and  prices  of  the 
Web,  a  store  and  a  person  to  talk  to, 
someone  they  can  reach  on  the 
phone,  and  even  a  catalog  to  hold  in 
their  hands. 

What  companies  need  is  a  system 
that  allows  them  to  achieve  a  single 
view  of  the  customer  to  enable 
insight  and  personalized  action  across 
all  touch  points.  Companies  need  to 
provide  customers  with  what  they 
want,  when  they  want  it  and  through 
the  channel  that  they  prefer.  This  ses¬ 
sion  will  discuss  strategies  for  achiev¬ 
ing  life-long  customer  relationships. 

NUMA-Q:  An  Open  Minded 
Enterprise  Solution 

IAN  MILLER 

Vice  President  of 
Global  Marketing 
IBM  Corporation 

Miller  highlights  NUMA-Q  enter¬ 
prise-class  system  features  and  reveals 
how  organizations  can  benefit  from 
this  open  minded  server  solution.  In 
its  third  generation,  NUMA-Q  pro¬ 


vides  the  investment  protection  need¬ 
ed  to  preserve  mission  critical  appli¬ 
cations,  including  e-business,  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence,  and  customer 
relationship  management  solutions. 
With  the  Intel  Architecture  at  its 
core,  NUMA-Q  has  incredible  flexi¬ 
bility,  high  availability,  and  scalability 
to  meet  fast  changing  business 
requirements  while  minimizing  cus¬ 
tomer  and  partner  risk. 


Developing  the  eKnowledge  Center 


THOMAS  MURPHY 

Research  Manager, 
IT  Advisor 
International  Data 
Corporation 


The  age  of  electronic  knowledge  has 
arrived,  and  organizations  in  every 
industry  sector  are  rushing  to  find 
ways  to  increase,  improve,  and  lever¬ 
age  their  knowledge  capital.  To 
accomplish  this,  companies  need 
more  than  the  technology.  They  need 
a  strategy  to  organize  and  plan  their 
knowledge  efforts.  As  research  man¬ 
ager  for  IT  strategies  at  I  DC,  Tom 
Murphy  recently  completed  a  study 
that  defines  how  organizations  can 
create  an  eKnowledge  Center.  The 
presentation  he  has  prepared  from  his 
data  describes  the  role  that  the  CIO 
and  the  IT  organization  can  play  in 
building  knowledge  capital  across  an 
organization  and  linking  the  different 
areas  of  knowledge.  In  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  he  also  describes  the  “Left 
Brain/  Right  Brain''  concept  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  balanced  focus  on  knowledge 
across  an  enterprise. 


The  Third  Generation  of  e-Business 


CHRISTOPHER  S. 
THOMAS 

Director,  Strategic 
Marketing,  Enterprise 
Server  Group 
Intel  Corporation 


The  evolution  of  e-Business  is  mov¬ 
ing  at  a  stunning  pace.  The  first  gen¬ 
eration  of  e-Business  meant  posting 
static  information  about  your  compa¬ 
ny’s  products  on  a  Web  site.  Then 
came  the  second  generation — inte¬ 
grating  your  Web  site  with  your 
internal  business  processes  to  enable 
e-commerce  across  the  Internet.  But 
is  your  company  ready  for  the  third 
generation  of  e-Business? 

Do  you  know  how  to  improve 
your  customer’s  Internet  experience 
and  empower  them  to  make  better 
and  faster  decisions?  Advanced  plan¬ 
ning  for  this  paradigm  will  be  critical 
to  create  a  competitive  advantage  for 
your  company.  Come  hear  Intel  and 
other  industry  leaders’  vision  of  the 
third  generation  of  e-Business,  and 
find  out  how  your  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  Internet  systems  and  solutions 
need  to  be  designed  to  succeed  in  this 
new  era. 
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The  Balancing  Act:  e-Business 
and  the  Information  Backbone 

JED  KOEPFLER 

President 
Intentia  Americas 

Ice  cream,  furniture,  per¬ 
sonnel  recruitment,  dairy.  What  do 
these  companies  have  in  common? 
They  figured  out  how  to  be  prof¬ 
itable  with  e-business.  What’s  their 
secret?  They  learned  to  leverage  best 
practices  and  effective  management 
approaches  with  the  right  informa¬ 
tion  technology  backbone  to  ensure 
success.  Koepfler  explores  the  strate¬ 
gies,  implementation  and  payback  of 
completing  an  enterprise  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  the  greatest  impact  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  e-business. 

Managing  Your  Firm’s  Mobile  Intelli¬ 
gence  -Today  and  in  the  Future 

ANDREW  WALSH 

Partner  and  CTO 
Ernst  &  Young  Assurance 
and  Advisory  Business 
Services 


DR.  JAMES  TAYLOR 

Futurist  and  Author,  The 
Handbook  of  the  Visionary 
Courtesy  of  Iomega 


What  can  IT  management  do  today 
to  protect  the  mobile  corporate  data 
that  resides  off  of  the  network?  What 
concerns  will  they  face  in  the  next 
few  years  with  the  advent  of  the 
“Internet  2.0”? 

Managing  a  mobile  workforce  that 
generates  intellectual  property  on 
remote  applications  can  be  a  tremen¬ 


dous  challenge.  Sales,  audit,  engi¬ 
neering  and  finance  professionals  that 
are  not  tethered  to  the  network  have 
critical  data  residing  on  their  note¬ 
books  that  is  virtually  unprotected. 
Preparing  for  and  managing  a  mobile 
workforce  will  be  equally  demanding 
in  the  future  as  well. 

Walsh  will  discuss  practical 
approaches  to  design,  develop  and 
implement  applications  and  resources 
to  prevent  corporate  information  loss 
in  field-based  environments.  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  discusses  the  implications  of  the 
“Internet  2.0,”  the  next  generation  of 
web  technology  in  a  world  where  the 
individual  is  continually  more 
empowered  to  construct  his  or  her 
own  world  —  wherever  and  whenever. 

Information  Continuance:  Integrated, 
Independent  and  Intelligent 
Solutions  for  the  Enterprise 

PAUL  PAYACK 

Vice  President,  Marketing 

Legato  Systems,  Inc. 

Today,  customers  are 
telling  us  that  they  must  increasingly 
leverage  their  corporate  data  assets  to 
make  timely  and  knowledgeable  busi¬ 
ness  decisions.  To  do  so,  they  require 
a  solution  that  is  complete,  open  and 
integrated.  However,  all  too  frequent¬ 
ly,  data  and  applications  are  still 
managed  independently.  As  a  result, 
businesses  are  having  difficulty  scal¬ 
ing  their  information  systems  across  a 
variety  of  platforms  —  and  across 
their  enterprise.  And  the  steadily 
shrinking  “backup  window”  further 
impedes  their  ability  to  implement 


time-critical  decisions. 

Payack  discusses  how  businesses 
must  manage  data  movement  across 
the  enterprise  to  make  the  most  of 
their  data  assets  and  enhance  cus¬ 
tomer  value.  He  explains  how  to 
deploy  the  infrastructure  and  tech¬ 
nology  necessary  for  effective  man¬ 
agement  of  data  movement. 

Connecting  E-Business  to 
The  Business 

SCOTT  STONE 

E-Business  Vice  President 
Lucent  Technologies 

Whether  you  are  an 
established  company  looking  to 
transform  your  business  through  an 
e-Business  program  or  a  new  online 
venture  looking  to  link  to  real-world 
logistics  and  fulfillment,  all  enterpris¬ 
es  face  a  growing  need  to  integrate 
Web-based  customer  interactions 
into  the  physical  world  —  and  its 
existing  systems  environment.  This 
includes  rapidly  emerging  require¬ 
ments  to  integrate  intelligent  com¬ 
munications  networking  with  e-Busi¬ 
ness  strategy. 

Stone  discusses  the  cutting-edge 
technology  that  allows  enterprises  to 
establish  their  e-commerce  infrastruc¬ 
ture  as  a  competitive  asset.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  differences  in  deployment 
for  enterprises  with  the  need  for 
legacy  system  integration  versus 
green  field  implementation,  and  how 
both  approaches  can  lead  to  competi¬ 
tive  differentiation. 
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Creating  a  Business-centric  Model 
of  the  Enterprise  Network 

BOBBY  LIE 

Senior  Vice  President 
Fidelity  Investments 
Courtesy  of  NetScout 

The  cost  to  deploy  and  maintain  a 
network  infrastructure  is  ever  increas¬ 
ing.  The  cost  increase  is  driven  by  the 
need  to  facilitate  a  wave  of  new  appli¬ 
cations  in  support  of  e-business  such 
as  Web  call  centers,  video  streaming 
and  on-line  trading.  While  end  users 
perceive  network  bandwidth  as  a  free 
commodity,  the  spiraling  cost  of  net¬ 
work  usage  continues  to  escalate 
from  30  to  75  percent  a  year. 

To  address  this  business  need, 
Fidelity  Investments  recently 
deployed  a  Usage  Based  Billing  sys¬ 
tem,  a  framework  for  monitoring 
the  amount  of  resources  consumed  by 
customers  and  billing  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  Lie  discusses  how  within  the 
first  year,  Fidelity  achieved  an  ROI 
of  500%  as  well  as  other  productivity 
gains  such  as  increased  application 
responsiveness,  capacity  planning, 
and  improved  relationships  with 
information  technology  customers. 


From  CIO  to  CEO:  How  ITM  Places 
the  CIO  at  the  Business  Strategy 
Table 

JOHN  CIMRAL 
CEO 
ProSight 

What  does  “CIO”  stand 
for?  Judging  by  the  impact  of  IT  on 
the  business,  it  should  be  “Chief 
Influence  Officer.”  Almost  every 
major  business  initiative  contains  a 
significant  IT  component.  However, 
every  functional  area  has  had  an 
enterprise  application  to  manage 
themselves  like  a  business,  except  IT. 
The  burgeoning  market  for  IT  Man¬ 
agement  (ITM)  Solutions  fills  this 
void.  Cimral  discusses  how  ITM 
allows  the  CIO  to  manage  the  IT 
asset  like  an  investment  portfolio, 
and  proactively  drive  IT  budgeting 
and  strategic  planning  processes.  He 
will  also  reveal  how  one  of  the  most 
respected  companies  in  the  world 
uses  ITM  to  ensure  that  IT  invest¬ 
ments  are  aligned  with  business 
objectives,  and  that  business  unit 
stakeholders  have  a  full  appreciation 
for  IT  investment  decisions. 


Automating  the  Entire  Online 
Process  -  From  Order  Entry  to 
Fulfillment:  A  Case  Study 

DOUG  BROWN 

Director  of  Operations 
Periodical  Publishers' 
Service  Bureau 
Courtesy  of  Xerox 

It  appeared  automated,  but  behind 
the  scenes  the  old  process  was  expen¬ 
sive  and  labor  intensive.  Once  an 
order  was  received  via  e-mail,  it  was 
re-keyed  into  a  transaction  processing 
system,  credit  card  transactions  were 
processed  by  hand,  and  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  house  received  instructions  via 
hard  copy,  computer  tape  or  e-mail. 

Sound  familiar?  It’s  a  challenge  to 
leverage  electronic  commerce  oppor¬ 
tunities,  integrate  on-line  technology 
with  legacy  data  systems,  keep  cus¬ 
tomers  satisfied,  management 
delighted  and  costs  down  —  but  it 
can  be  done! 

Brown  will  “Share  the  Knowl¬ 
edge”  on  how  he  partnered  with 
Xerox  Connect  to  develop  a  solution 
that  integrates  PPSB’s  on-line  order¬ 
ing  process  with  its  back-end  transac¬ 
tion  processing  systems  to  support 
their  multimedia  Newsstand  Web  site 
( www.  mmnews.  com) . 

Business  Briefings  also  presented  by: 

Cable  &  Wireless 
GTE  Internetworking 
Hewlett-Packard 
Information  Builders,  Inc. 

Nortel  Networks 
Symantec 
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Brio 

Technology 

Incorporated  in  1989, 

Brio  Technology,  Inc.  (Nasdaq: 

BRYO)  is  the  only  business  intelli¬ 
gence  software  provider  to  offer  a 
complete  platform  that  addresses  the 
full  range  of  decision  processing 
needs  and  contributes  to  the  overall 
business  performance  of  today’s  Web- 
enabled  e-enterprise. 

The  vision  behind  the  company’s 
flagship  platform,  Brio  ONE,  is  to 
provide  customers  with  the  broadest 
range  of  business  intelligence  capabili¬ 
ties  for  users  and  information  sources. 


CABLE  &  WIRELESS 

With  customers  in  70  countries, 

Cable  &  Wireless  (C&W)  is  a  major 
global  telecommunications  business 
with  revenue  of  approximately  $14 
billion  in  the  year  ended  March  1999 
and  over  50,000  employees.  C&W 
offers  a  range  of  services  spanning 
broadband  data  and  Internet  services, 
fixed  and  mobile  voice,  as  well  as 
interactive  entertainment  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Since  November  1998,  it  has 
announced  major  investments  in 
advanced  networks  in  the  US  and 
Europe,  the  restructuring  of  Cable  & 
Wireless  Communications  in  the  UK 
and  has  acquired  full  control  of 
Cable  &  Wireless  in  Japan  to  support 
this  strategy.  Visit  us  at 
www.  cableandwireless.  com. 


CITRIX 

Citrix  Systems, Inc.,  (Nasdaq:  CTXS), 
headquartered  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL, 
is  the  global  leader  in  application  serv¬ 
er  software  and  services  that  offer 
“Digital  Independence™”  —  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  run  any  application  on  any 
device  over  any  connection,  wireless  to 
Web.  Citrix  is  one  of  the  world’s 
fastest-growing  software  companies, 
with  more  than  100,000  customers, 
including  99  of  Fortune  100  firms. 

Its  products  include  MetaFrame™ 
software  and  Independent  Computing 


caBLeTRon 
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Cabletron  Systems  —  a  recognized 
leader  in  high-performance  networking 
solutions  —  has  provided  reliable 
LAN,  WAN,  ATM  and  remote  access 
communications  to  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  Among  its 
many  customers  are  Fortune  1 000 
companies;  service  providers  and  telcos; 
federal,  state  and  local  government 
agencies;  universities  and  academic 
institutions;  health  care  and  financial 
institutions;  small  businesses  and  more. 

Through  its  award-winning  tech¬ 
nology  backed  by  an  unrivaled  service 
and  support  organization,  Cabletron 
delivers  scaleable  solutions  that  sup¬ 
port  today’s  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  while  lowering  the  total  cost  of 
network  ownership  and  maximizing  a 
customer’s  return  on  investment.  All 
of  which  makes  Cabletron  your 
e-business  communications  specialist.  ™ 
To  learn  more  call  603  332-9400 
or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 
www.  cabletron.  com. 


Chordiant  Software  builds  customer 
relationship  management  applica¬ 
tions  tailored  for  business-to-con- 
sumer  companies,  serving  traditional 
and  e-business  environments,  with  a 
single  view  of  the  consumer. 

Unlike  Web-only  and  customer 
relationship  point  solutions,  Chor- 
diant’s  flagship  product,  Chordiant 
CCS  —  Customer  Communications 
Solution  —  embraces  new  customer 
communications  methods  while 
leveraging  existing  ones. 

Chordiant  unifies  Web,  branch 
and  call  centers  through  a  single  cus¬ 
tomer  model  that  integrates  all  ser¬ 
vices,  offerings  and  business  goals.  As 
a  result,  Chordiant  allows  enterprises 
to  retain  customers  and  grow  revenue 
by  enabling  more  sophisticated  rela¬ 
tionships. 
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Architecture  (ICA)  technology.  Citrix 
was  recently  named  to  the  Standard  & 
Poor’s  500  Index. 


EDS  is  a  professional  services  firm 
that  applies  consulting,  information 
and  technology  in  innovative  ways  to 
enable  clients  to  improve  their  overall 
performance. 

Through  an  “end-to-end”  portfo¬ 
lio  of  services  that  includes  all  aspects 
of  electronic  business,  EDS  is  the 
provider  of  choice  for  thousands  of 
leading  businesses  and  governments 
around  the  globe.  EDS’  business  is 
making  clients  more  successful.  The 
company  works  with  its  clients  to 
extend  their  enterprises  and  catapult 
them  ahead  of  the  competition.  It 
provides  thought  leadership  and  cre¬ 
ates  measurable  value  by  unleashing 
the  full  potential  of  information  and 
technology. 

For  more  information  about  EDS, 
please  visit  www.eds.com. 


course  of  the  relationship.  E/4,  the 
company’s  flagship  ERM  platform, 
extracts  information  from  existing 
databases  and  front-office  applications, 
analyzes  it,  and  presents  it  in  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  language  using  a  simple  “Yahoo- 
class”  user  interface  to  reach  everyone 
with  a  need  to  know.  E.piphany  helps 
companies  create  unbreakable  lifetime 
relationships.  These  are  high  impact, 
high  return  on  investment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  solving  them  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  on  profitability. 


INTERNETWORKING 
POWERED  BY  BBN 


GTE  Internetworking,  a  unit  of  GTE 
Corporation  (NYSE:  GTE)  offers  cus¬ 
tomers,  from  consumers  to  Fortune 
500  companies,  a  full  spectrum  of 
integrated  Internet  services  using  IP 
networking  technologies.  GTE  Inter¬ 
networking  delivers  complete  network 
solutions,  including  dial-up  and  dedi¬ 
cated  Internet  access,  high-perfor¬ 
mance  Web  hosting,  virtual  private 
networks  (VPNs),  managed  Internet 


invent 


Hewlett-Packard  Company  (HP)  is  a 
leading  global  provider  of  computii 
and  imaging  solutions  and  services 
business  and  home.  HP  capitalizes 
the  opportunities  of  the  Internet  ar 
the  proliferation  of  electronic  servic 
We  are  the  second-largest  compute: 
supplier  in  the  world,  with  83,200 
employees  worldwide  and  had  total 
revenue  from  continuing  operation 
of  $42.4  billion  in  1999  fiscal  year. 

HP  is  extending  its  leadership  in 
enterprise  computing  to  the  Interne 
marketplace,  specifically  in  the  areas 
e-services  and  digital  imaging.  HP  v 
enable  the  vision  of  e-services  via  pa 
nerships  and  ventures  of  its  own  in  t 
areas  of  apps-on-tap,  which  is  pay-a< 
you-go  software  and  e-services  porta 


IBM  NUMA-Q,  formerly  Sequent 
Computer  Systems,  is  the  leader  in 
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mation,  phone  the  IBM  NUMA-Q 
at  503  626-5700  or  800  257-9044  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.  ibm.  com! servers. 


lnf#rmation 

Builders. 

Information  Builders  (IB)  is  one  of  the 

world’s  largest  independent  global 
software  companies,  with  offices 
around  the  world  and  revenues  in 
excess  of  $307  million  in  1998. 

IB  simplifies  how  organizations 
access,  understand  and  share  infor¬ 
mation  by  providing  solutions  to 
integrate  disparate  data  and  trans¬ 
form  that  data  through  Web  business 
intelligence  software  into  timely  and 
valuable  information.  Visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.informationbuilders.com 
to  learn  more  about  our  products 
and  services. 


NT1RA 

Intira  Corporation  is  a  pioneer  and 
leader  in  Netsourcing  —  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  of  IT  and  network  infrastructure 
for  mission-critical  e-business  applica¬ 
tions.  Intira  markets  its  turnkey  Net¬ 
sourcing  services  to  Fortune  1 000 
enterprises,  aggressive  high-growth 
Internet-based  businesses,  traditional 
media/entertainment  companies, 
application  service  providers  and  ISVs. 
For  more  information  visit  Intira’s 
Web  site  at  www.intira.com. 


International  Data  Corporation  (IDC) 
is  a  leader  in  delivering  reliable  and 
insightful  IT  data,  analysis,  and  opin¬ 
ions.  Founded  in  1964,  this  world¬ 
wide  organization  employs  more 
than  500  industry  analysts  who  cover 
the  full  spectrum  of  technology  and 
management  areas.  Rigorous  primary 
research,  unsurpassed  knowledge  of 
IT  suppliers,  in-depth  competitive 
views,  innovative  negotiating  tools, 
broad  technology  coverage  and  on- 
point  analysis  combine  for  a  powerful 
resource,  providing  you  with  practi¬ 
cal,  real-world  analysis  and  advice.  In 
a  rapidly  changing  technology  mar¬ 
ket,  IT  professionals  rely  on  IDC  for 
clarification,  validation,  and  guidance 
in  their  tactical  and  strategic  IT  deci¬ 
sion  making. 

IDC  delivers  all  this  value  in  a 
one-stop  research  and  advisory  ser¬ 
vice  that  provides  IT  professionals 
with  unrivaled  convenience,  cost  sav¬ 
ings  and  flexibility.  IDC’s  35  years  of 
experience  and  knowledge  as  the 
watchdog  of  the  IT  industry  can  help 
you  realize  maximum  value  and  ROI 
from  the  dollars  you  spend  applying 
IT  to  business  strategy. 


inl^l. 

When  Intel  introduced  the  micro¬ 
processor  in  1971,  it  forever  changed 
the  way  business  worked.  Since  then, 
Intel  has  evolved  to  become  a  key 
building  block  supplier  for  the  Inter¬ 
net  economy,  delivering  core  tech¬ 
nologies  for  servers,  clients,  and  net¬ 
works.  Today,  companies  incorporate 
Intel®  Architecture-based  solutions 
across  their  entire  business  and  IT 
environments.  Within  these  corpo¬ 
rate  infrastructures,  Intel  Architec¬ 
ture-based  servers  continue  to  lead 
the  way  in  price/performance,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  choice.  Find  out  more 
about  Intel’s  latest  server  technologies 
at  www.  intel.  com! eBusiness! server  I 
resources. 


O  fnt-entfa 

Intentia  International  is  one  of  the 

world’s  leading  suppliers  of  Enter¬ 
prise  Applications  to  companies  that 
manufacture  products  in  discrete  and 
process  environments.  Intentia  is  an 
ISO  9000  certified  software  develop¬ 
er  and  worldwide  IBM  development 
partner  for  the  IBM  AS/400.  Our 
Enterprise  Application,  Movex,  is 
designed  to  improve  the  underlying 
business  processes  within  distribution 
and  manufacturing  companies,  in  the 
areas  of  logistics,  production,  distrib¬ 
ution  and  finance.  Available  in  24 
languages,  Movex  is  implemented  in 
more  than  4,000  sites  worldwide. 
Intentia  ranks  among  the  top  10 
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worldwide  ERP,  supply  chain  solu¬ 
tions  providers  and  has  more  than 
3,000  employees  in  40  countries 
around  the  world.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  Intentia  and  Movex  business 
applications,  please  call  1-800-SW- 
MOVEX  or  visit  us  at 
www.  intentia.  com. 


iomega 


Iomega  Corporation,  a  leader  in 
smart,  portable  storage  solutions, 
manufactures  and  markets  the  award¬ 
winning  Zip®,  Jaz®  and  Clik!®  drives 
and  disks  and  markets  the  ZipCD® 
CD-RW  drives  and  discs  that  help 
mobile  and  desktop  users  in 
business,  government  and  education 
to  organize,  manage,  create,  exchange 
and  share  their  important  informa¬ 
tion.  Iomega  Corporation  can  be 
reached  at  1-800-MY-STUFF  (800- 
697-8833),  or  on  the  Web  at 
www.  iomega.  com. 


U  LEGATO 

Legato  Systems,  Inc.  (NASDAQ: 
LGTO),  is  a  worldwide  leader  in 
enterprise  storage  management  soft¬ 
ware.  Helping  companies  leverage 
business-critical,  corporate  data  assets, 
Legato’s  continuum  of  products  and 
services  enable  information  continu¬ 
ance,  a  seamless  approach  to  the 
movement,  management  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  data  throughout  an  enterprise. 
Founded  in  1989,  Legato’s  storage 
management  software  products  have 
become  the  recognized  industry  stan¬ 
dard  with  the  largest  installed  base 
representing  over  65,000  customers. 
Legato’s  products  are  available  through 
a  network  of  Legato-licensed  resellers, 
integrators  and  OEM  partners.  Lega¬ 
to’s  corporate  office  is  located  at  32 1 0 
Porter  Drive,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94304. 
Telephone:  650  812-6000. 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN 


Lockheed  Martin  Corporation  has 

emerged  as  the  business  and  technol¬ 
ogy  solutions  partner  of  choice  for 
clients  who  demand  competitive, 
value-added  innovation  in  their 
information  systems.  With  $5  billion 
in  IT  sales  and  more  than  45,000 
information  professionals  worldwide, 
Lockheed  Martin  offers  business  and 
IT  architecture  services,  applications 
and  systems  integration,  and  infor¬ 
mation  processing  operations  for 
commercial  and  government  cus¬ 
tomers.  Our  experience  spans  30 


years  of  information  management  for 
clients  in  markets  such  as  retail,  man¬ 
ufacturing,  distribution,  health  care, 
finance  and  insurance,  as  well  as  state 
and  local  governments. 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovations 

No  company  in  the  world  is  posi¬ 
tioned  as  well  as  Lucent  to  take  busi¬ 
nesses  into  the  future.  Through  leg¬ 
endary  Bell  Labs  innovations, 
unparalleled  experience  in  voice  and 
data  networking,  Lucent  offers  the 
most  comprehensive  portfolio  of 
end-to-end  communication  solutions 
and  mission  critical  applications  to 
advance  your  business  today.  From 
the  network  to  the  enterprise  to  your 
fingertips,  Lucent  delivers  technology 
and  business  solutions  to  help  you  get 
closer  to  your  customers,  partners, 
and  suppliers.  For  more  information 
visit  www.lucent.com/ 'enterprise. 
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62  NetScout. 

Because  the  network  is  the  business' 


NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 

(NASDAQ:NTCT)  is  the  leading 
provider  of  business-oriented  network 
management  solutions.  NetScout 
enables  large  enterprises  to  depend  on 
their  network  to  deliver  business-criti¬ 
cal  applications  in  areas  such  as  e- 
commerce,  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  and  supply  chain  management. 
Based  on  its  unique  Application  Flow 
Management  technology,  NetScout’s 
solutions  address  network  optimiza¬ 
tion  and  fault  isolation,  capacity  man¬ 
agement,  application  performance 
measurement  and  reporting,  and 
usage-based  billing.  NetScout  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Westford,  Massachusetts. 


N0RTEL 

NETWORKS 

Nortel  Networks  works  with  customers 
worldwide  to  design,  build  and  deliv¬ 
er  communications  and  IP-(Internet 
Protocol)  optimized  networks  — 
Unified  Networks  that  create  greater 
value  for  customers  worldwide  by 
delivering  integrated  network  solu¬ 
tions  spanning  data  and  telephony. 
Customers  include  public  and  private 
enterprises  and  institutions;  Internet 
service  providers;  local,  long-distance, 
cellular  and  PCS  (Personal  Commu¬ 
nications  Services)  communications 
companies;  cable  television  carriers; 
and  utilities.  Nortel  (Northern  Tele¬ 
com),  one  of  the  world’s  largest  sup¬ 
pliers  of  digital  network  solutions, 


and  Bay  Networks,  a  leader  in  the 
worldwide  data  networking  market, 
merged  in  1998  to  create  Nortel 
Networks.  Bay  Networks  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Nortel  Net¬ 
works.  Core  competencies  include: 
large-scale  design  and  implementa¬ 
tion;  global  network  sales,  service  and 
support;  technology  innovation  and 
application;  account  and  distribution 
channel  management;  customer  part¬ 
nering;  and  management  of  globally 
diversified  resources. 


i 

f?  r  o  S i g  h  t 


ProSight  is  a  leading  developer  of 
enterprise  Web  applications  dedicated 
to  enabling  IT  to  revolutionize  the  way 
organizations  manage  themselves. 
ProSight  offers  the  ProSight  System,  a 
packaged  analytical  application 
anchored  by  elT-Enablert™  Web 
based  enterprise  application  software. 
The  system  provides  a  Web-based 
solution  to  drive  alignment  between 
IT  and  the  business,  plus  dynamic 
reporting  for  critical  areas  like  IT  port¬ 
folio  investment  strategy,  risk  assess¬ 
ment,  resource  allocation,  project  sta¬ 
tus  and  performance  measurement. 
The  software  is  implemented  with  IT- 
Solution  Modules™,  which  are  com¬ 
plemented  by  an  exceptional  imple¬ 
mentation  team,  elT- Path ways™.  The 
company  maintains  its  headquarters  in 
Portland,  OR  and  can  be  reached  at 
503  531-9121  or  on  the  Web  at 
www. prosight,  com. 


SYMANTEC. 


Symantec,  a  world  leader  in  Internet 
security  technology  provides  content 
security  solutions  to  enterprise  orga¬ 
nizations  and  helps  companies  man¬ 
age  and  support  workforces  that  use 
computers  and  other  mobile  devices. 


XEROX 

Xerox  Corporation  is  the  leader  in  the 
worldwide  document  market,  pro¬ 
viding  solutions  that  enhance  our 
customers’  productivity.  The  $  1 9  bil¬ 
lion  company  is  headquartered  in 
Stamford,  CT.  Xerox’s  solutions  and 
systems  are  designed  to  help  offices 
around  the  world  capture,  share  and 
use  knowledge.  The  company  has 
unparalleled  expertise  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  space  —  both  paper  and  elec¬ 
tronic  —  and  provides  industry-spe¬ 
cific,  global  document  solutions, 
based  on  its  hardware,  software,  net¬ 
work  and  consulting  services. 
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The  Ritz-Carlton 

NAPLES,  FLORIDA 


Resting  on  the  northernmost  tip  of 
the  Everglades,  The  Ritz-Carlton, 
Naples  is  a  favorite  destination  rich 
in  tropical  splendor.  Either  from  your 
own  private  balcony  or  within  the 
hotel’s  Mediterranean  architecture, 
you’ll  enjoy  the  flowered  courtyards 
and  verandahs  overlooking  rose  gar¬ 
dens  and  lush  mangroves,  or  absorb 
the  relaxing  views  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

On-site  and  nearby  recreation 
activities  include  a  27-hole  Greg 
Norman  designed  golf  course;  hard 
and  clay  court  professional  tennis 
facilities;  a  heated  outdoor  pool  with 
sundeck  and  whirlpool;  and  a  state- 
of-the-art  fitness  center  with  steam, 
sauna,  and  massage  facilities. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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CIO 


PERSPECTIVES 


The  Face  of  the  Now  Economy 
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Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/ 'conferences  or 
Fax  to  508  879-7720.  You  may  also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246  or 
Mail  the  completed  form  to:  Executive  Programs,  CIO  Communications, 
Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


MAIL  STOP 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


PHONE 


FAX 


E-MAIL 


COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 


YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
941  598-3300  and  identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive 
the  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for  government/military 
participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card,  as  all 
unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on  February  11,  2000. 

Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibility. 

Your  room  will  be  released  from  the  CIO  room  block  if  a  CIO  conference 
Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel 
reservation. 


ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes  confer¬ 
ence  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate  Host  displays,  conference  materials 
and  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment.  Transportation,  hotel  and 
recreation  are  your  responsibility.  Please  note  that  submission  of  this  enrollment 
form  to  CIO  obligates  the  attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 


CANCELLATION 

ALL  CANCELLATIONS  OR  SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  WRITING. 
You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up  to  March  16,  2000 
without  penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations 
between  March  1 7  -  March  31,  2000. 


No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  made  on  or  after  April  1,  2000 
or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to 
decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


Business  Card  REQUIRED 
In  Order  to  Process  Registration 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 


□  IT  PRACTITIONER/EXECUTIVE  =  $2,380 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IT  executive  or  hold  another 
executive  position  other  than  those  listed  below. 


□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $2,790 

The  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your 
own  hotel  reservations ;  CIO  will  make  them  for  you. 


□ 


SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  or  consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT 
vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable  by  company 
check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 


□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $325 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  confer¬ 
ence-related  functions.  Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions,  enter¬ 
tainment,  companion  breakfast,  a  stretch  and  tone  class,  and  planned 
companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not  included. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION: 

□  CHECK  ENCLOSED 


□  P.0.  # 


(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 
□  CREDIT  CARD#  _ 


□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp.. 
SIGNATURE  _ 


□  I  AM  NOT  STAYING  ATTHE  RITZ-CARLTON,  NAPLES 


(Name  of  alternate  hotel) 


TM2 


□ 


The  Leaderboard  Classic  Golf  Tournament 

I  would  like  more  information  about  the  golf  tournament 
on  Sunday,  April  16  at  11:30  a.m.  at  Tiburon  Golf  Course  I,  m 

Hosted  by  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc.  and  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation  (I  ^ 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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Continuous  Acquisition 


and  his  input  was  considered  in  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  go  through  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  acquisition.  As  such,  it  was  his  job  to 
speak  up — before  both  sides  signed  on  the 
dotted  line — about  any  potentially  serious 
systems  problems. 

For  example,  for  each  proposed  acquisi¬ 
tion  DeVaux  estimated  the  value  of  buying 
out  the  target  bank’s  outstanding  service  con¬ 
tracts,  such  as  PC  hardware  leases  or  main¬ 
frame  application  maintenance.  If  there  was 
a  stiff  penalty  to  void  one  of  the  target  bank’s 
contracts — say,  a  $1.5  million  price  tag  to 
walk  away  from  a  mainframe  lease — and  the 
value  of  the  deal  as  a  whole  was  small — say 
$500  million — that  would  be  a  deal  killer 

DeVaux  had  to  develop  a  clear  picture  of 
where  he  could  save  costs  (by  eliminating 
redundant  expenses,  for  example) 
as  well  as  increase  revenues  (such 
as  by  picking  up  the  target  bank’s 
ATM  fees).  The  fact  that  share¬ 
holders  in  the  banking  industry 
expect  to  see  payback  on  the 
acquisition  within  a  year  only 
increased  the  pressure  on  the  up¬ 
front  numbers.  “The  payback  period  used 
to  be  a  couple  of  years.  Now,  the  investors  are 
expecting  a  one-year  payback  on  the  acqui¬ 
sition,”  says  DeVaux. 

Take  the 

Cookie-Cutter  Approach 

DeVaux  is  thankful  that  as  a  rule  UP 
acquired  smaller  banks,  obviating  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  keeping  part  or  all  of  a  target 
bank’s  architecture.  To  maintain  economies 
of  scale,  UP  chose  to  use  the  same  IT  sys¬ 
tems  in  all  of  its  branches,  so  the  logical 
choice  was  to  replace  the  target  bank’s  sys¬ 
tems  (if  it  had  any  that  weren’t  outsourced) 
with  its  own.  As  DeVaux  puts  it,  “when  the 
big  fish  eats  the  little  fish,  it  doesn’t  adopt 
the  little  fish’s  systems.” 

DeVaux’s  team  extended  a  frame  relay 
WAN  link  to  the  target  bank,  installed  Cisco 
routers  and  other  networking  equipment 
and  then  installed  other  systems  such  as  PCs. 
UP  uses  Kirchman  Corp.’s  Dimension  3000 


running  on  an  IBM  mainframe  for  its  core 
banking  applications.  ATMs  and  bank  teller 
equipment  are  often  an  exception  to  the 
clean  sweep. 

This  scenario  is  much  easier  than  a  merger 
of  equals.  “They  can  just  install  their  stan¬ 
dard  systems  and  go,”  says  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers’  Feldman. 

Don’t  Create  a 
Dedicated  Team 

Throughout  its  10  years  on  the  acquisition 
track,  UP  never  created  a  separate  team  to 
carry  out  all  the  data  conversions.  This  may 
seem  counterintuitive,  but  both  DeVaux  and 
Margaret  Aiello,  senior  vice  president  of 
retail  branch  support  and  chief  project  man¬ 


ager  in  charge  of  systems  conversions  for  the 
bank’s  acquisitions  from  late  1998  through 
1999,  are  convinced  the  better  approach  is  to 
create  the  conversion  team  for  each  project 
on  the  fly,  staffed  by  bank  employees  who 
have  conversion  experience. 

The  idea,  says  DeVaux,  is  to  have  a  little 
extra  “bandwidth,”  or  manpower,  in  every 
department  than  is  necessary  for  regular  busi¬ 
ness.  That  way,  during  conversion  projects, 


each  department  can  spare  some  staff  time 
for  a  project  as  needed.  Once  the  project  is 
over,  the  team  members  return  to  their  ordi¬ 
nary  lives,  until  the  next  time  they’re  needed. 

UP’s  temporary  teams  had  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  dedicated  team  approach,  say 
DeVaux  and  Aiello.  The  primary  one  is  that 
people  on  the  team  were  current  on  UP’s 
Kirchman  banking  system,  since  they  used  it 
daily  in  their  regular  jobs  and  didn’t  need  any 
training,  DeVaux  says.  Members  of  a  dedi¬ 
cated  team,  on  the  other  hand,  might  not  use 
the  system  themselves  in  a  production  envi¬ 
ronment  and  might  not  know  it  as  well. 

That  intimacy  with  UP’s  systems,  in  turn, 
had  its  own  advantages.  Most  notably,  UP’s 
conversion  team  members  knew  what  was 
normal  and  what  wasn’t,  and  so  could  help 


Aiello  (who  was  involved  in  every  conver¬ 
sion)  sort  out  a  real  emergency  (such  as  all 
of  the  teller  platforms  going  down)  from  a 
manageable  problem  (such  as  a  bank 
employee  unable  to  access  his  system). 

The  temporary-team  approach  also 
reduced  the  potential  for  burnout,  since  no 
one  except  Aiello  was  involved  in  every  con¬ 
version. 

Secure  the 
Help  You  Need 

When  UP  acquired  a  bank,  a  number  of 
things  could  happen  with  the  target  bank’s 
IT  staff,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  bank 
and  its  proximity  to  one  of  UP’s  operations 
centers,  among  other  factors.  Across  all  the 
banks  UP  acquired,  some  IT  staff  were 
retained,  some  would  leave  voluntarily,  and 
others  who  were  in  redundant  positions 
would  be  given  severance  packages.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  particular  situation  at  a  given 
bank,  though,  UP  needed  to  make  sure  it  had 


“When  the  big  fish  eats  the  little  fish, 

it  doesn’t  adopt  the  little  fish's  systems.” 

-Lloyd  DeVaux,  executive  VP  and  CIO,  Union  Planters 
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e-Business  Intelligence  Myth 


All  enterprise  information  portals  give  you 
access  to  all  your  enterprise  information. 


Oh,  what  a  myth,  feet  is,  the  portals  from  other  portal  vendors  only  give  you  access  to  report  output  and  static  objects  generated 
by  their  proprietary  software.  Which,  as  you  might  expect,  gives  you  a  pretty  limited  view  of  your  enterprise  information. 

One  portal  for  all  your  information.  And  all  your  users.  Presenting  Brio. Portal™  6.0.  It’s  the  one  e-business  information  portal  that 
gives  you  dynamic,  personalized  access  to  all  your  enterprise  information-data  warehouse  content,  Internet  links,  click  stream  data, 
ERP  systems,  business  intelligence  output,  legacy  applications,  Word,  Excel  and  PDF  files.  All  qualified  users  have  secure  access 
to  that  information  via  your  intranet,  extranet  or  the  Internet.  Users  can  easily  create  personal  views,  subscriptions  and  notifications, 
and  even  search  text  documents  and  objects.  Brio. Portal  6.0.  Proof  that  all  enterprise  information  portals  are  not  alike. 

One  URL  to  click  for  more  infbrmation.Successful  enterprises  around  the  world,  including  over  half  the  Fortune  500,  already  rely 
on  Brio.  Perhaps  you  should  too.  To  learn  more  about  Brio. Portal  6.0,  visit  us  at  www.brio.com  or  call  1-877-289-2746. 


Brio 

Technology 


A  higher  form  of  buoineoo  intelligence. 


Brio,  Brio  ONE,  Brio. Portal  and  the  Brio  logo  are  trademarks  of  Brio  Technology.  ©2000,  Brio  Technology.  All  rights  reserved. 


Continuous  Acquisition 


the  help  it  needed  for  the  length  of  the  con¬ 
version. 

DeVaux  and  his  manager  of  information 
services,  Morris  Proctor,  had  this  aspect  of 
the  project  down  to  a  science.  First,  they  fig¬ 
ured  out  who  they  had  to  have  in  place  until 
the  conversion.  That  usually  boiled  down  to 
a  matter  of  title,  and  it  was  often  one  IT 
supervisor  per  site.  They  then  made  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  with  that  person — in  the 
form  of  bonuses  of  varying  amounts — in 
compensation  for  stay¬ 
ing  until  a  certain  date. 

With  the  tight  IT  job 
market,  most  people 
jumped  at  the  chance 
to  “double  dip,”  accor¬ 
ding  to  DeVaux — that  is,  after  their  time  at 
UP  had  expired,  to  continue  collecting  their 
bonus  while  earning  a  salary  at  a  new  job. 

Be  Organized  to  a  Fault 

Although  she  has  no  formal  project  man¬ 
agement  training,  Aiello  has  organization  in 
her  blood.  She  would  have  to,  given  the 
number  of  variables  she  learned  to  manage 
at  once.  Throughout  1998,  Aiello  ran  five 
to  six  projects  at  a  time.  With  that  kind  of 
volume,  some  things  are  bound  to  fall 
through  the  cracks.  Luckily,  Aiello  always 
had  a  local  project  manager  assigned  to  each 
conversion  project  who  took  care  of  the 
finer-level  details,  such  as  managing  people’s 
schedules  and  making  travel  arrangements 


for  the  conversion  team.  Aiello,  meanwhile, 
focused  on  the  high-level  project  manage¬ 
ment  tasks. 

“I  [was]  the  big-picture  person  who 
[made]  sure  all  the  projects  [were]  on  target. 
If  we  had  resource  issues,  I  would  run  inter¬ 
ference  to  make  sure  those  were  dealt  with,” 
says  Aiello.  It’s  critical  that  the  project  man¬ 
ager  have  enough  clout  to  get  extra  money 
or  bodies  if  necessary. 

Conversion  weekends  put  Aiello’s  orga¬ 


“We  found  if  you  feed  them  well,  it  helps 
keep  them  happy,”  she  says. 

Don’t  Be  Afraid  to 
Abort  at  the  Last  Minute 

Along  with  Aiello  and  heads  of  the  business 
unit  involved  in  a  given  conversion,  DeVaux 
was  part  of  the  executive  team  that  contin¬ 
ually  assessed  organizational  readiness  for 
the  conversion.  Meetings  were  held  at  least 


It's  critical  that  the  project  manager  have  enough 

clout  to  get  extra  money  or  bodies  if  necessary. 


nizational  skills  to  the  test.  A  couple  of  days 
prior  to  the  weekend,  if  not  earlier,  con¬ 
tractors  would  install  wiring  and  telecom¬ 
munications  at  the  target  bank;  usually  this 
could  be  accomplished  without  any  disrup¬ 
tion  of  business.  Then,  after  the  close  of 
business  on  the  last  day  before  conversion 
weekend,  the  target  bank  would  store  all 
of  its  data  on  tape  to  be  flown — generally 
via  charter  flight — to  UP  headquarters  in 
Memphis. 

Of  course,  this  did  not  always  run 
smoothly.  Aiello  remembers  a  conversion  of 
a  bank  in  Indianapolis  that  got  delayed  due 
to  a  three-day  snowstorm  a  few  weeks 
before  the  planned  conversion  date.  “We 
didn’t  count  on  that  storm  when  we  made 
the  schedule.  We  had  to  back  everything 
up,”  she  says.  When  you’ve  got  numerous 
projects  under  way,  any  delay  is  especially 
painful  since  it  will  affect  everything  else. 

While  the  conversion  team  installed  the 
systems  during  conversion  weekend,  another 
team  would  converge  in  a  nearby  war  room 
or  operations  center  to  wait  for  the  Mayday 
calls  to  roll  in.  A  hot  line  specially  set  up  for 
the  purpose  gave  everyone  involved  in  the 
conversion  project  status  updates  as  each 
piece  of  the  process  began  or  ended. 

Aiello  insisted  on  high-end  catered  meals 
for  the  conversion  teams — breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Coffee  flowed  around  the  clock 
and  candy  bars  were  always  close  at  hand. 


weekly,  and  a  final  “yea  or  nay”  decision 
would  be  made  roughly  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  scheduled  conversion.  “We’d  sit  down 
with  the  management  team  and  see  if  every¬ 
one  could  sign  off  on  going  ahead  with  the 
weekend,”  says  DeVaux.  “We  did  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  all  pieces  of  the  con¬ 
version,”  such  as  the  status  of  the  system 
testing  and  training  efforts. 

The  team  would  delay  a  conversion  if  con¬ 
ditions  warranted,  such  as  if  the  target  bank 
couldn’t  get  the  data  unloaded  and  back  to 
Memphis  in  time.  For  DeVaux,  it  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  balancing  act:  weighing  the  costs  of 
delay  against  the  costs  of  pressing  on  with  a 
doomed  project.  And  he  has  delayed  two  or 
three  over  the  years  due  to  serious  problems 
such  as  corrupt  data.  Although  he  caught  flak 
from  the  other  executives,  he  believes  he 
averted  bad  customer  experiences  such  as  lost 
funds  or  wrongfully  bounced  checks.  As  long 
as  customers  haven’t  suffered,  he  figures  he 
can  sleep  at  night. 

No  conversion  will  happen  before  its 
time,  he  says.  “If  you  pull  the  plug  on  a  con¬ 
version  that’s  supposed  to  happen,  you’ll 
have  egg  on  your  face.  But  if  you  pull  the 
trigger  on  one  before  it  was  ready,  you’re 
going  to  have  blood  on  your  face.”  BE] 

Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Waban,  Mass.  She  can  be  reached  at  laurenpaul@ 
mediaone.net. 
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WHO’S  DOIN6  TOUR  BRAIN  SURGERY? 


Someone  incredibly  competent.  Credentialed. 
Experienced. Top  of  their  field.  We  hope. 

Well,  putting  together  the  wireless  data  solution  for 
your  business  is  like  brain  surgery.Tougher  maybe. 
Here's  the  problem  in  microcosm. 

Wireless  carriers  that  use  dissimilar  technologies. . . 
with  more  to  come.  An  ever-widening  variety  of 
mobile  devices  to  pick  from.  Workers’  need  to 
access  disparate  in-house  and  third  party  data. 
Security  demands.  Spotty  network  coverage. 
Support  and  maintenance  issues,  of  course.  Not  to 
mention  cost.  Or  that  ever-present  technological 
given:  rapid  obsolescence. 

Now  imagine  you  could  fix  everything  by  going  to 
one  expert.  Us,  Paradigm4. 

We  were  among  the  first  to  imagine  the  potential 
of  wireless  data.  And  we've  brought  that  potential 
to  the  real  world.  Using  our  own  in-house  specialized 


skills  and  expertise,  here's  what  we  can  do  for 
your  business. 

Create  wireless  data  applications  that  precision  fit 
your  needs.  Or  adapt  existing  applications  for  wireless 
use.  We  have  wireless  tools  that  bring  new  efficiencies 
to  your  operation.  So  you  can  check  your  calendar, 
read  your  email,  or  query  a  wide  variety  of  corporate 
and  third  party  databases.  From  anywhere,  anytime. 

What’s  more,  we’ll  actually  host  and  operate  your 
wireless  data  communications  system.  Our  own 
P4  Wireless  DataNet™  provides  an  efficient, 
nationwide,  multi-carrier  footprint. 

Support?  24/7.  Plus  the  simplicity  of  a  single  point 
of  contact.  And  the  peace  of  mind  assured  by  cut¬ 
ting  edge  technology.  Always. 

So  trust  your  wireless  data  headaches  to  a 
bonafide  specialist.  For  an  appointment,  call 
I -888-8MOBILE.  Or  visit  www.paradigm4.com. 


Paradigm4 


imagination  gone  wireless 


m&.z 


You  Provide  The  Internet  Site 


We  Provide  The  Tools, 
People  And  Seasoning  To 
Really  Make  It  Cook. 


Why  Do-It-Yourself?  Today,  many 
companies  are  finding  it  difficult  to  pull 
together  the  tools,  people  and  experience  to 
keep  their  Internet  sites  up  and  running 
24x7x365.  SiteSmittf  manages  and  can 
assume  complete  responsibility  for  site 
uptime,  user  response  time,  and  site  security 
for  high-performance  Internet  businesses. 
With  SiteSmith  nothing  is  overlooked. 
Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  As  you  can  imagine, 
not  having  to  worry  about  your  Internet  site 
operations  can  be  a  tasty  thought.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.sitesmith.com  today. 


'smith 
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Monica  Seles  (top)  and  Serena  Williams 
met  in  the  1999  U.S.  Openfquarterfinais. 


•  Before  22,000  silent  fans  in  Arthur 
Ashe  Stadium  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  the  shrill 
sounds  of  two  women  grunting  and  screaming, 
their  sneakers  screeching  on  the  green 
hard-court  surface,  fill  the  evening  air.  It’s  a 
warm  September  evening  in  1999,  and  the  two 
women  rallying  in  the  quarterfinal  match  for 
the  U.S.  Open  championship,  Monica  Seles 
and  Serena  Williams,  are  two  of  the 
fiercest— and  certainly  the  loudest— warriors  in 
the  women’s  draw.  •  The  little  yellow  ball 
speeds  back  and  forth  over  the  net;  the  crowd’s 
heads  move  in  rhythmic,  side-to-side  unison. 
Williams  eventually  passes  Seles  with  a  grunt 
and  a  powerful  backhand  winner.  And  almost 
before  anyone  in  the  stands  can  blink,  every 
detail  about  the  last  11 
seconds— the  speed  of 
the  serve,  the  length 
of  the  rally,  the  winning 
stroke,  the  new  score— 
is  captured  by  court- 
side  USTA  officials. 

From  there,  the  data 
travels  from  the  head  referee's  souped-up 
ThinkPad  to  points  known— the  huge  score- 
board  atop  Arthur  Ashe  stadium,  a  server  farm 
in  Illinois,  www.usopen.org— and  unknown— 
whoever  is  logging  in  at  home  or  the  office. 

•  The  technology  to  do  all  this  comes 
courtesy  of  IBM’s  e-Business  Services  group,  a 
traveling  band  of  techies  and  sports  enthusiasts 
who  broadcast  numbers,  pictures  and  other 
assorted  sporting  data  to  the  web  world  from 
events  such  as  the  Open,  the  Olympics,  the  PGA 
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Championship  and  the  Ryder  Cup  matches. 
This  technology  for  aggregating,  processing 
and  disseminating  scores  and  other  real-time 
sports  data  is  also  available  to  the  oil  corpo¬ 
ration  looking  to  synchronize  and  share  infor¬ 
mation  from  oil  rigs  around  the  globe,  the 
law  firm  setting  up  a  remote  office  in  Mexico 
City  or  Timbuktu,  and  the  government 
agency  providing  temporary  onsite  disaster 
relief  in  the  floodplains  of  Arkansas.  The  con¬ 
tent  may  change,  but  the  difference  between 
processing  information  at  a  major  sporting 
event  and  your  company’s  next  remote  IT  ini- 


Capturing  the  real-time  shot-making  data  of 
Tiger  Woods’  (left)  charge  to  the  PGA 
Championship — and  Davis  Love  Ill’s  chase — 
takes  a  wireless  LAN,  hundreds  of  volunteers 
and  a  lot  more. 


A  Site  for  the  Pros 


PGA  Tour  Links  is  a  very  exclusive  intranet 


For  PGA  Tour  players,  the  term  links  used  to  refer  only  to  the  rugged,  windswept  Scottish 
seaside  courses  where  the  game  of  golf  was  born.  But  now,  thanks  to  an  intranet  developed 
with  major  input  from  the  players  themselves,  Tour  pros  are  using  PGA  TourLinks,  a  virtual 
life  planner  for  the  golfing  elite. 

Over  a  10-month  development  process  in  1998,  a  core  group  of  20  golfers,  including  John 
Cook,  David  Duval,  Tom  Lehman  and  Lanny  Wadkins,  helped  design  a  customized  system 
based  on  Lotus  Notes  and  SmartSuite,  Windows  98,  Netscape  Communicator  and  PointCast 
applications. 

Word  on  Tour  about  TourLinks  spread  faster  than  news  of  a  playoff-clinching  30-foot  putt 
on  Sunday  at  the  Masters.  Now,  almost  all  of  the  Tour’s  204  exempt  players  are  using 
TourLinks  to  plan  their  schedules,  register  for  upcoming  tournaments,  view  their  updated 
money  ranking,  find  out  about  child  care  at  the  next  event,  check  their  stocks,  e-mail  each 
other  and  keep  in  touch  with  their  families  while  they're  off  earning  a  living  in  Maui,  Dubai 
and  Sun  City.  TourLinks  has  also  opened  up  the  communication  lines  between  players  and 

Tour  officials.  The  Tour’s  internal  Green  Sheets 
newsletter  is  now  online  and  a  players-only 
bulletin  board  and  chat  area  lets  players  vent 
and  interact. 

Cook,  a  10-time  winner  on  Tour,  says  he 
checks  his  stocks  and  e-mails  his  kids  on  a 
daily  basis.  Wadkins,  a  28-year  veteran,  says 
he  will  follow  up  a  round  by  checking  his 
investment  portfolio,  joking  that  his  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  market  is  sometimes  better 
than  what  he  just  did  on  the  golf  course. 

-T.  Wailgum 


tiative  is  simply  a  matter  of  scale. 

These  large  athletic  events  serve  as  a  lab¬ 
oratory  for  testing  and  refining  the  leading- 
edge  products  of  the  Information  Age — and 
a  great  way  for  fans  who  can’t  afford  the 
price  of  admission  to  get  up  close  and  per¬ 
sonal  with  the  likes  of  Anna  Koumikova  and 
Tiger  Woods. 


PGA  at  Medinah:  Teeing  Off 

On  the  par  4,  415-yard  third  hole  at  tree- 
lined  Medinah  Country  Club,  just  outside 
the  melting  asphalt  streets  of  Chicago,  Davis 
Love  III  taps  his  ball  in  the  cup  for  a  good 
par.  Although  it’s  just  the  first  round  of  last 
August’s  PGA  Championship,  the  ’97  win¬ 
ner  seems  relieved  with  his  score  on  what  is  a 


relatively  easy  hole  for  the  pros.  A  serious- 
looking  man  holding  a  clipboard  and  trailing 
the  group  jots  down  Love’s  score,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  putts,  driving  distance  (and  more  stats) 
on  a  3-by-5  index  card,  as  well  as  the  scores 
of  his  two  playing  partners.  As  the  threesome 
leaves  the  green,  he  hands  the  card  to  a  vol¬ 
unteer  sitting  on  a  folding  chair  behind  the 
putting  surface.  The  volunteer,  an  older 
woman — one  of  hundreds  of  suburban 
Chicago  locals  and  Medinah  club  members 
who  donate  their  time  and  energy  to  help 
the  PGA  Championship  run  smoothly — 
enters  Love’s  par  and  other  data  (using  his 
unique  ID  number)  into  a  handheld  device. 
Love’s  four  flies  through  the  air  via  a  wire¬ 
less  LAN  connection  into  a  nondescript 
trailer  in  the  media  parking  lot — the  IDS 
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Ifs  time  to  start  thinking  out  of  the  box 
when  it  comes  to  business  to  business. 


Internet  Technology 


(Information  and  Display  Systems) 
scoring  trailer.  IDS  is  a  Jacksonville, 

Fla. -based  company  that  records  the 
scoring  data  for  the  results  system  on 
www.pga.com.  It  is  the  conduit  for 
every  person,  organization  and  network 
connection  looking  for  up-to-the-second 
scores,  including  the  site  team  and 
PGA.com.  That  par  score  gets  con¬ 
firmed  for  accuracy  by  IDS  staffers  and  is 
simultaneously  sent  to  the  scoreboards  on  the 
course  and  the  ThinkPad  770s  running  just  a 
chip  shot  away  in  the  IBM  trailer.  Then,  things 
really  start  to  happen. 

But  before  the  IBM  team  uploads  Love’s 
par  and  routes  it  to  its  many  virtual  destina¬ 
tions,  let’s  go  back  in  time,  over  a  week  prior 
to  the  first  drive  down  Medinah’s  opening 


Jeff  Ramminger,  IBM  e-business  services:  Putting 
together  remote  IT  operations  requires  prepara¬ 
tion,  experience,  follow-through  and  flexibility. 


A  pair  of  ominous  looking 
$20,000  RS/6000  internal  staging 
web  servers,  named  Godzilla  and 
Mothra,  travel  with  the  team. 


hole,  to  when  the  IBM  site  crew  arrives. 

First,  team  members  unpack  more  than 
one  ton  of  computer  and  high-tech  equip¬ 
ment.  (This  wired  traveling  road  show  winds 
its  way  around  the  globe,  not  by  special  Big 
Blue  chartered  planes  or  18-wheelers.  The 
servers,  wires,  cables,  computers,  monitors, 
mouses  and  other  assorted  tech  parapher¬ 
nalia  are  shipped  like  ordinary  luggage.)  A 
pair  of  ominous  looking  $20,000  RS/6000 
internal  staging  web  servers,  aptly  named 
Godzilla  and  Mothra,  travel  with  the  other 
gear.  Unpacking  and  setting  up  takes  one  to 


two  days.  However,  the  essentials — estab¬ 
lishing  T1  connectivity,  getting  the  staging 
servers  humming,  making  sure  the  publish¬ 
ing  system  is  functional — are  ready  in  about 
four  hours.  The  site  team’s  makeshift  IT  war 
room — a  beige  trailer  with  a  discrete  blue 
IBM  sign  on  the  side — is  parked  just  out¬ 
side  the  media  compound  and  is  wedged 
among  other  media  outlet  trailers,  includ¬ 
ing  The  Associated  Press’s,  Reuters’  and  the 
Golf  Channel’s. 

The  team,  made  up  of  10  IBMers  and  two 
PGA  staffers,  provides  the  overall  project 
management,  graphic  design,  systems 
administration,  scoring  programming, 
and  publishing  system  design  and  pro¬ 
gramming.  In  charge  of  the  operations 
for  IBM’s  e-business  services  is  Jeff 
Ramminger,  a  communications-sector 
executive  who  is  both  a  technologist 
and  a  business  person.  He  goes  to  every 
event  he  can,  but  producers  at  each  site 
run  the  show. 


The  Boys  in  the  Trailer 

The  crew,  which  is  mainly  composed  of 
baseball  cap  wearing  twentysomethings, 
is  headed  by  28-year-old  senior  producer 
Patrick  Childress.  Sitting  just  beside 
Childress  in  the  trailer  is  a  graphic 
designer;  who  coordinates  all  of  the  con¬ 
tent  being  put  into  the  system,  making 
sure  every  story,  photo  and  graphic  is 
where  it  should  be  on  PGA.com.  Next 
to  her  is  a  Lotus  Notes  programmer 
who  is  checking  on  the  content  publish¬ 
ing  system.  Down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
trailer  is  Steve  Hammer,  24,  the  scoring 
technologist.  He’s  in  charge  of  the  real¬ 
time  scores  coming  in  from  the  IDS 
trailer  next  door.  A  content/LAN  web- 
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Dynamic  B2B.  The  power  to  work  with  anyone,  any  way  you  want.  Now  you  can  expand  your 
trading  network  to  include  all  partners,  from  small  to  large  to  eMarkets.  Then  maximize  those  part¬ 
nerships  by  integrating  them  into  your  enterprise  business  process  with  a  flexible,  XML-based  solution. 
The  future  of  eBusiness  is  Dynamic  B2B.  eXcelon  is  already  there. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.exceloncorp.com. 


©XceLOncorp. 
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master  pushes  all  the  news  articles  and  inter¬ 
views  from  the  PGA  writers  (using  a  Lotus 
Domino  e-Publisher  application)  to  the  stag¬ 
ing  server  while  also  monitoring  the  data  after 
it  leaves  Medinah’s  premises,  verifying  that 
it’s  getting  where  it’s  supposed  to  go.  If  any 
system  failures  or  outages  arise,  it’s  his  job  to 
make  sure  they  get  fixed.  A  network  services 
manager  ensures  that  the  network  and  all  of 
its  connections  are  humming  along.  Two  tech¬ 
nical  webmasters  are  also  in  on  the  show, 
monitoring  the  system  and  the  site.  And  an 
audio/video  specialist  (and  intern)  is  captur¬ 
ing  and  encoding  the  feeds  and  footage  that 
the  PGA  wants  out  on  the  web.  He’s  also  ver¬ 
ifying  that  the  video  feeds  from  the  net  cams 
from  holes  1 1  through  1 8  are  working. 


From  the  IDS  scoring  trailer  the  long  lines 
of  coded  numbers,  letters  and  symbols  con¬ 
taining  Davis  Love’s  score  come  streaming 
across  monitors  of  ThinkPads  and  televisions 
in  the  trailer.  Hammer,  sitting  in  front  of  his 
monitor,  staring  at  all  these  coded  lines,  makes 
sure  all  of  those  scores  coming  in  go  directly  to 
PGA.com  and  that  each  golfer’s  virtual  score 
corresponds  to  his  real-world  score.  On 
PGA.com,  these  scores  are  used  by  golf  fans 
who  can  create  their  own  customized,  Java- 
based  leader  boards,  tracking  what  their 
favorite  pros  are  doing  on  the  course  in  real¬ 
time.  Since  the  beginning  of  1999,  the  scor¬ 
ing  application  has  run  on  Linux,  which 
works  well  with  the  team’s  web-based  appli¬ 
cations.  IBM  programmers  developed  the  cus¬ 


On  the  par  3,  13th  green  at  Medinah,  the  news  of 
Tiger’s  latest  birdie  is  pushed  to  the  website. 

tom  software  to  capture  data  from  the  scor¬ 
ing  application  and  format  it  for  the  site. 

While  Tiger  Woods’  birdies  keep  rolling  in 
from  all  over  the  course,  new  articles  and 
audio/video  content  from  PGA  of  America 
staffers,  such  as  a  Sergio  Garcia  interview 
and  a  Fred  Couples  approach  shot  from  the 
fairway,  are  also  being  pushed  to  the  site.  For 
the  articles,  the  team  uses  a  homegrown  pro¬ 
prietary  template  called  e-Publisher,  which 
IBM  customizes  for  each  event.  The  e- 
Publisher  tool,  a  combination  of  Lotus  Notes 
and  Lotus  Domino,  allows  the  nontechnical 
staffers  to  create  new  content  on  their  lap- 
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It  s  not  just  about 
creating  a  captivating 


webstore  on  the  boulevard 


of  e-commerce. 


Its  about  knowing  your 


customers  will  do  more 


than  just  window-shop. 


With  a  webstore  created  and  developed  by  Sprint,  your  customers  are  headed  for 
a  great  shopping  experience.  We'll  work  with  you  every  step  of  the  way,  providing 
everything  from  an  online  catalog  and  search  capabilities,  to  transaction  security. 
You'll  get  the  right  design  partners,  so  your  webstore  looks  like  you  mean 
business.  Our  industry-leading  service  level  agreements  even  guarantee  100%  site 
availability.*  And  we'll  maintain  it  all,  making  sure  your  business  keeps  up.  But 
it's  not  just  about  a  webstore  solution  that's  reliable,  fast  and  cost-effective.  It's 
about  having  a  webstore  that  people  like  so  much,  they  never  leave  empty-handed. 
Isn't  that  the  point  of  contact?  www.sprint.com/e-commerce  1-877-256-7050 


*100%  uptime  for  select  configurations.  Restrictions  apply. 
Contact  Sprint  representative  for  details. 


The  point  of  contact* 


Internet  Technology 


Disaster  in  Atlanta 

When  the  1 996  Olympic  website  flamed  out 

Setting  up  an  IT  shop  for  a  global  event  such  as  the  Olympic  Games  is  not  without  its 
perils.  As  hit  rates  for  the  Games  grow  from  between  300  percent  to  500  percent  annually, 
it’s  easy  to  see  how  a  sudden  burst  of  traffic  on  the  Olympic  site  could  have  the  IBM 
e-Business  team  feeling  the  agony  of  defeat. 

The  website  at  the  1996  Atlanta  Games,  for  example,  was  often  slow  to  surf,  which 
didn’t  make  anybody  happy.  But  there  was  a  bigger  problem.  One  of  the  seven  main  IBM 
systems  that  was  to  provide  competition  results  to  12  news  organizations  didn’t  function 
properly  (there  were  errors  in  the  results  software  and  problems  with  the  data  transmis¬ 
sions),  and  news  organizations  had  to  get  their  results  the  old-fashioned  way— from 
runners  delivering  pieces  of  paper.  The  news  organizations  that  had  paid  good  money  for 
up-to-date,  up-to-the-second  results  from  the  events  were  even  unhappier  than  the 
frustrated  surfers. 

Perhaps  not  coincidentally,  IBM’s  involvement  with  the  Olympics  is  ending  after  Sydney, 
Australia.  Financial  and  sponsorship  disagreements  between  IBM  and  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  ended  their  40-year  partnership.  For  the  2002  Games  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  IOC  has  contracted  with  a  new  group  of  technology  providers  led  by  French- 
English  IT  company  Serna. 

But  in  its  last  hurrah  Down  Under,  IBM  will  pack  plenty  of  its  RS/6000  servers  to  handle 
IT  at  the  Y2K  Summer  Games.  After  all,  at  the  1998  Nagano,  Japan,  Games,  the  Olympic 
website  totaled  634  million  hits  over  two  weeks.  By  using  server  farms  all  over  the  world, 
necessitating  as  few  hops  as  possible  across  the  internet,  the  team  hopes  to  mitigate  the 
effect  of  an  entire  world  logging  on  pretty  much  at  once.  -T.  Wailgum 


tops,  which  is  then  sent  to  the  site  produc¬ 
ers  for  approval  and  finally  to  the  content 
webmaster  for  downloading  to  the  site. 
Producer  Childress  collaborates  with  the 
PGA  staff  to  pick  and  choose  the  news  sto¬ 
ries  to  put  up  and  how  much  attention  to 
give  to  them. 

Meanwhile  the  audio-video  specialist, 
John  Vogt,  is  editing  a  post-round  news  con¬ 
ference  with  Tour  veteran  Jay  Haas  and 
using  IBM’s  HotMedia  suite  of  tools  to 
encode  them  for  the  site  as  well  as  making 
photos  and  video  of  today’s  highlights  avail¬ 
able  for  viewing. 

Hidden  behind  all  of  this  are  Godzilla  and 
Mothra,  43P  model  260  workstations,  and 
the  PC  systems,  connected  on  the  high-speed 
LAN,  that  are  used  by  the  staffers  in  the 
trailer  and  the  media  members  all  over 
Medinah’s  members-only  grounds.  On  the 
network,  the  team  uses  IBM  ethernet  stack- 
able  hubs  for  LAN  connectivity.  Multi¬ 


protocol  intelligent  hubs  support  the  fiber¬ 
optic  and  copper  connectivity  wires  and 
cables  that  wind  their  way  around  Medinah. 

Three  server  farms  located  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  just  down  the 
street  in  Schaumburg,  Ill.,  form  the  backbone 
for  the  internet  demands — demands  that  can 
reach  more  than  430,000  hits  per  minute  dur¬ 
ing  some  events.  At  the  farms,  massively  par¬ 
allel  systems,  or  SPs,  link  together  512  RS/ 
6000  processors  that  can  handle  the  large  gal¬ 
leries  of  fans  that  go  searching  through  the 
massive  amount  of  PGA  Championship- 
related  data  that  PGA.com  offers. 

As  one  might  expect,  caching  technology, 
capacity  planning  as  well  as  some  serious  load 
balancing  are  needed  to  handle  the  sometimes 
irregular  volumes  and  demand  spikes  that  can 
happen  on  the  web.  In  tandem  with  the  SPs 
are  IBM  2216  Multiaccess  Connectors  that 
provide  memory  speed  for  the  web  server 
caching.  By  adding  expiration  information  to 


all  the  content,  the  webmasters  are  able  to 
keep  the  most  recent  data  available  to  the 
users — making  sure  Justin  Leonard’s  fans  are 
receiving  the  scores  he’s  just  posted.  This  also 
reduces  the  wear-and-tear  on  the  servers. 
Capacity  planning  takes  place  long  before  the 
sites  go  live — sometimes  as  much  as  a  year  in 
advance — and  is  based  on  several  factors  such 
as  the  traffic  rates  at  previous  events  and  antic¬ 
ipated  advertising.  Much  like  weather  fore¬ 
casters,  the  team  predicts  peak  traffic  times 
and  then  rolls  out  the  infrastructure  to  han¬ 
dle  the  anticipated  demands.  Load  balancing 
is  handled  by  IBM’s  eNetwork  dispatcher, 
which  enables  multiple  web  servers  to  per¬ 
form  as  one.  Directing  all  the  traffic  (or  a  per¬ 
centage  of  it)  to  one  server  farm  allows  the 
team  to  perform  maintenance  on  another 
farm — if  need  be. 

For  storage  purposes,  the  team  uses  a  dis¬ 
tributed  file  system  (DFS)  for  content  storage 
along  with  an  Adstar  distributed  storage 
manager  as  a  backup.  Using  DFS  allows  for 
replication  between  DFS  servers  and  makes 
sure  that  the  content  is  the  same  for  all  visi¬ 
tors — regardless  of  which  node  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  coming  from.  Powered  by  DB2 
Universal  Database  for  Linux  technology  and 
fitted  with  IBM’s  Net.  Commerce  application, 
the  PGA  Championship  Shop  allows  fans  to 
purchase  more  “I  wish  I  were  there”  items — 
from  golf  shirts  to  hats  to  golf  umbrellas. 

And  it  is  the  web  visitors  who  IBM’s  tem¬ 
porary  IT  shops  are  after — not  only  for  IBM’s 
marketing  efforts  but  for  the  partnering  orga¬ 
nizations.  Numbers  for  the  sites  are  growing 
steadily.  And  with  each  golf  tourney  that  IBM 
handles,  the  site  team  and  the  variety  of  web 
offerings  that  are  pushed  to  the  site  viewers 
become  more  advanced — much  like  the  guys 
out  on  the  golf  course.  Especially  that  Tiger 
Woods  guy,  who  shot  11 -under  par  for  the 
tournament  and  managed  to  hold  off  a 
Sunday  comeback  by  the  spry  Sergio  Garcia 
and  win  the  1999  PGA  Championship. 

U.S.  Open  at  Flushing 
Meadow:  First  Serve 

Two  weeks  after  Tiger  Woods  took  home  the 
PGA’s  Wanamaker  Trophy,  the  IBM  team 
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landed  in  New  York  City — greeted  by  the 
low-flying  aircraft  and  sizzling  temperatures. 
Scoring  specialist  Steve  Hammer  is  here, 
seated  in  his  familiar  hunch  gazing  at  the  let¬ 
ters  and  numbers  flying  across  the  monitor  in 
front  of  him.  In  charge  of  operations  this 
time  is  30-year-old  Executive  Producer 
David  Balcom,  who,  unlike  his  coworkers, 
is  not  wearing  a  baseball  cap. 

Ditching  the  beige  trailers  of  the  PGA,  the 
site  team  has  upgraded  to  roomy  office  space 
tucked  beneath  Louis  Armstrong  Stadium, 
which  sits  next  to  Arthur  Ashe.  Underneath 
this  very  loud  grandstand,  where  the  noise 
from  the  10,000  fans  above  stomping  their 
feet  at  every  passing  shot  and  ace  shakes  the 
room,  the  team,  slightly  larger  than  that  at 

Executive  Producer  David  Balcom:  Planning  for 
heavy  traffic,  he  looks  for  systems  that  are 
“highly  scalable,  reliable  and  redundant.  ” 


the  PGA,  goes  to  work. 

It’s  only  fitting  that,  in  the  city  that  never 
sleeps,  shut-eye  is  at  a  premium  for  the  site 
team.  Unlike  the  other  Grand  Slams  that  IBM 
covers  (Wimbledon,  the  French  and  Aus¬ 


tralian  opens),  the  U.S.  Open’s  matches  are 
played  day  and  night.  Add  the  extra  amount 
of  pressure  because  it’s  the  final  Grand  Slam 
of  the  year  and  the  fervor  of  the  New  York 
City  crowds,  and  you  have  a  recipe  for  some 
great,  five-hour  matches  and  late,  late 


evenings.  Barn  burners  that  go  until  one  or 
two  in  the  morning  at  the  Open  are  not  out 
of  the  ordinary — and  the  IBM  team  is  there 
until  the  last  five-setter  has  been  decided. 

At  any  given  time  during  the  two-week 


affair,  the  U.S.  Open  site  team  is  crunching 
the  numbers  streaming  in  from  each  of  the 
18  tennis  courts  where  matches  are  being 
held.  Aces,  unforced  errors,  serve  speeds,  dou¬ 
ble  faults — it’s  all  processed.  The  data  gets  to 
the  site  team  in  much  the  same  way  it  did  at 
the  PGA,  but  because  the  event  has 
much  more  going  on  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  there’s  much  more  to  do. 

Like  at  the  PGA,  humans  start  the 
process.  USTA  tournament  referees  and 
data  entry  teams  sitting  courtside  record 
the  statistical  details  of  each  point  on 
their  ThinkPads — such  as  Serena  Wil¬ 
liams’s  growing  number  of  aces.  An 
automated  radar  gun  captures  the  speeds 
of  the  100-plus  mph  serves.  All  the 
courtside  information  is  transmitted  to 
the  scoring  and  results  center — a  stark 
room  filled  with  racks  of  ThinkPads — 
and  then  dumped  into  a  tournament 
database  and  replicated  to  the  backup 
database.  Automated  processes  continu¬ 
ously  broadcast  new  data  across  the  net¬ 
work  to  the  more  than  100  clients  on 
the  scoring  and  results  system.  (This 
includes  the  tournament  inquiry  sys¬ 
tems,  the  internet  war  room — and  then 
to  www.usopen.org — the  match  update 
center  and  the  tournament  scoreboards.) 
Each  client  processes  the  information 
for  users  to  view — a  media  representa¬ 
tive  logged  on  to  a  PC  at  the  Media 
Center;  a  fan  staring  at  the  scoreboard  at 
Arthur  Ashe  Stadium,  a  USA  Network 


By  adding  expiration  information  to 
all  the  content,  the  webmasters  are 
able  to  keep  the  most  recent  data 
available  to  users. 
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Fans  and  web  users  alike  have  come 
to  expect  sports  data  to  be  real-time 
If  not,  they’ll  go  somewhere  else. 


or  CBS  commentator  studying  the 
monitor  in  the  broadcast  booth.  If 
the  technology  fails,  there  won’t  be 
any  double-fault  statistics  for  TV 
commentator  John  McEnroe  to  tsk- 
tsk  over  during  the  138  hours  of 
network  coverage. 

For  all  of  the  long  hours  and  complex 
work,  though,  you  don’t  hear  too  many 
complaints  from  the  members  of  the  site 
teams.  In  fact,  besides  the  technology,  team¬ 
work  is  the  other  main  ingredient.  “We’re 
careful  to  pick  people  who  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  the  job  because  good  ideas  come 
from  people  who  like  this  stuff,”  says  Ram- 
minger,  who’s  talking  about  his  team  during 
what  would  be  one  of  the  best  matches  of 
the  tourney,  the  Williams  versus  Seles  quar¬ 
terfinal.  In  assembling  his  crew,  communi¬ 
cations  sector  executive  Ramminger  identi¬ 
fies  several  important  rules  for  handling  IT  at 
large,  remote  events: 

Preparation.  Be  ready  for  anything  at  any 
time,  from  late  nights  to  natural  disasters,  like 
the  earthquake  at  the  1998  Nagano  Games 


or  the  deluge  at  the  1998  French  Open. 
Experience.  You  need  people  who  know 
their  stuff — not  just  switches  and  routers,  but 
aces  and  bogeys  too. 

Follow-through.  “You  need  a  never-end¬ 
ing  attitude  striving  for  perfection,”  he  says. 
Flexibility,  whether  it’s  adapting  to  a  new 
application,  business  partner  or  time  zone. 

But  with  any  team  working  together  for 
long  hours  in  close  quarters,  producers 
Balcom  and  Childress  stress  that  the  team 
can  succeed  only  if  the  members  are  having 
fun  doing  their  jobs. 

Back  in  the  site  team  bunker,  a  white- 
walled  room  dotted  with  posters  of  past  U.S. 
Open  champions,  the  team  members  are  eat¬ 
ing  cheeseburgers  and  salads  and  watching 
the  scores.  These  web  monkeys,  writers,  pro¬ 


ducers,  and  video  and  audio  techies  live, 
breath,  eat  and  sleep  (well,  not  so  much  sleep) 
each  event  they  cover.  Getting  info  to  the  site 
is  job  number  one;  fans  and  web  users  alike 
have  come  to  expect  sports  data  to  be  real¬ 
time.  If  not,  they’ll  go  somewhere  else. 

From  event  to  event,  new  ideas  and  pro¬ 
cesses  develop.  For  example,  the  e-Publisher 
tool  that  is  now  used  at  each  event  grew  out 
of  processes  IBM  originally  did  manually. 
Demands  for  the  content — from  both  part¬ 
nering  organizations  and  users  on  the  web¬ 
site — are  high  and  getting  higher.  “One  of 
the  key  things  we’ve  learned  is  to  plan  for 
peak  traffic,  and  that  means  having  highly 
scalable,  reliable  and  redundant  systems,” 
says  Balcom. 

Next  Stop:  The  Ryder  Cup 

In  what  proved  to  be  the  pivotal  match, 
17-year-old  Williams  finished  off  Seles  that 
autumn  evening.  She  advanced  to  the 
finals — narrowly  missing  a  chance  to  play 
against  her  sister  Venus — and  proceeded 
to  upset  Martina  Hingis  and  take  the  U.S. 
Open  women’s  singles  championship. 

What’s  next  for  Serena?  Endorsements, 
fame,  fortune.  What’s  next  for  the  site 
team?  Long  hours,  more  work  on  those 
computer  tans  and  little  recognition  from 
millions  of  fans  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  After  the  Open  they  packed  up  their 
ThinkPads,  cables  and  servers,  and  headed 
up  to  Boston  to  cover  the  Ryder  Cup. 
Then,  it’s  down  to  Sydney,  Australia,  for 
the  first  Olympic  Games  of  the  new  mil¬ 
lennium  and  the  last  Games  (for  a  while) 
for  IBM.  HE 


Senior  Copy  Editor  Tom  Wailgum,  who  swings  both 
a  racquet  and  a  driver,  welcomes  your  analysis  at 
twailgum@cio.com.  He’s  available  for  your  next  cor¬ 
porate  golf  and  tennis  outings. 


A  Crowded  Playing  Field 

1  Vendors  that  mesh  the  worlds  of  IT  and  sports 

Company 

Current  and  Recent  IT  Partnerships 

EDS  Corp. 

1998  Soccer  World  Cup,  International  Cycling  Union 

1997,  1991-1996  IndyCar 

Hewlett-Packard 

Corp. 

Formula  One  Stewart  Grand  Prix,  America's  Cup 

Challenger  Series,  1999  British  Open  Golf  Championship 

IBM  Corp. 

2000  Summer  Olympics,  Grand  Slams  of  Tennis, 

PGA  Tour,  PGA  of  America,  National  Hockey  League 

Serna  Group 

2002  Winter  Olympics,  1998  Commonwealth 

Games,  1994  Soccer  World  Cup 

Sun  Microsystems 

West  McLaren  Mercedes  race  team,  San  Jose  Sharks 
(NHL),  Sprint  International  Golf  Tournament 

Unisys  Corp. 

European  PGA  Tour,  U.S.  Open  (golf),  Rugby  World 

Cup  '99,  British  Touring  Cars  and  Formula  Three  racing 

-T.  Wailgum 
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Qo  ahead.  Tell  us  your  problems. 

,  Your  hardest  problems, 
x  ‘  And  we'll  provide  you  with  the  solutions. 

Arcstar,  NTT  Communications' 
global  solution  brand,  has  the  answers  to  all  your 
telecommunications  problems.  WAN,  LAN  construction. 
IP  network  service. 

Network  security.  And  much  more. 

Arcstar  offers  one-stop  end-to-end 
services  using  the  latest  technology  to  provide  real 
solutions  to  your  real  needs. 

Why  wait  any  longer? 

The  solutions  are  right  here. 
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A  trusted  solution  service 


from  NTT  Communications 


ar 


Global  Network  Services 


ManagerMSapdwidth  Service  /  Global  Manage^  Frame  Relay  Service 
.Global  IP  Fax  Settee  /  Global  EBbPSe^Vioe  I  IP-VPN  Service  ) 

Global  High-speed  Digital  Leased  Circuit  Service 
Qlobal  ATM  S^nnce  /  Global  IP  Backbone  Service 

Comprehensive  One-Stop  Services  - 

One-stop  Shopping  Service 


•  Applications  handled  at  a  single  contact  point 
(  International  communications  lines,  local  access  lines  ) 

One-stop  Billing  Service 

•  Multiple  bills  into  a  single  statement  at  a  single  location 
in  local  currency  or  any  major  currency  •  Split  billing  upon  request 
One-stop  Maintenance  Service 

/  off  site  network  maintenance  •  24  hour  global  network  management 
•  On-line  Help  Desk  (  English  /  Japanese  ) 

•  A  full  service  offering  may  not  be  available  in  some  countries 


NTT  America,  Inc.  Tel:  1212)  661-0810 


ZA 


Your  Trusted  Partner  In  Network  Solutions 


/I ITT  Communications 


NTT  Communications  Group:  NTT  America,  Inc.  101  Park  Avenue.  41st  Floor,  New  York,  NY10178,  U.S.A.  Tel:  1212)  661-0810  Fax:  (212)  661-1078  NTT  do  Brasil  Telecomunicacoes  Ltda.  Av.  Paulista,  854-11*  andar  conj.  Ill  Sao  Paulo-  SP.  Brasil 
Tel:  55  (1  1)  253-0108  Fax:  55  Ml)  253-0608  /  NTT  Communications  Corporation  Tokyo.  JAPAN  •  TOKYO  •  OSAKA  •  BANGKOK  •  BEIJING  •  HANOI  •  HONG  KONG  •  JAKARTA  •  KUALA  LUMPUR  •  MANILA  •  SEOUL  •  SHANGHAI  •  SINGAPORE 
•  SYDNEY  •  TAIPEI  •  AMSTERDAM  •  BRUSSELS  •  DUSSELDORF  •  FRANKFURT  •  GENEVA  •  LONDON  •  MADRID  •  MILAN  •  PARIS  •  NEW  YORK  •  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  WASHINGTON  DC  •  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  •  SAO  PAULO 


www.ntt.com/world 
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PARTNERS 

Booz»Allen  &  Hamilton 
Candle  Corporation 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation 
Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 
EDS 

Gateway  Business 

GTE  Communications  Corporation 

Inacom  Corporation 

Infosys  Technologies 

Nortel  Networks,  Inc. 

Novell,  Inc. 

Peoplesoft,  Inc. 

Predictive  Systems 
Tivoli  Systems 

Proud  underwriter  of 
the  CIO  100  Awards 

(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  that  can  think 


CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


Leadership  &  Innovation 

for  the  Future  of  the  Enterprise 


Connecting  to  customers  and 
suppliers  through  innovative 
technological  systems  has 
become  the  mantra  for 
organizations  today.  By 
offering  online  transac¬ 
tions,  many  leading  compa¬ 
nies  are  now  recognizing 
the  benefits  of  understanding 
both  customer  and  supplier 
needs.  These  efforts  dramatically 
reduce  time  to  market  and  maximize 
efficiencies  and  revenue  opportunities. 

This  year  the  CIO  100  Awards  will  recognize  and  honor  those 
companies  who  are  leaders  in  the  rapidly  changing  and  increasingly  vital 
arena  of  customer  service.  The  CIO  100  Symposium ,  an  annual  program  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  CIO  100  Special  Issue  of  CIO  magazine,  recognizes 
Leadership  and  Innovation  for  the  Future  of  the  Enterprise;  and  honors  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  100  industry-leading  enterprises. 

Special  features  of  this  year’s  Symposium:  Geoff  Moore,  author  of  the 
upcoming  book,  Living  on  the  Faultline:  Managing  for  Shareholder  Value  in 
the  Age  of  the  Internet ,  returns  as  our  Symposium  moderator.  Mike  Vance 
leads  us  in  a  workshop  and  teaches  us  how  to  be  outrageous  and  instill 
creativity  and  innovation  into  our  organizations. 


CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards"  is  a 
servicemark  of  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


AUGUST  1  3-  1  6,  2000 
HOTEL  DEL  CORONADO 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


Here's  what  past  participants  have  said 
about  the  CIO  100  Symposium: 

" One  of  the  best  Symposiums/ 
conferences  that  I've  attended." 


The  Famous  Hotel  del  Coronado 
Recognized  as  a  one-of-a  kind  setting,  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado  offers  a  unique  way  to  experience  the 
elegance  of  another  era,  and  is  proud  to  be  chosen 
to  host  the  CIO  100  Symposium  and  Awards. 


Jerry  Rode,  CIO,  Saab  Cars  USA 


"Networking  and  discussing  the 
challenges  of  managing  business 
processes  globally  with  the  'best-of- 
the-best'ClOs  is  invaluable." 

Paul  Chermak,WWW  Manufacturing  Industry  Director, 
Hewlett-Packard 


"It  was  a  beneficial  experience  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  converse  with  so  many  of 
my  peers.  Their  ideas,  coupled  with  those 
from  the  presenters  and  conference 
sponsors,  made  these  three  days  a  very 
valuable  way  to  spend  my  time." 

Sue  Bross,  VP  Information  Technology, 

Catalina  Marketing  Corp. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information, 
call  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.cio.com/conferences 


An  Evening  of  Elegance 

Join  us  on  Tuesday  evening  to  celebrate  with  this 
year's  CIO  1 00  Award  honorees.  This  black  tie  event 

honors  those  companies 
who  have  achieved 
excellence,  innovation 
and  improved  business 
performance  through  the 
use  of  customer  focused 
systems. The  "Oscars"  of 
the  IT  industry,  the  event 
features  champagne, 
six-course  gourmet  dinner,  and  a  presentation  of  the 
CIO  100  Award  to  all  honorees. 

Special  Companion  Program 

Why  not  plan  your  summer  vacation  in  San  Diego 
with  your  companion?  Our  companion  program 
features  a  fitness  class,  all 
scheduled  meals,  receptions, 
black  tie  CIO  1 00  Awards 
dinner  and  ceremony  and 
other  planned  special  events. 

To  enroll  or  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  800  355-0246. 
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The  X  Factor 

Amid  the  flurry  of  XML  tools,  pay  close  attention  to  XML  servers  and 


open-source  software  by  peggy  king 

STUCK  IN  TRAFFIC  on  the  drive  home? 
Log  on  to  Food.com,  a  restaurant  and  delivery 
service  site,  from  your  wireless  personal  digital 
assistant  and  order  Chinese  takeout.  What  you 
see  on  that  small  screen  is  different  from  what 
you  saw  last  weekend  when  you  browsed  the 


same  site  from  your  WebTV  to  order  pizza  dur¬ 
ing  a  commercial  break.  And  tomorrow  when 
you  order  lunch  from  your  office,  the  display  on 
the  Food.com  homepage  will  depend  on  the 
speed  of  the  browser  your  company  uses. 

Why  the  customized  displays?  Because 


e-customer  experience. ..palm  security. ..professional  service  automation 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SCOTT  LAUMANN 


It  isn't  easy... 


To  accomplish  your  mission,  you  probably  rely  on  outside  help  from  consultants,  integrators 
and  staffing  providers.  But  searching  for,  evaluating  and  communicating  with  these  companies 
can  be  difficult,  even  frustrating.  That's  where  we  can  help. 

Created  by  industry  pros,  IT-radar  is  a  neutral  Internet  marketplace.  It  gives  you  easy 
access  to  a  variety  of  local,  regional  and  global  firms  that  provide  IT  services. 


Use  IT-radar  to  quickly  identify,  evaluate  and  select  a  firm  with 
the  track  record,  capabilities  and  resources  to  get  the  job  done  right. 

IT-radar  is  also  a  great  way  to  communicate  project  and  staffing 
needs  with  your  current  providers.  Our  process  is  efficient, 
protects  your  privacy,  and  fits  around  your  hectic  schedule. 


And  it's  a  FREE  service  to  clients  like  you. 


IT  radar/com" 


The  eMarket  for  IT  Services5 


Be  a  hero.  Use  your  secret  weapon. 

www.itradar.com/ciohero 


®  2000  IT-Radar 


Within  the  last  six  months,  a  bewildering 
assortment  of  commercial  and  open- 
source  tools  have  become  available. 


Food.com  is  using  extensible  markup  lan¬ 
guage  (XML)  to  specify  the  amount  of 
text  that  is  appropriate  to  display  and  how 
it  should  appear,  depending  on  the 
browser  and  platform  in  use.  That  is  pos¬ 
sible  because  XML  enables  information  to 
be  tagged  once  yet  formatted  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  “When  I  first  thought  about 
XML,  I  focused  on  how  it  would  stream¬ 
line  data  delivery,”  says  Rob  Mayfield, 
chief  architect  at  Food.com  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  “Now  I’m  looking  at  XML  for  ren¬ 
dering  capabilities  that  allow  me  to  cus¬ 
tomize  the  way  our  site  displays  content.” 

XML  is  an  open  standard  for  defining 
and  sharing  data  on  the  web.  Like 
HTML,  it  is  a  tag  language,  but  it’s  more 
flexible  than  HTML  and  better  suited  for 
integrating  data  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
XML  works  well  in  applications  that 
transfer  data  from  one  system  to  another, 
applications  that  offer  different  views  of 
the  same  data  and  for  electronic  publish¬ 
ing.  (To  see  how  vertical  industries  are 
using  XML,  turn  to  “Tag,  You’re  It,” 
Page  118.) 

Avalanche  of  Tools 

Smart  corporate  developers  like  Mayfield 
are  finding  clever  ways  to  exploit  the 
extensibility  of  XML  with  the  help  of 
newly  released  application  development 
tools.  Within  the  last  six  months,  a  bewil¬ 
dering  assortment  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  open-source 
tools  have  become  available. 

“It’s  a  market  that’s  all  over 
the  place.  Every  week  there 
are  new  products  that 
become  available,”  says 
Douglas  Barry,  founder  and 
principal  of  the  database 
consulting  firm  Barry  &  Associates  in 
Burnsville,  Minn. 


In  general,  XML  tools  are  available  in 
three  price  ranges.  The  most  expensive 
are  XML  application  servers  with  data 
storage  capabilities.  These  typically  sell 
for  several  thousand  dollars  per  CPU. 
Some  vendors  that  sell  application  servers 
also  sell  XML  toolkits  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  For  example,  Bluestone 
Software’s  XML-Server  typically  sells  for 
$3,000,  but  its  Visual-XML  developer 
toolkit  is  $99  a  seat. 

The  second  category  includes  down¬ 
loadable  versions  of  individual  XML  tools, 
which  are  often  priced  at  around  $100. 
Some  examples  of  tool  types  are  schema 
editors,  translators  and  data  extractors. 
For  example,  Extensibility  sells  XML 
Authority — a  tool  for  managing  XML 
schemas,  or  graphical  representations  of 
the  structures  that  appear  in  XML  docu¬ 
ments — for  $100  for  a  single-user  license. 

The  third  and  largest  category,  how¬ 
ever,  is  free  open-source  software.  Open- 
source  tools  are  available  for  free  down¬ 
loads  at  vendor  and  foundation  websites 
such  as  the  Apache  Software  Foundation 
in  Forest  Hill,  Md.,  a  not-for-profit  orga¬ 
nization  that  was  designed  to  support 
open,  collaborative  software  development. 
The  most  widely  used  free  XML  tools  are 
parsers,  the  tools  that  decode  XML  tags  in 
various  programming  languages.  Among 
the  companies  that  have  donated  their 
XML  parsers  to  Apache  are 
IBM  and  Sun  Microsystems. 
Late  last  year,  Apache  began 
the  Xerces  project  to  com¬ 
bine  the  best  features  of  these 
XML  parsers. 

For  their  part,  Mayfield 
and  his  team  are  using  Blue- 
stone  Software’s  Total-e- 
Business  suite  of  tools,  along  with  popu¬ 
lar  open-source  tools,  including  Lotus- 
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News  Wants  to  Be  Free 

How  much  would  it  cost  a  vendor  to 
cull  links  to  news  stories  from  1,500 
websites,  organize  them  by  topic  and 
feed  them  to  a  company  website  or 
intranet?  At  Moreover.com,  the 
answer  is  zilch.  Using  a  proprietary 
software  “harvester,"  Moreover.com 
scans  business  and  general  news 
sites,  copies  headlines  and  links,  and 
develops  “webfeeds”  on  more  than 
200  topics,  ranging  from  accounting 
to  the  arts;  other  companies  can 
incorporate  these  feeds  into  their 
websites  to  add  fresh  content,  free  of 
charge.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.moreover.com  or  call  415  371- 
8060. 

Forget  Those  Passwords 

Remembering  passwords  for  multi¬ 
ple  websites  can  be  a  mind-boggling 
challenge.  Amazing  Smart  Card 
Technologies,  a  PubliCard  sub¬ 
sidiary,  is  a  smart-card-based 
product  for  securely  storing  internet 
passwords,  user  IDs  and  URLs.  For 
$80,  Smart  Passky  includes  a 
smart-card  reader  that  hooks  up  to  a 
PC’s  serial  port  and  two  smart 
cards.  Smart  Passky  can  also  store 
credit  card  numbers  and  mailing 
addresses.  But  users  must  still 
remember  one  password— a  master 
access  code  that  protects  the  smart 
card  itself.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.publicard.com  or  call 
408  566-0300. 
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Don  Pettini, 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
MotherNature.com 


It’s  not  nice  to  crash 

MotherNature.com...” 


&TEST  suite 


tSource:  PC  Data,  June  1999 


RS\A/sott\\Qrc 

e-TEST'  for  e-Business 


“When  your  Web  site  is  the  cash  register, 
you  can’t  afford  to  have  your  world  come 
crashing  down,” 

says  Don  Pettini,  Chief  Technology  Officer. 


MotherNature.com,  the  5th  largest 
“e-tail”  site1,  sells  natural  health 
products  directly  from  the  Web. 

With  over  500,000  page  views  a 
day,  13,000  different  products,  and 
daily  site  updates,  testing  was  a 
formidable  challenge.  That  is,  until 
they  discovered  the  e-TEST  suite. 

“It’s  the  one  Web-testing  solution 
that  we  can  use  across  the  entire 
application  development  cycle  - 
we  use  it  for  load  testing,  functional 
testing  and  monitoring.  It’s  very  easy 
to  use,  and  adapts  quickly  to  our 
ever-changing  environment.  With 
e-TEST  we’ve  made  automated 
testing  an  integral  part  of  our 
process  -  and  that  keeps  our  site 
as  healthy  as  our  products.” 

See  for  yourself  how  RSW  can  test 
your  world  today. 


For  a  free  download  or  evaluation  CD 
and  a  copy  of  the  Newport  Group  study 
on  Web  site  scalability,  please  visit 

www.rswsoftware.com/cio 

or  call  us  at  1-781-993-8500. 


© 


hat’s  why  MotherNature.com 
chose  the  e-TEST™  suite  from 
RSW  Software  to  make  sure  their 
Web  application  could  reliably 
handle  the  load. 


XSL,  for  using  the  extensible  style  lan¬ 
guage  (XSL),  which  reformats  XML  into 
HTML  for  display  purposes. 

Getting  Started 

People  just  getting  into  XML  develop¬ 
ment  may  wonder  whether  to  begin  with 
an  XML  server  or  with  individual  tools. 
If  your  XML  application  development 
budget  allows  for  only  one  purchase, 
invest  in  an  XML  server,  preferably  one 
that  works  well  with  your  database  and 
web  application  server.  XML  servers, 
also  called  XML  data  servers,  refer  to  a 


database,  others  a  relational  database  or 
even  a  flat  file.  “It’s  important  to  under¬ 
stand  your  data  storage  needs  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  XML  servers  you  are 
considering  meet  your  needs  before  you 
make  a  final  choice,”  Barry  says. 

Move  Over,  SGML 

XML  is  also  replacing  standard  general¬ 
ized  markup  language  (SGML)  tools  as 
the  way  to  format  structured  documents. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  most  popular 
SGML  authoring  tools  have  been  reincar¬ 
nated  as  XML  authoring  tools. 


Even  in  corporate  settings,  many  of 
the  most  widely  used  XML  tools  are 
the  tools  available  free  from  vendors 


wide  range  of  middleware  products  that 
automate  the  exchange  of  XML-compli- 
ant  structured  data.  “The  term  is  used 
loosely  because  there  are  many  vendors 
that  want  to  say  they  have  an  XML 
server,”  notes  Michael  Goulde,  executive 
vice  president  and  senior  consultant  with 
the  Patricia  Seybold  Group,  an  IT  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Boston. 

Choosing  an  XML  server  requires  seri¬ 
ous  investigation  because  the  storage 
methods  and  capabilities  of  these  products 
vary  greatly,  Barry  agrees.  At  a  minimum, 
an  XML  server  stores  and  retrieves  data 
from  various  sources,  applies  the  appro¬ 
priate  markup  tags  and  dis¬ 
tributes  it  to  applications. 
Bluestone  Software  and 
Software  AG  are  among  the 
vendors  that  introduced 
XML  servers  last  year. 

However,  some  servers 
simply  serve  up  XML  tags, 
while  others  actually  store 
the  XML  data.  Among 
those  in  the  latter  category, 
some  may  use  an  object 
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what  you  get 
with  a  real¬ 
time  NYSE 
or  Nasdaq 
feed  on  your 
desktop 


XML  authoring  tools  automate  the 
process  of  adding  XML  tags  to  standard 
word  processing  documents.  For  example, 
WizeUp.com,  a  digital  college  textbook 
publisher  in  New  York  City,  uses  Enigma’s 
DynaTag  to  insert  searchable  and  print¬ 
able  notes  into  its  textbooks.  The  XML 
tags  ensure  that  notes  will  appear  at  the 
appropriate  locations  within  the  text. 

DynaTag  was  originally  an  authoring 
tool  for  SGML.  Others  that  have  evolved 
from  SGML  include  Arbortext’s  Adept 
and  Adobe  Systems’  FrameMaker  +  SGML. 

Give  and  Take 

Even  in  corporate  settings,  many  of  the 
most  widely  used  XML  tools  are  the 
parsers,  XSL  processors  and  other  tools 
available  free  from  vendors’  websites  or 
those  of  nonprofit  organizations.  For 
example,  insurance  e-commerce  technol¬ 
ogy  provider  ChannelPoint.com  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo.,  has  used  XML  in 
developing  an  internet  portal  for  insur¬ 
ance  and  benefits  brokers  and  agents. 
ChannelPoint  Chief  Architect  Tom  La- 
Strange  used  open-source  tools  including 
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Hands  Off  That  Palm! 

To  protect  your  Palm  Computing 

device  from  prying  hands,  Applied 
Biometrics  Products  has  developed 
Kryptic  Pilot,  a  portable  fingerprint 
identification  unit.  The  battery- 
operated  unit  includes  a  fingerprint 
scanner  as  well  as  software  for 
storing  and  identifying  the  Palm 
user’s  fingerprint.  Kryptic  Pilot,  now 
available  through  OEMs,  is  expected 
to  hit  the  retail  market  in  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year.  The  estimated 
retail  price  is  $100  to  $120;  dis¬ 
counts  are  available  for  large  OEM 
purchases.  For  further  information, 
visit  www.appliedbiometrics.net  or 
call  603  544-8405. 


Walk  in  the 
Customer’s  Shoes 

Customers  who  have  a  bad  experi¬ 
ence  at  a  website  may  never  return 
to  that  site.  But  how  does  a  com¬ 
pany  know  whether  its  website  offers 
a  good  or  bad  customer  experience? 
Evity  is  offering  a  service,  called 
SiteAngel  2000,  that  simulates  a 
customer’s  travels  through  a  website 
and  compares  the  experience  with 
the  site's  pre-set  goals  for  uptime, 
page  load  times  and  other  metrics. 
According  to  the  company,  SiteAngel 
generates  high-level  reports  that  are 
easy  enough  for  a  CEO  to  under¬ 
stand— and  nitty-gritty  reports  that 
let  the  IS  department  drill  down  into 
the  technical  details  behind  the 
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©1999  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  and  NonStop  are  registered 
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the  IBM  XML4J  parser  and  Java-based 
LotusXSL  stylesheet  technology  to  create 
XML  data  models  of  paper-based  forms 
for  online  enrollment.  XML4J  and  Lotus¬ 
XSL  are  both  available  through  a  free 
download  from  AlphaWorks,  IBM’s  web¬ 
site  for  emerging  software  technology 
(www.alphaworks.ibm.com).  LotusXSL 
is  also  available  from  the  Apache  Soft¬ 
ware  Foundation. 

In  fact,  the  marketplace  for  XML  tools 
has  begun  to  resemble  the  market  for  Java 
development  tools,  in  which  some  of  the 
most  widely  used  tools  are  ones  that  ven¬ 


Room  for  Improvement 

But  despite  the  flurry  of  XML  tool 
announcements,  there  are  still  holes  to  be 
filled.  One  tool  that  Food.com’s  Mayfield 
is  still  seeking  is  a  good  XSL  creation  tool. 
“I’d  like  to  find  tools  that  would  make 
stylesheets  easier  to  use.  These  tools  would 
eliminate  some  of  the  need  for  writing 
browser-specific  code,”  he  says. 

And  while  LaStrange  was  creating 
ChannelPoint’s  XML-enabled  site,  he 
developed  Merlot,  a  Java-based  extensi¬ 
ble  XML  editor  that  his  company  is  mak¬ 
ing  freely  available  as  open  source. 


“XML  is  destined  to  be  so  universally 
supported  that  separate  XML  products 
will  no  longer  be  necessary.” 

-Michael  Goulde,  executive  vice  president  and 
senior  consultant,  Patricia  Seybold  Group 


dors  have  donated.  However,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  caveats  regarding  open-source  soft¬ 
ware  still  apply.  “If  a  developer’s  goal  is 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  open-source  tools  work  well,”  says 
Goulde.  “But  if  the  goal  is  to  build  an 
application,  developers  will  want  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  that  a  vendor  can  pro¬ 
vide  paying  customers.” 

How  risky  is  it  to  use  open-source 
XML  tools?  That  depends  on  which  tool 
you’re  using.  “If  you  are  using  an  XML 
parser  or  conversion  tool,  you  have  not 
lost  anything  but  time  if  the  tool  does  not 
work,”  says  Barry.  However,  he  adds,  it’s 
an  entirely  different  situation  where  data 
storage  is  involved.  “If  you  are  using  an 
XML  product  that  stores  data,  your  com¬ 
pany  is  at  serious  risk  if  the  data  storage 
breaks  and  corrupts  your  data.  It’s  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  extensive  support  for  any 
XML  server  that  supports  large  databases 
and  busy  websites,”  he  says. 


LaStrange  believed  that  the  XML  commu¬ 
nity  needed  an  XML  editor  that  would 
allow  developers  to  create  custom  editors 
for  individual  XML  elements. 

As  for  XML’s  future,  the  market  will 
undergo  big  changes  within  the  next  two 
years,  after  standards  organizations  ratify 
key  standards  for  it,  Goulde  says.  “XML 
is  destined  to  be  so  universally  supported 
that  separate  XML  products  will  no 
longer  be  necessary,”  he  says.  “When 
XML  standards  are  in  place,  XML  will 
become  at  once  less  visible  but  more  pre¬ 
sent.”  That  is,  a  wide  range  of  server  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  able  to  store  and  retrieve 
XML  behind  the  scenes.  “XML  will  be  so 
deeply  embedded  in  the  core  application 
development  tools  that  developers  will  no 
longer  need  to  think  about  the  low-level 
details  of  its  syntax,”  he  says. 


Peggy  King  is  an  Oakland,  Calif.-based  writer.  She 
can  be  reached  at  peggyking@aol.com. 
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customer  experience  problem. 
Starting  at  $12,000  per  year,  sub¬ 
scription  pricing  increases  based  on 
the  number  of  “angels"  that  visit  the 
site— that  is,  the  number  of  critical 
paths  through  the  site  that  need  to 
be  simulated— and  the  frequency  of 
their  visits.  The  company  also  offers 
consulting,  priced  at  $2,000  per  day 
plus  travel  expenses.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.evity.com  or 
call  512  305-0370. 


Putting  People  in 
Their  Place 

Steel  was  the  raw  material  of  the 
industrial  economy;  talent  is  the  raw 
material  of  the  service  economy. 
PeopleMover  has  released 
PeopleMover/Service  Automation, 
a  web-based  application  built  with 
EJBs  and  XML  technology  to  help 
professional  service  firms  manage 
their  teams  of  talent.  The  product 
enables  companies  to  track  employ¬ 
ees’  skills  and  current  assignments 
as  well  as  keep  an  eye  on  future 
projects  and  forecast  customer 
demand;  a  self-service  feature  lets 
employees  update  their  own  infor¬ 
mation  and  put  in  dibs  for  projects 
they  want  to  work  on.  The  applica¬ 
tion  is  sold  as  a  hosted  application 
or  a  standalone,  internally  deployed 
application.  Hosted  application 
pricing  is  $45  per  month  per  user; 
standalone  pricing  is  $1,500  per 
user  or  $1,800  per  manager  and 
$300  per  consultant.  For  further 
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IT’S  A  LUCKY  DAY 

FOR  MIDSIZED  MANUFACTURING  ENTERPRISES 

EVERYWHERE. 


The  best  enterprise  solution  provider  in  the  world  for  midsized  manufacturing  enterprises 
just  got  better.  MAPICS  has  combined  forces  with  Pivotpoint  to  create  a  new  e-business 
leader.  Now,  whatever  platform  you’re  using,  MAPICS  offers  you  uncompromised  choice 
in  e-business  solutions.  Delivering  value  to  manufacturers  is  our  passion.  And  midsized 
manufacturing  is  our  whole  world.  So  it  shouldn’t  surprise  you  that  we’re  fanatical 

about  bringing  you  unmatched  service.  And  success.  Call  MAPICS  at  I-888-3MAPICS 

A 

or  visit  us  at  www.mapics.com.  And  put  ^ 
our  passion  to  work  for  your  company. 
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It  Still  Does  Nothing? 


ISDN  falls  far  short  of  promise 

IN  MAY  1990  CIO  felt  bold  enough  to 
select  the  three  core  problems  facing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  immediate  future  (globaliza¬ 
tion,  customer  relationships,  cost  effective¬ 
ness)  and  the  technologies  that  represented 
at  least  their  partial  solutions  (voice-data 
integration,  image  handling  and  live  col¬ 
laboration). 

As  the  article  made  clear,  the  solutions 
were  a  bit  hypothetical,  since  they  all 
rested  on  a  platform  that  was  not  yet  in 
place.  That  platform  was  ISDN,  which 
stood  either  for  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  or  It  Still  Does  Nothing,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  writer’s  mood.  In  theory,  ISDN 
advanced  the  cause  of  integration  by  car¬ 
rying  voice  and  data  simultaneously  over  a 
single  connection,  image  handling  by  sup¬ 
plying  handsome  increases  in  bandwidth, 
and  live  collaboration  by  reserving  a  cir¬ 
cuit  for  each  party  that  ran  straight  to  the 
other.  Reserved  circuits  kept  the  delay 
between  an  action  and  its  response  to  a 
minimum,  making  real-time  collaboration 


BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 

next  to  seamless.  (Packet  routing,  in  con¬ 
trast,  shares  resources  among  many  con¬ 
nections;  when  several  of  those  connec¬ 
tions  get  especially  busy  at  the  same  time, 
the  facilities  they  are  sharing  are  likely  to 
be  overwhelmed,  causing  delays.)  Plus, 
ISDN  was  unrolling  rapidly  in  Europe, 
implying  it  would  be  a  useful  tool  for 
reaching  global  markets. 

While  the  article  did  point  out  that  most 
of  the  enabling  software  had  yet  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  there  was  no  hint  that  a  general  bet 
on  ISDN  would  be  much  of  a  gamble. 
After  all,  by  1990  the  phone  companies 
had  been  working  on  ISDN  for  more  than 
10  years;  surely  the  bugs  were  pretty  much 
all  hammered  out.  In  this  opinion  the 
author  was  not  alone:  A  1992  conference 
celebrated  the  opening  of  the  ISDN  era. 
Robert  Metcalfe,  the  inventor  of  the  eth- 
ernet,  stood  up  and  hailed  ISDN  as  the 
true  beginning  of  the  information  age. 

Ten  years  later,  C/O’ s  picks  for  the  core 
problems  and  their  solutions  still  seems 
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information,  visit  www.peoplemover 
.com  or  call  310  819-1900. 

Portable  Backup 

In  the  realm  of  notebook  backup, 
always  a  bugaboo  because  the 
machines  are  frequently  beyond  the 
control  of  the  IT  department,  CMS 
Peripherals  has  created  Automatic 
Backup  System  (ABS),  which 
automatically  launches  system 
backup  when  a  user  plugs  in  a  PC 
card  connected  by  a  ribbon  cable  to 
a  small  storage  device  roughly  the 
size  of  an  index  card.  The  system 
incorporates  backup  software  so  that 
each  subsequent  time  the  ABS  is 
plugged  in  it  performs  only  an 
incremental  backup  of  modified  files. 
The  user  can  reconfigure  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  do  a  full  backup  if  desired. 
Archived  files  are  stored  in  their 
native  file  formats  and  can  be 
recovered  through  Windows  Explorer. 
According  to  CMS,  users  can  even 
travel  solely  with  the  ABS  and 
simply  plug  it  into  another  laptop  at 
their  destination.  The  Automatic 
Backup  System  is  currently  available 
in  four  hard-drive  capacities  with  an 
average  price  of  less  than  10  cents 
per  megabyte.  The  4.3GB  model 
costs  $389;  the  6.4GB  model, 

$489;  the  8.1GB  model,  $629; 
and  the  10GB  model,  $689. 

For  more  information,  visit  www. 
cmsperipheralsinc.com  or  call  800 
327-5773. 
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Need  help  fast? 


Silverline 

Technologies 


Need  to  manage  eBusiness,  CRIV1  solutions, 
or  Legacy  Transformation  and  Maintenance? 

Silverline  Technologies  delivers  fast,  high  quality,  cost  effective 
IT  solutions  supported  by  over  1200  dedicated  IT  professionals 
and  SEI  CMM  Level  IV  and  ISO  9001  certified  processes. 
With  development  centers  in  the  US  and  throughout  the  globe,  and 
access  to  an  abundant  pool  of  skilled  resources,  Silverline  has  built  a 
track  record  for  successfully  delivering  mission  critical  applications  to 
Fortune  500  and  major  international  corporations.  Silverline’s 
reputation  for  uncompromising  standards  and  rapid  application 
development  makes  it  the  ideal  IT  solutions  partner  of  choice  for 
clients  on  a  local  or  global  basis.  Find  out  how  Silverline’s 
broad  range  of  services  and  expertise  can  help  your  company 
stay  on  course,  call:  (800)  29SILVER  (800-297-4583). 

Delivering  SOLUTIONS  WITHOUT  BOUNDARIES 


www.silverline.com 


PREDICTIONS 
interactive  television 

21st  Century  TV 

TO  PARAPHRASE  MARK  TWAIN,  reports  of  the  death  of  interactive  television  may 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  New  York  City-based  Jupiter  Communications  predicts  that 
interactive  television  will  make  a  comeback  by  2004,  when  it  will  be  available  in  30  million 
U.S.  households  and  generate  $10  billion  in  revenues  through  a  mixture  of  commerce  and 
advertising.  But  the  21st  century  version  of  interactive  television  won’t  look  much  like  the  one 
that  failed  to  catch  on  in  the  early  1990s. 

Those  pioneering  interactive  TV  trials  failed  largely  because  the  infrastructure  wasn’t  ready: 
No  one  knew  what  kind  of  content  or  services  consumers  would  want,  and  no  one  could  figure 
out  how  to  make  money  from  it.  “If  you  can’t  deliver  video-on-demand  for  less  than  what 
Blockbuster  does  for  renting  a  video,  it’s  not  going  to  sell,”  says  David  Card,  a  Jupiter  senior 
analyst.  Today,  however,  cable  providers  and  satellite  companies  have  begun  rolling  out  the 
needed  infrastructure.  And  America  Online  has  shown  what  kind  of  interactivity  consumers 
want— e-mail,  chat,  shopping  and  other  useful  services.  “Consumer  interactivity  is  about  utility 
and  communications,”  Card  says.  “It  isn’t  about  voting  on  the  outcome  of  a  TV  show." 

What  will  the  interactive  television  experience  look  like  in  2004?  Viewers  won’t  sit  in  front  of 
the  TV  with  a  keyboard  in  their  laps,  nor  will  they  see  interactive  TV  as  a  replacement  for  the 
web.  They  will  be  able  to  see  information  that  supplements  whatever  show  they  are  watching, 
and  maybe  even  do  a  little  impulse  shopping.  “The  dominant  interactive  platform  for  con¬ 
sumers,  as  far  out  as  we  can  see,  is  still  going  to  be  the  PC,"  Card  says.  "But  television  is  going 
to  be  a  lot  more  interesting  than  you  thought.”  -Sari  Kalin 


pretty  solid.  The  only  piece  missing  is 
ISDN,  which  never  came  close  to  beating 
out  IP  packet  routing  as  the  next  commu¬ 
nications  platform.  Some  observers  blame 
the  FCC,  whose  interest  in  promoting 
competition  delayed  standardization,  or 
even  the  breakup  of  AT&T,  which  was 
just  about  to  tackle  ISDN  when  Judge 
Greene  gave  the  company  more  pressing 
matters  to  worry  about.  Most  finger  the 
telcos.  Woody  Benson,  president  and 
CEO  of  MCK  Communications,  which 
sells  remote  access  services,  thinks  the 
constant  drumbeat  of  installation  horror 
stories  traumatized  the  market.  Peter 
Geier,  a  senior  marketing  manager  at 
Eicon  Technology,  a  competitor,  believes 
the  telcos  overplayed  their  pricing.  “They 
saw  ISDN  as  a  premium  service  they 
could  make  money  with  instead  of  just  the 
next  generation  of  voice  service,”  he  said. 
He  believes  the  experience  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  Germany,  suggests  the 
phone  companies  would  have  made  a  lot 
more  from  ISDN  if  they  had  begun 
expecting  to  make  less. 

A  fourth  theory  hits  closer  to  home: 
ISDN  was  slain  by  its  own  hype.  Wide¬ 
spread  enthusiasm  over  it  seduced  the 
phone  companies  into  thinking  they  had 
a  new  microcomputer  industry  by  the  tail. 
They  rushed  in,  but  since  they  had  no 
experience  with  marketing  or  installing 


cutting-edge  technologies  (the  last  big 
innovation  in  phone  service  had  been 
direct  dialing  in  the  ’50s),  they  did  a  poor 
job  on  both.  The  resulting  collapse  in 
expectations  soured  the  market  on  ISDN. 

This  is  unfortunate,  since  ISDN  does  in 
fact  have  several  niche  applications  within 
which  it  works  especially  well.  The  inte¬ 
gration  of  voice  and  data  over  the  same 


connection  can  be  especially  convenient. 
ISPs  are  using  this  feature  to  terminate  calls 
from  56K  modems.  Several  companies, 
including  the  California  Lottery  and  7- 
Eleven,  have  equipped  their  retail  outlets 


with  ISDN  so  that  they  can  gather  contin¬ 
uous  streams  of  data  while  using  the  voice 
side  for  ordinary  telephony.  The  inherently 
high  voice  quality  and  ease  of  call  man¬ 
agement  make  ISDN  a  natural  PBX  tech¬ 
nology.  As  a  result,  ISDN  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  steadily,  if  quietly.  According  to  Geier, 
about  300,000  ISDN  connections  were 
installed  last  year,  pushing  the  total 


U.S.  market  to  about  2  million. 

While  this  is  a  fraction  of  the  market 
that  ISDN  boosters  would  have  expected 
to  see  by  now,  many  industries  would  be 
happy  with  2  million  customers  and  a 
growth  rate  of  15  percent.  Paradoxically, 
however,  some  industry  observers  think 
the  telcos  are  seriously  considering  writing 
off  their  investment  in  the  technology  any¬ 
way.  Charles  Eazor,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Internet  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  observes  that  from  a  telco 
perspective  packet  routing  is  much 
cheaper  and  easier  to  maintain  than  a 
structured,  point-to-point,  reserved  chan¬ 
nel  service  like  ISDN.  His  impression  is 
that  the  prospect  of  these  savings  is  divert¬ 
ing  investments  from  ISDN  infrastructure. 
If  he  is  right,  history  might  yet  conclude 
that  the  telcos  made  two  great  blunders 
in  managing  ISDN:  one  when  they  picked 
it  up  and  one  when  they  put  it  down.  ■ 


Some  industry  observers  think  the 
telcos  are  seriously  considering  writing 
off  their  ISDN  investment. 
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“...Working  in  teams,  adapting  to  change,  knowing  how  to  be  continual, 
independent  learners — these  will  be  even  more  important  in  the  future. 
US  companies  won’t  continue  to  succeed  without  those  kinds  of 
workers.... In  TECH  CORPS,®  I’ve  seen  diverse  companies,  including 

competitors,  come  together  to  boost  education 
through  technology.;.. We’ve  wired  42  schools 
in  Rhode  Island.  Now  the  Internet  is  being 
used  there  everyday.  We  made  that  happen. 

We  made  a  difference....When  companies  get 
involved  in  TECH  CORPS,  their  people  come 
back  recharged. ...TECH  CORPS  is  good  for 
your  company’s  present  and  indispensable 
to  its  future.” 


-j Rodger  B.  Dowdell  Jr. 

Chairman.  President,  CEO 
American  Power  Conversion  Corporation  ( APC ) 
TECH  CORPS  State  Chairman 


TECH  CORPS... technology  volunteers  in  K-12  schools. 

Visit  us  at  www.ustc.org,  e-mail  us  at  info@ustc.org,  or  write  to 

TECH  CORPS,  PO  Box  832,  Sudbury  MA  01776. 


Get  involved! 


Special  Thanks  to  TECH  CORPS  National  Sponsors: 

Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Assoc*  •  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  •  Computerworld*  •  Digital  Equipment  Corp*  •  MCI*  •  MediaOne  •  National  Cable  Television  Assoc. 

©  1998  tech  CORPS  "Founding  Sponsors 


A  Simpler  Time 


UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 
electronic  bill  presentment 


COMPANIES  HAVE  long  anticipated 
the  time  when  billing  would  be  simplified 
and  streamlined  by  electronic  bill  present¬ 
ment  and  payment.  EBPP  holds  particu¬ 
lar  promise  for  industries  such  as  telecom¬ 
munications,  financial  services  and  utili¬ 
ties,  for  which  billing  is  a  big  chunk  of 
their  business  and  a  huge  expense. 

The  typical  cost  of  producing  and  send¬ 
ing  a  statement  by  snail  mail  is  between  90 
cents  and  $1.25,  whereas  an  electronic  bill 
costs  only  25  to  30  cents  to  generate  and 
deliver,  according  to  Marian  Lewandow- 
ski,  vice  president  of  professional  services 
for  The  Xenos  Group,  a  Richmond  Hill, 
Ontario-based  EBPP  service  provider.  He 
adds  that  the  real  savings  for  most  com¬ 
panies  and  customers  will  be  in  making 
payments,  where  the  average  processing 
cost  drops  from  $1.50  to  snail  mail  a 
paper-based  payment  to  a  mere  10  cents 
to  pay  an  e-bill. 

However,  EBPP  technology  has  faced 
significant  barriers  to  widespread  accep¬ 
tance  in  the  United  States.  CIOs  have  been 


reluctant  to  invest  in  it  because  of  the  var¬ 
ious  models  and  platforms  available.  In 
some  models,  users  pay  bills  through  por¬ 
tal  sites  like  Yahoo,  whereas  other  mod¬ 
els  enable  users  to  go  directly  to  a  bank’s 
website  or  to  an  electronic  post  office.  For 
those  models  using  consolidators  such  as 
CheckFree — a  third  party  that  works 
between  the  biller  and  the  payee — CIOs 


have  to  decide  how  much  information  to 
give  them.  For  example,  in  the  “thick  con¬ 
solidator”  model,  the  third  party  has  all 
information  about  customers’  bills,  so  cus¬ 
tomers  deal  directly  with  the  consolidator 
and  never  have  to  go  the  biller’s  site.  But 
the  “thin  consolidator”  model  is  used 
when  a  company  prefers  its  customers 


visit  its  site  when  they  need  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  accounts. 

Selecting  the  right  model  is  difficult, 
agrees  Lewandowski.  “There  is  no  one 
predominant  model,”  he  says,  “and  none 
of  those  models  is  going  to  win  the  day.” 
Lewandowski  believes  that  smart  billers 
will  adopt  all  the  available  models  and  let 
their  customers  select  their  preference. 
That’s  great  news  for  consumers  but  a 
daunting  prospect  for  CIOs. 

An  additional  obstacle  to  implementa¬ 
tion  is  that  unlike  Europe  and  Canada,  the 
United  States  has  not  had  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in  place  to  handle  large-scale  EBPP 
initiatives  and  has  been  plagued  with 
problems,  such  as  integrating  online 
billing  applications  with  legacy  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  dearth  of  strong  web  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  financial  industry.  EBPP 
received  a  boost  last  fall,  however,  when 
Spectrum,  a  joint  venture  between  Chase 
Manhattan,  First  Union  and  Wells  Fargo, 
began  operations.  Spectrum  provides  a 
standards-based,  interoperable  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  EBPP  that  will  bring  the  promise 
of  digital  billing  much  closer  to  reality. 

CIOs  who  are  considering  an  EBPP 
strategy  should  view  the  issue  from  the 
corporate  level  rather  than  as  simply  a 
billing  program,  suggests  Michael  Killen, 
chairman  and  founder  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.- 
based  Killen  &  Associates,  an  e-business 
consultancy.  The  strategy  behind  elec¬ 


tronic  bill  presentment  is  about  multi¬ 
channel  e-business,  marketing  and  cus¬ 
tomer  care,  he  adds.  “CIOs  need  to  think 
about  how  to  support  the  entire  corpora¬ 
tion  in  reaching  out  to  internet  users,” 
says  Killen,  “and  using  that  process  to 
generate  a  competitive  advantage  and  e- 
commerce.”  -Daintry  Duffy 


The  average  processing  cost  drops 
from  $1.50  to  snail  mail  a  paper-based 
payment  to  10  cents  to  pay  an  e-bill. 
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Stay  in  front  with  Ultral60  SCSI.  Some  business  problems  aren't  as  scary  as  they  look.  Like  moving 
terabytes  of  data  fast.  Keeping  up  with  10,000-rpm  drives.  Or  handling  high-performance  servers  running  Windows®  2000. 
■  ||  -  0 - 1  With  Adaptec’s  Ultral60  SCSI  cards  you’ll  be  ready  for  anything. 

wlXl 1 d  At  160  MB/sec.,  Adaptec’s  new  Ultral60  SCSI  card  family  runs  at  twice  the  speed  of  Ultra2  SCSI, 

four  times  that  of  Ultra  Wide  SCSI,  with  no  increase  in  price.  There  is  no  risk  in  migration  because  our 


160  SCSI 


Ultral60  family  is  totally  backward  compatible  with  earlier  generations  of  SCSI.  Our  exclusive  SpeedFlex™  technology 
delivers  maximum  performance  from  both  new  and  narrow  SCSI  devices.  And  you  get  that  legendary  Adaptec  reliability. 

So,  get  in  the  fast  lane  with  twice  the  speed  at  the  same  price  -  at  no  risk.  Act  now  and  specify  any  of  the  four 
new  Ultral60  SCSI  cards  or  visit  us  at  www.adaptec.com/gotscsi2. 
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Unfair  Game 

BY  ANONYMOUS 

CIO  HELL  IS  AN  8-FOOT-BY-6-FOOT  interview  room  with  no 
windows  and  a  door  that  can’t  be  opened  because  the  confer¬ 
ence  table  is  too  large.  In  hell,  CIOs  spend  eternity  interview¬ 
ing  job  applicants  with  the  technical  savvy  of  Jethro  Bodine  and 
the  sensitivity  and  charm  of  John  Rocker  for  positions  that 
the  HR  department  will  never  approve.  In  hell,  resumes  are  165 
pages  long  (not  including  the  applicant’s  arrest  record),  and 
each  candidate  is  accompanied  by  his  agent,  an  angry-looking 
guy  with  a  red,  pointy  tail  sticking  out  of  the  back  of  his  dou¬ 
ble-knit  green  leisure  suit. 

It’s  recruiting  day  at  my  alma  mater,  and  if  these  interview 
rooms  were  any  smaller,  I’d  need  a  license  to  practice  medi¬ 


cine.  I  watch  the  last  candidate  as  he  swaggers  out  of  the  room 
in  his  borrowed-for-interviews  gray  pinstripe  suit  and  too-tight- 
in-the-neck  oxford  shirt  and  wonder  if  he  could  read  my  des¬ 
peration.  Of  course  he  could!  I  hate  this  kid. 

Several  days  each  year,  I  accompany  our  recruiters  here 
in  an  effort  to  keep  my  management  team  energized  and 
focused  on  this  key  activity.  I  have  always  liked  having 
“fresh-out”  college  kids  working  in  the  department.  They’re 
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AAHH,  THE  CORPORATE  PORTAL.  Such  an  easy  way  for  users  to  access  information.  What  most  organizations  don’t  know — until 
it’s  too  late — is  that  keeping  it  up-to-date  is  labor  and  resource  intensive.  Until  now.  Because  with  Portal-in-a-Box!M  Autonomy  has  created  an 
out-of-the-box  solution  so  simple  and  personalized,  it’s  guaranteed  to  be  the  indispensable  fixture  on  every  employee’s  desktop.  Powered  by  a  • 
revolutionary  technology  that  “understands”  text,  Portal-in-a-Box  is  the  first  solution  that  instinctively  makes  sense  of,  categorizes 
and  links  the  voluminous  documents,  e-mails  and  web  pages  produced  everyday.  Then  delivers  relevant 
information,  on  demand,  the  instant  it’s  available.  Best  of  all,  everything’s  automatic.  No  manual  tagging  is  required. 

Want  the  only  corporate  portal  that  delivers  on  its  promise?  Then  visit  www.autonomy.com/portal. 
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full  of  energy  and  ideas,  they  work  like  slaves  and,  unlike 
many  of  their  more  jaded  coworkers,  they’re  generally  really 
glad  to  be  here.  We  used  to  call  these  kids  “Bambis”  because 
there  was  a  time  when  you  could  tell  them  almost  anything, 
and  they’d  look  at  you  with  wide-eyed  astonishment.  Not 
anymore.  Now  Bambi  has  antlers. 


Here’s  a  sample  of  how  my  last  interview  went: 

Me:  You’ve  got  some  terrific  grades  here.  So  tell  me  a  little  about 
yourself  and  what  you’re  looking  for  from  your  first  job. 

Kid:  I  want  to  be  a  director  in  three  or  four  years  and  then  I 
want  to  be  a  vice  president,  but  I’m  willing  to  wait  a  while 
for  that. 

Me:  (what  I  should  have  said):  That’s  real  interesting,  Skippy. 
Now,  read  my  lips.  Director  is  a  title,  not  a  profession.  Do  you 
have  any  passion  at  all  for  information  technology? 

Me:  (what  I  actually  said):  Uh-huh. 

When  exactly  did  the  candidates  take  over? 

Now  more  than  ever,  the  success  or  failure  of  my  organiza¬ 
tion  hangs  on  our  ability  to  recruit  effectively  and,  even  more 
important,  our  ability  to  retain  the  talent  we’ve  got.  While  this 
may  sound  obvious  to  you,  dear  reader,  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
vast  majority  of  managers  in  this  department  are  very,  very  poor 
recruiters.  Furthermore,  there  are  few  companies  (including 
my  own)  where  these  core  competencies  of  recruiting  and  reten¬ 
tion  ever  show  up  on  anyone’s  performance  evaluation.  Quite 
remarkable  when  you  consider  that  an  IT  manager’s  long-term 
success  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  predicted  by  his  or  her  suc¬ 
cess  in  these  areas.  (Once  again,  HR  is  asleep  at  the  switch.) 

There  are  three  immutable  and  unpleasant  truths  about  in¬ 
formation  technology  staffing  and  retention: 

1  Turnover  is  expensive.  As  far  as  I  know,  only  life 
insurance  companies  think  high  employee  turnover  is  a 
good  idea.  I  suppose  that’s  because  an  insurance  sales¬ 
person’s  performance  suffers  pretty  badly  once  he’s  sold  a  pol¬ 
icy  to  each  of  his  relatives  and  run  off  all  his  friends. 

But  for  an  IT  department,  even  low  turnover,  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  has  a  devastating  effect.  At  my  company,  we  estimate 
that  losing  an  employee  costs  our  department  an  average  of 


$78,000.  Sound  high?  Well  it  shouldn’t  when  you  consider 
the  costs  of  recruiting,  on-boarding,  relocation,  signing 
bonuses  and  training,  combined  with  the  lost  productivity 
and  schedule  slippage  on  the  projects  or  tasks  the  individual 
was  working  on.  That’s  all  over  and  above  the  costs  of  burning 
out  the  folks  who  are  left  behind  to  fill  the  gap. 

Furthermore,  losing  even  a  handful  of 
people  can  mean  losing  hundreds  of  per¬ 
son-years  of  accumulated  skill  and  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge.  It’s  unfortunate  that  we 
managers,  not  to  mention  our  sharehold¬ 
ers  and  investors,  don’t  have  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  reckoning  of  the  losses  to  our  com¬ 
panies  whenever  knowledge  workers 
leave.  I’m  sure  it  would  scare  the  hell  out 
of  us.  Perhaps  there  should  be  a  balance 
sheet  write-off  for  human  capital. 

2  Retention  rate  is  the  most  accurate  indicator  of 
the  quality  of  a  department’s  leadership.  Bar¬ 
ring  extraordinary  circumstances  (such  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  a  startup  two  days  before  an  IPO),  good  people 
don’t  leave  managers  they  admire  and  respect  or  job  assign¬ 
ments  they  find  interesting  and  challenging  or  companies  that 
respect  them  as  people  and  professionals.  They  just  don’t.  The 
reason  this  is  such  a  mystery  to  so  many  is  because  very  few 
of  us  have  ever  experienced  this  happy  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  any  extended  period  of  time. 

Poor  and  inexperienced  mangers  like  to  think  that  there  is 
a  difference  somehow  between  “good”  turnover  (employees 
who  are  fired  or  encouraged  to  quit)  and  “bad”  turnover,  and 
that  the  rationale  employees  give  for  leaving  an  organization 
is  the  same  as  the  reason  they  leave.  Managers  who  learn  the 
truth  early  are  destined  to  become  great  CIOs.  The  truth  is 
that  good  turnover  costs  are  usually  higher  than  bad  turnover 
costs  in  severance  packages  and  due  process  enforced  by  HR 
departments. 

Good  turnover  does  not  represent  a  process  working  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  weed  out  poor  performers  but  a  recruiting  and 
screening  process  working  very,  very  poorly.  The  truth  is  that 
the  rationale  for  leaving  given  during  an  exit  interview  is  just 
that,  a  rationale.  The  real  reason  is  probably  some  far  more 
irrational  notion  that  crossed  that  person’s  mind  shortly  before 
the  daily  call  from  the  headhunter.  Sixty  seconds  into  the  con¬ 
versation,  when  the  programmer  says  “tell  me  more,”  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  and  the  search  for  the  rationale  begins. 

My  best,  most  productive,  most  reliable  managers  have, 
far  and  away,  the  highest  retention  rates.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  touch  with  how  each  of  their  people  is  doing  and 
feeling.  They  take  each  resignation  as  a  personal  slap  in  the 


Good  people  don’t  leave  managers  they  admire  and 
respect  or  job  assignments  they  find  interesting 
and  challenging,  or  companies  that  respect  them 
as  people  and  professionals.  They  just  don’t. 
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It's  your  job  to  let  all  your  users  instantly  see  what's  driving 
the  business  across  both  traditional  and  e-business  processes. 
But  that's  not  enough — you  also  need  to  leverage  your  Web 
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while  delivering  a  consistent,  integrated  view  of  the  entire 
enterprise.  And  oh  yeah,  you  need  to  do  all  this  in  Web  time. 
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face.  They  believe  that  smart  people  can  be  taught  anything 
except  to  be  smart  and  that  when  people  are  given  roles 
and  tasks  they  are  interested  in,  they  will  perform  miracles 
that  return  far  more  in  value  than  the  training,  time  and 
money  invested  in  them.  They  know  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
see  the  warts  on  the  people  we  know  than  the  ones  on  the 


3  A  recruiting  job  is  harder  than  any  IT  job  on  my 
organization  chart.  Even  for  people  who  like  it, 
recruiting  is  hard  work.  IT  professionals  are  not  nat¬ 
ural  recruiters,  and  the  reason  is  simple.  Recruiting  is  sales. 
Salespeople  are  extroverts.  Most  IT  people  are  not. 

If  you  don’t  believe  me,  just  get  stuck  in  an  elevator  with 


We  pay  premiums  for  contractors  and  consultants  that  suck  our  budgets  dry, 
arrest  the  development  of  our  organizations'  internal  capabilities  and  cause  us 
to  place  the  future  well-being  of  our  company  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
have  no  emotional  stake  or  connection  to  the  business. 


candidates  we  just  spent  an  hour  with.  They  know  that 
some  warts  can  be  fixed  and  some  they’ll  just  have  to  live 
with  for  the  sake  of  holding  onto  a  valuable  performer.  My 
best,  most  productive,  most  reliable  managers  lead  from 
their  hearts,  not  from  their  heads. 


a  Fortran  programmer  sometime  and  then  spend  the  next  two 
hours  holding  up  both  ends  of  the  conversation. 

We  bring  this  on  ourselves.  We  hire  entry-level  people,  and 
if  their  career  progresses  in  anything  resembling  a  normal 
way,  they  will  work  as  individual  contributors  for  perhaps 
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DATA 


six  or  seven  years.  During  these  formative  years  we  encourage 
and  reward  people  who  stay  in  their  cubicles,  keep  their  heads 
glued  to  their  monitors  and  show  no  interest  whatsoever  in  a 
healthy  balance  of  work  and  life.  Then,  if  they  prove  to  be 
good  programmers,  we  make  them  managers  and  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  they  have  no  people  skills. 

In  a  cause-and-effect  world,  this  drives  a  lot  of  the  success 
the  independent  contractor  industry  has  enjoyed  over  the  last 
10  or  15  years.  It’s  far  easier  to  “order”  a  programmer  as  one 
might  order  a  pizza  than  to  sell  someone  on  joining  the  orga¬ 
nization.  If  I  had  a  nickel  for  every  time  someone  told  me  that 
we’ve  hired  contractors  because  the  talent  simply  isn’t  out 
there,  I’d  have  a  ton  of  shiny  metal  that  wouldn’t  cover  the 
cost  of  even  a  day’s  worth  of  a  contractor’s  time.  We  pay  pre¬ 
miums  for  contractors  and  consultants  that  suck  our  budgets 
dry,  arrest  the  development  of  our  organizations’  internal 
capabilities  and  cause  us  to  place  the  future  well-being  of  our 
company  in  the  hands  of  people  who  have  no  emotional  stake 
or  connection  to  the  business. 

Lately,  we’ve  started  a  program  where  every  person  in  the 
department  who  is  about  to  be  promoted  from  an  individual 
contributor  role  to  a  team  manager  is  sent  off  on  a  six-month 


assignment  as  an  IT  recruiter  reporting  to  a  member  of  the  HR 
support  staff.  In  every  case,  the  new  manger  returns  to  the 
department  far  better  prepared  to  take  on  the  challenge  and 
profoundly  humbled  to  learn  that  there  are  harder  ways  to 
make  a  living  than  IT. 

The  kid  in  the  borrowed  suit  closes  the  door  behind  him 
as  he  heads  to  his  next  interview  down  the  hall  with  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  ours.  Sitting  here  in  this  vertical  coffin,  I  write  a 
note  to  our  “real”  recruiters  that  we  should  bring  him  to  the 
home  office  for  another  round.  We’ll  probably  make  him  an 
offer,  at  a  starting  salary  higher  than  what  I  made  my  first  12 
years  out  of  college.  As  demand  continues  to  outrun  supply  for 
at  least  the  next  five  or  10  years,  and  barring  any  catastrophic 
economic  collapse,  there’s  little  doubt  that  he’ll  be  given  a 
director’s  title  far  sooner  than  he’s  ready.  I  hope  it  turns  out 
to  be  as  wonderful  as  he  imagines  it  to  be,  and  I  wish  him  luck. 

I  wish  us  all  a  lot  of  luck  because,  with  Skippy  at  the  helm, 
we’re  going  to  need  it.  QE] 


Anonymous  has  been  a  CIO  at  household  name  companies  in  various 
industries  for  over  12  years.  Send  your  recruiting  war  stories  to 
confidential@cio.com. 


The  companies  who  put  information  to  work  in  new  ways  are 
the  ones  who  will  succeed  time  after  time.  If  you’re  driven  to 
be  among  them,  it’s  essential  to  have  the  right  communications 
provider  -  one  who  has  an  intelligent  network  architecture, 
high-speed  capabilities,  and  leading-edge  technology  solutions. 
And  if  your  provider  also  shares  your  vision  and  has  the  ability 
to  take  you  as  far  as  you  want  to  go,  nobody  can  beat  you. 

Let  it  rip. 


That’s  Electric  Lightwave. We’re  a  nationally  acclaimed  Internet 
backbone  provider,  with  high-speed  national  data  and  longhaul 
networks  -  all  engineered  to  accommodate  our  customers’ 
most  aggressive  goals. With  our  broadband  network  capabilities, 
there’s  no  limit  in  sight. 

The  point  is  this:The  strength  of  your  company  is  in  its 
ability  to  keep  up  with  your  customers’  voracious  appetite 
for  information. To  talk  to  a  high-octane  provider,  call  us 
at  1-800-9-TRY-ELI.  Or  go  to  www.ell.net  today. 
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CIOs  face  difficult  decisions  when  ac¬ 
quiring  software  for  their  businesses.  They 
deal  with  enough  technical  and  market  deci¬ 
sions  without  adding  a  confusing  legal 
environment. 

The  basic  laws  governing  sales  and  com¬ 
mon  contracts  do  not  fit  software  transac¬ 
tions.  There  is  hope,  though.  UCITA  is  the 
first  balanced  set  of  rules,  relying  on  the  famil¬ 
iar  commercial  law,  for  these  transactions. 

Most  software  contracts  are  licensing  con¬ 
tracts,  which  makes  sense  for  software  transactions.  Software 
is  too  easily  copied,  which  presents  a  threat  to  its  economic 
value.  Software  is  never  static.  Intellectual  property  rights  and 
update  and  service  obligations  are  involved.  The  license  cov¬ 
ers  all  the  problems  and  characteristics  of  these  transactions. 

UCITA  provides  basic  rules  for  licensing 
computer  information.  Under  UCITA,  a  CIO 
will  better  understand  licenses  because  UCITA 
clearly  states  contract  rules  and  remedies  for 
breach  of  contract.  It  determines  when  the 
contract  governs  (mostly)  as  opposed  to  when 
statutory  rules  apply.  Clear  law  means  better 
legal  advice  and  better  contracts. 

While  UCITA  has  been  controversial,  you 
must  carefully  consider  the  criticisms,  some  of 
which  are  serious  misreadings.  American 
business  has  been  well  served  by  the  rules  that 
govern  sales  of  goods  and  leases  of  personal 
property.  Freedom  of  contract  is  primary. 

UCITA  adapts  those  familiar  rules  to  software  transactions.  Which  side  of  the  debate  are  you  on?  Visit  comment.cio.com 
Your  businesses  already  buy  and  sell  goods  under  similar  legal  and  make  your  thoughts  known.  Send  column  ideas  to 
principles.  UCITA  will  serve  your  interests  just  as  well.  ■  faceoff@cio.com.  Edited  by  Meg  Mitchell. 


A  controversial  law  to  govern 
software  contracts  and  access 
to  <®ine  information  is  being 
introduced  in  state  legislatures. 
Called  the  Uniform  Computer 
Information  Transactions  Act 
(UCITA),  this  proposed  law  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  (NCCUSL). 


If  users  don’t  take  action  against 

UCITA,  they  could  find  their  soft¬ 
ware  providers  suddenly  outfitted 
with  new  legal  armor,  more  imper¬ 
vious  than  ever  to  their  concerns 
and  complaints. 

To  snooker  legislators,  the 
NCCUSL  has  produced  a  white 
paper  with  hyperbole  such  as: 

“UCITA  is  a  uniform  law  that  is 
urgently  needed  if  we  are  to  keep  this  country’s  economic  engine 
running.”  But  the  huge  growth  in  technology  recently  was 
accomplished  without  the  benefit  of  UCITA.  The  nation’s  econ¬ 
omy  will  not  rise  or  fall  because  of  this  law,  but  it  could  make 
things  worse  for  large  and  small  software  customers,  already 
concerned  about  poor  quality  and  vendor  unresponsiveness. 

“Click.  That’s  the  sound  of  another  American.. .agreeing  to 
surrender  his  or  her  rights.”  That’s  how  USA  Today  began  a 
story  about  UCITA,  capturing  its  central  feature — explicitly 
validating  click-wrap  and  shrink-wrap  “contracts,”  in  which 
the  terms  are  either  in  the  box  or  embedded  in  software  and 
first  available  for  reading  on  delivery  of  the  product. 

Under  ordinary  contract  law,  which  governs  software  acqui¬ 
sitions,  click-wrap  and  shrink-wrap  terms  are  of  doubtful 
enforceability.  If  something  goes  wrong  with  a  product,  in  most 
states  the  producer  can’t  count  on  its  terms  governing,  so  it  is 
therefore  more  likely  to  settle  a  dispute. 

NCCUSL  claims  UCITA  is  based  on  “free¬ 
dom  of  contract,”  but  that  means  both  parties 
agreeing  to  terms  they  want.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  call  UCITA  regulation  on  behalf 
of  producers,  making  it  easier  for  software 
companies  to  dictate  terms  to  their  customers. 
With  click-wrap  given  clear  legal  protection, 
producers  would  only  increase  their  use  of  it 
and  be  less  willing  to  negotiate  or  settle,  even 
with  big  customers.  Information  executives 
should  encourage  their  companies  to  join  the 
growing  opposition  to  UCITA.  ■ 
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Q  I  of  6  who  started  a  $520  million  software  company. 

O  Oversees  12  teams  of  developers. 

O  Remembers  when  programs  were  Version  1.0. 

Q  Network  down  for  4!/£  minutes  while 
searching  for  technician. 
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Building  Bridges 
Platforms  Matter 
Making  Systems  Smarter 


Ending 
the  User-IS 
Cold  War 


BY  RUFFIN  VEAL  III 

LET’S  CLARIFY  ONE  THING  before  we  begin.  User  departments 
do  not  hate  the  IS  department.  They  do  however  find  us  to  be 
generally  unresponsive  to  their  needs  and  concerns.  This  may 
be  due  to  our  own  arrogance  or  their  lack  of  understanding. 
Nevertheless,  be  it  fact  or  perception,  the  result  is  sometimes  a 
relationship  of  mere  tolerance. 

My  26  years  as  an  IS  professional  have  given  me  some 
insight  into  the  reasons  for  such  mutual  animosity.  Ready  or 
not,  here  they  are:  the  IS  department’s  lack  of  emphasis  on 
being  service  oriented  and  the  IS  professional’s  lack  of  emphasis 
on  people  skills. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  are  not  service  oriented  or  that  we 
totally  lack  the  skills  necessary  to  relate  to  our  fellow  beings? 
No.  But  we  do  not  emphasize  their  necessity  in  our  everyday 
work  environment.  This  responsibility  falls  on  IS  management. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  dominant  personality  type  in 
our  profession  can  be  classified  as  introverted.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  Standard  Dictionary  defines  an  introverted  person  as: 
“One  who  is  sober,  reserved  and  withdrawn.”  We  as  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  tend  to  be  more  concerned  with  Microsoft’s  latest 


release  of  the  Windows  operating  system  than  with  the  business 
problems  and  concerns  of  our  users. 

IS  management  must  be  held  accountable  for  defining  and 
enforcing  our  true  purpose  within  the  business  community:  to 
help  our  users  achieve  their  business  goals  through  the  use  of 
information  technology.  Management  must  realize  and  believe 
that  the  responsibility  for  open  and  effective  communication 
with  user  groups  is  a  two-way  street  that  should  be  constructed 
and  maintained  by  the  IS  department.  We  must  be  bridge 
builders  who  understand  that  communication  among  depart-  t 
ments  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  success.  | 

We  need  to  add  elements  to  our  definition  of  the  successful,  ? 
competent  IS  professional.  In  our  hiring  process,  IS  manage-  “ 
ment  should  evaluate  prospects  not  only  on  their  technical  | 
expertise  but  also  on  their  social  IQ — their  level  of  sophistica-  £ 

Z> 

tion  with  respect  to  social  interaction.  We  need  people  who  =j 
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have  technical  know-how  mixed  with  diplomatic  and  sales¬ 
manship  skills.  We  need  people  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
interface  with  user  departments  not  only  as  technological  advis¬ 
ers  but  as  business  partners  as  well. 

I  place  a  lot  of  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  IS- 
user  relationship  on  the  IS  department.  The  reason  for  this  is 
quite  simple.  The  IS  department  knows  what’s  going  on  with 
respect  to  information  technology,  and  the  user  community, 
for  the  most  part,  does  not.  We  must  assume  the  role  of  men¬ 
tors  toward  the  user  community.  True  mentors  do  not  belittle 
or  alienate  their  proteges  but  have  an  innate  understanding  of 


the  learning  curve  they  must  negotiate  and  the  anxieties  they 
encounter.  We  must  provide  the  users  with  the  facts  necessary 
to  make  prudent  information  systems  decisions  without  undue 
criticism  or  unfair  comparisons  to  ourselves.  We  must  be  per¬ 
sonable,  approachable  and  responsive.  The  user  should  be 
treated  as  a  valued  customer  on  whom  our  livelihood  depends. 
These  attitudes  will  work  wonders  in  closing  the  rift  between  IS 
and  its  user  communities.  BE 


Ruffin  Veal  III  is  the  IS  associate  manager  for  Ramsey  County  iri  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


The  Folly 
of  Platform 
Independence 


BY  WILLIAM  F.  ZACHMANN 


IT’S  BEEN  FASHIONABLE  in  recent  years  to  deny  the  importance 
of  fundamental  IT  hardware  and  software  platform  choices. 
According  to  the  popular  wisdom  of  the  day,  one  ought  not 
be  too  concerned  about  underlying  platform  choices  but  to 
concentrate  instead  on  “solutions.” 

This,  like  so  much  other  so-called  popular  wisdom,  is  far 
more  popular  than  it  is  wise.  Senior  IT  executives  who  uncrit¬ 
ically  accept  claims  that  platform  choices  do  not  really  matter 
are  sure  to  pay  significantly  more  to  get  significantly  less  value 
in  systems  for  their  organizations.  The  truth  is  that  platform 
choices  are  among  the  most  critical  choices  CIOs  make. 

The  crux  of  the  argument  that  basic  hardware  and  software 
platform  choices  do  not  really  matter  lies  with  three  seemingly 
plausible  yet  thoroughly  misleading  claims.  The  first  claim 
asserts  that  senior  IT  management  should  concentrate  on  solu¬ 
tions  and  leave  the  rest  to  technicians.  The  second  claim  holds 
that  various  forms  of  middleware  make  underlying  hardware 
and  software  platforms  irrelevant.  The  third  claim  states  that 
the  cost  of  basic  hardware  and  software  platforms  is  such  a 
small  proportion  of  total  IT  spending  that  it  really  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  which  platforms  are  used. 

It  is  true  that  an  organization  really  needs  solutions  in  the 


form  of  information  systems  that  enable  it  to  compete  in  a 
rapidly  changing  environment.  It’s  not  true,  however,  that  solu¬ 
tions  are — or  can  be — developed  wholly  independent  of  the 
particular  hardware  and  software  contexts  that  enable  them. 

All  too  often  the  devil  is  in  the  details.  The  details  of  what 
can  or  cannot  be  done  with  a  systems  project  and — even  more 
important — how  easily  and  how  speedily  it  can  be  done,  will 
depend  very  much  on  the  specific  hardware  and  software  plat¬ 
forms  used.  Repeating  the  solutions  mantra  to  the  exclusion 
of  careful  consideration  of  platform  choices  is  a  sure  way  to 
fall  prey  to  those  devils. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  growing  range  for  so-called  middle¬ 
ware  options.  They  range  from  basic  standards  like  HTML 
web  interfaces,  through  common  frameworks  like  object- 
oriented  development  and  relational  databases,  to  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  would-be  inter-enterprise  standards  based  upon  XML 
and  the  various  proposed  business  object  library  standards. 
There  are  certainly  constructive  opportunities  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  of  these. 

To  imagine  that  one  can  do  so  at  the  enterprise  level,  to  the 
exclusion  of  basic  platform  choices  is  folly.  First  of  all,  none 
truly  offers,  or  will  offer  anytime  soon,  a  comprehensive  frame¬ 
work  for  information  systems  for  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 
Many  promise  to  do  so,  but  none  actually  delivers  on  the 
promise.  Even  the  best  contain  a  considerable  dose  of  snake 
oil  and  promised  “miracle  cures”  for  your  IT  ills  that  they 
have  no  real  ability  to  deliver. 

When  you  get  down  to  it,  the  practical  implementation  of 
systems  built  on  some  sort  of  middleware  still  depends  upon 
the  real  capabilities  of  the  underlying  hardware  and  software 
platforms  on  which  they  rest.  Systems  built  entirely  on  sup¬ 
posedly  higher-level,  allegedly  platform-independent  middle¬ 
ware  are  systems  with  their  feet  planted  firmly  in  the  clouds. 

The  third  claim — that  basic  hardware  and  platform  costs 
do  not  matter — is  as  self-serving  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro¬ 
mote  it  aggressively  as  it  is  wrong.  It  is  analogous  to  the  equally 
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And  it  can  blow  a  nasty  hole  in  the  side  of  your  company.  The  most  innocent-looking  e-mail 
can  be  a  silent  letter  bomb. 

E-mail  can  circulate  offensive  content  and  get  you  sued.  Or  deliver  your  trade  secrets  to  your 
competitors.  It  can  cripple  your  network  with  spam,  huge  files  and  viruses.  And  sink  employee 
productivity  to  a  new  low. 

Content  Technologies  enables  you  to  work  in  the  e-wor 
content  security.  Find  out  how  to  defuse  dangerous  e-mail  and 
Internet  content  -  before  it  sends  you  into  damage  control. 


Get  a  free  evaluation  copy  of  our  MIMEsweeper  software 
along  with  our  "Guide  to  Content  Security"  CD. 

www.contenttechnologies.com/ads  (888)  888-6883 
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ridiculous  claim  that,  for  practical  purposes,  communications 
bandwidth  might  as  well  be  considered  infinite  and  free.  Hard¬ 
ware  and  software  platforms  are  not  free.  There  are  substan¬ 
tially  different  costs  associated  with  different  platform  choices, 
not  only  direct  costs  but  much  greater  indirect  costs  as  well. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  most  aggressive  advocates  of  the 
“platforms  do  not  matter”  argument  are  also  the  IT  vendors 
that  are  trying  to  peddle  the  most  expensive  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  platforms  on  the  market  today:  IBM,  Sun,  Oracle  and 
other  vendors  currently  under  the  guns  of  Microsoft  Windows 
NT/2000’s  advance  into  the  enterprise  on  Intel  servers. 


Stripped  of  the  abstractions  that  disguise  it,  what  the  “plat¬ 
forms  do  not  matter”  crowd  is  really  saying  is:  Do  not  use 
Microsoft  Windows  NT/2000  on  Intel-based  servers.  Instead, 
keep  paying  us  traditional  premium  prices  for  old-line  IBM 
mainframe  and  semi-proprietary  Unix-based  midrange  servers. 

For  any  enterprise  that  really  wants  to  get  the  best  value 
and  best  results  in  industrial-strength  information  systems 
today,  that  is  not  very  good  advice.  HE] 


William  F.  Zachmann  is  president  of  Canopus  Research,  an  IT  market 
research  and  analysis  firm  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 


Smarter 

Business 

BY  MERV  ADRIAN 

THROUGHOUT  ITS  HISTORY  as  a  unit  of  corporate  organization, 
information  technology  has  functioned  like  a  two-stroke 
engine:  First  we  do  production,  then  decision  support.  In  plain 
English,  first  we  make  systems  work — payroll,  billing,  ship¬ 
ping — and  then  we  figure  out  what  happened.  Until  today, 
this  model  has  served  us  well. 

But  it’s  time  to  move  beyond  this  serial  model  to  one  where 
these  activities  run  in  parallel.  “Business  Intelligence”  systems 
examine  what  happened  after  the  fact:  Who  were  the  top  five 
salespeople,  which  products  turned  over  fastest  and  so  on. 
They  predict  the  past,  always  lagging  behind  the  curve.  That 
mind-set  will  not  help  us  drive  new  business  opportunities, 
create  new  markets  or  uncover  competitive  advantages. 

What  we  need  instead  are  “Intelligent  Business”  systems  that 
understand  and  optimize  the  present — and  predict  the  future — 
so  that  we  can  leverage  its  implications.  And  we  need  these 
systems  today,  because  today’s  successful  competitors  no  longer 
follow  the  “transactions  first,  decision  support  second”  model. 

Let’s  look  at  how  profiling  (the  collection  of  information 
about  a  user  as  an  exemplar  of  a  category)  and  personaliza¬ 
tion  (the  development  of  behavior-based,  unique  informa¬ 
tion  about  individuals)  work  together  on  a  successful  e-com¬ 
merce  site. 

During  your  first  online  visit  to  your  favorite  bookseller, 
you  provided  personal  information.  The  vendor  stored  that 
data,  compared  it  to  purchased  demographic  information  and 


categorized  you  according  to  credit-worthiness,  likely  prefer¬ 
ences,  price  sensitivity  and  so  on.  You  described  yourself  as 
an  erudite  reader  with  a  fondness  for  19th  century  European 
histories,  poetry  and  Mozart.  This  profile  drives  specific  offers 
to  you  the  next  time  you  log  on.  Classic  decision  support — 
multiple  file  lookups,  joins,  decision  trees  and  retrieval  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  prices — is  based  on  your  profile.  No  transactions  have 
yet  taken  place  in  this  interaction.  Sophisticated  model?  No, 
it’s  already  old  hat. 

It’s  the  next  level  that  requires  data  of  a  new  kind — click- 
stream  data  describing  what  you  actually  do  on  the  site.  It’s  a 
step  beyond  point-of-sale  information  because  it’s  personalized; 
in  fact,  it’s  behavioral  analysis.  More  sophisticated  tools,  with 
larger  volumes  of  data  and  complex  weightings,  are  employed. 
In  our  example,  it  turns  out  that  your  behavior  is  not  as  sophis¬ 
ticated  as  your  self-image — you’ve  been  buying  cheap  adven¬ 
ture  novels,  cartoon  collections  and  heavy  metal  music.  (Let’s 
be  kind  and  assume  your  teenage  son  has  been  logging  on  as 
you.)  If  the  system  is  well  designed,  it  will  give  more  weight  to 
your  behavior  than  to  your  profile,  leading  to  more  sales. 

The  effort  to  achieve  such  sophistication  is  driving  radical 
change  in  tools  and  architectures.  Data  mining  capabilities  are 
moving  into  databases  to 
support  sophisticated, 
active  decision  process¬ 
ing  that  leverages  the 
information  infrastruc¬ 
tures  built  in  the  data 
warehousing  wave.  Portals  facilitate  the  parallel  streams  of 
decision  support  with  transactions  in  a  way  that  rejects  the 
two-stroke  model.  If  you  are  not  investigating  these  technolo¬ 
gies,  you’re  falling  behind.  Make  this  year  the  turning  point,  and 
abandon  the  old  model  before  you  are  as  obsolete  as  it  is.  E0 


Do  you  have  an  opinion  you 
would  like  to  express?  Let 
Senior  Editor  Megan  Santosus 
know  at  santosus@cio.com. 


Merv  Adrian  is  vice  president  of  Giga  Information  Group,  a  research  and 
consulting  firm  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
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Digital  Security 

I  RECENTLY  CHAIRED  a  committee  of  educators  and  business  exec¬ 
utives  who  reviewed  the  computer  science  and  information 
technology  courses  offered  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  major  finding 
of  the  group  was  that  while  the  enrollment  in  IT  courses  was 
soaring  (that’s  good),  the  system  sorely  lacked  enough  quali¬ 
fied  professors  to  handle  the  added  course  load  (not  so  good). 
The  committee’s  recommendation:  The  business  community 
has  to  get  involved  in  the  IT  education  of  the  citizens  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

Several  weeks  after  submitting  the  report,  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  listen  to  Stan  Davis,  a  senior  research  fellow  at  The 
Ernst  &  Young  Center  for  Business  Innovation.  In  his  keynote 
presentation  at  an  industry  event,  Davis  ratcheted  up  the  call 
to  business.  His  point:  The  public  education  system  in  Amer¬ 
ica  cannot  survive  in  the  21st  century  without  the  strong, 
proactive  involvement  of  the  business  community. 

According  to  research  by  Vanderbilt  University,  the  digital 
divide  in  America  is  getting  wider  and  deeper.  The  question 
our  industry  needs  to  answer  is,  Are  we  going  to  allow  our 
country  to  become  divided  by  those  who  know  how  to  use 
technology  and  those  who  do  not?  Those  who  have  access  to 
technology  and  those  who  do  not? 

President  Clinton  soon  will  lead  a  tour  of  impoverished 
America  and  call  for  a  plethora  of  federally  funded  programs  to 


make  the  digital  divide  less  deep  and  less  wide.  But  that’s  not 
the  answer.  Stan  Davis  has  it  right:  If  we  truly  want  America 
to  have  a  technologically  literate  citizenry,  we,  the  leaders  of  this 
wonderful  e-business  revolution,  must  make  the  time  to  ensure 
all  Americans  have  the  opportunity  to  participate. 

Enabling  more  Americans  to  use  a  computing  device  makes 
strong  business  sense,  and  not  just  for  those  companies  that 
sell  technology  equipment.  Think  of  it:  You  spend  most  of 
your  waking  hours  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  integrate  your 
e-business  initiatives  with  your  customers,  your  partners,  your 
legacy  systems.  If  more  potential  customers  and  prospects 
know  how  to  use  technology  to  buy  your  goods  and  services, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  you  will  have  more  opportunities  to 
sell  to  them.  What  good  is  it  to  be  building  this  wonderful  dig¬ 
ital  world  if  half  of  society  has  no  means  to  access  it? 

Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Delta  Air  Lines  are  taking  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  Both  companies  recently  announced  that 
they’re  going  to  give  all  of  their  employees  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  and  internet  access  for  their  home.  These  companies 
seem  intent  on  giving  their  employees  some  “digital  security.” 
Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  Ford  and  Delta  encouraged  employees 
who  are  already  wired  at  home  to  donate  their  PC  to  a  school, 
library  or  church? 

Do  you  think  programs  like  this  are  a  good  idea?  Do  you 
buy  into  the  thought  that  our  country  needs  a  program  of  dig¬ 
ital  security  to  ensure  equal  access  to  technology?  CIOs  have 
to  get  on  society’s  digital  playing  field  and  start  calling  the 
plays.  Got  an  idea  on  how  to  do  it?  Send  it  along  to  me  at 
gbeacb@cio.  com . 
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The  right  theory.  The  wrong  application. 

With  software,  it  happens  all  the  time.  Applications  don’t  live  up  to  your  expectations,  because  people  don’t  use 
them.  We’ve  created  an  integrated  suite  of  business  intelligence  tools  that  work  the  way  people  work.  Not  the  way 
computers  work.  Intuitive.  Uncomplicated.  The  data  becomes  personally  relevant.  It  gets  put  to  work.  It’s  all  in  our 
new  white  paper  on  righting  business  intelligence  wrongs.  See  it.  You’ll  believe  it.  www.sterling.com/eurekasuite/6 


EUREKA 


Suite 
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Business  intelligence  done  right. 
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TO  PERSONALIZE  AND  INTEGRATE  00R  E-BUSINESS : 


THE  CUSTOMER, 


THE  CUSTOMER,  THE  CUSTOMER." 


In  1999,  hpshopping.com  ranked  as  one  of  the  top  computer  retail  sites  on  the  Web.*  And  it’s  no  wonder. 


Thanks  to  the  power  of  BroadVision,  the  leader  in  personalized  e-business  applications,  hpshopping.com 


is  able  to  integrate  and  Web-enable  key  business  operations  to  create  a  one-to-one  customer  shopping 


experience.  From  integrated  call  center  support  to  configuring  build-to-order  PCs  in  SAP  to  FedEx 


distribution  and  tracking,  BroadVision  serves  as  the  unifying  application  across  the  hpshopping.com 


enterprise.  So  how  happy  are  hpshopping.com  customers?  With  more  than  600%  annual 


Web  revenue  growth  and  a  97.5%  customer  approval  rating,  we’ll  let  you  be  the  judge. 


*  PC  Computing,  July  1999 


Mike  Bridge 

Chief  Technology  Officer 
hpshopping.com  '■'% 


Realize  the  return  on  your  Internet  investment.  Call  BroadVision  at 
1-888-377-7330  ext.  1  or  visit  www.broadvision.com/hp/  to  learn  more, 
and  to  find  out  how  you  can  receive  a  free  copy  of  The  One-To-One  Manager, 
the  latest  book  by  best-selling  authors,  Don  Peppers  and  Martha  Rogers. 


BROADVISION 

Personalizing  e-Business' 


©  1999,  BroadVision,  Inc.  BroadVision  is  a  registered  trademark  of  BroadVision,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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in  Future  Issues 

IT  Staffing  Challenges 

Are  your  IT  employees  quitting  their 
jobs  or  quitting  their  bosses?  Find 
out  how  employee  retention  at  your 
company  could  be  a  function  of  the 
CIO  and  what  can  be  done  to  stop 
employee  exodus. 

Should  You  Dotcom? 

With  dotcom  opportunities  knocking 
on  many  doors  and  headhunters  con¬ 
tinually  calling  looking  for  talented 
folks  to  join  startups,  CIOs  need  to  do 
their  research  and  carefully  weigh 
several  factors  beyond  stock  options 
when  considering  making  such  a  move. 

LawoflT 

Will  you  be  able  to  avoid  IT  liability? 
CIOs  in  today’s  marketplace  need  to 
know  how  to  properly  navigate  issues 
like  intellectual  property,  copyrights, 
patents,  internet  taxation  and  cyber¬ 
liability.  Learn  what  you  need  to  know 
to  protect  your  company  and  yourself. 

Executive  Programs 

The  xNet  Consortium 

March  29-31,  2000  •  Monterey  Plaza 
Hotel  Monterey,  Calif. 

The  xNet  Consortium  is  a  forum 
where  people  involved  with  intranet, 
extranet  and  internet  initiatives  meet  to 
share  ideas,  identify  current  best  prac¬ 
tices  and  anticipate  future  strategies  in 
an  informal,  interactive  environment. 

The  upcoming  spring  meeting 
features  a  special  presentation  by  Bill 
Price,  vice  president  of  customer  service 
at  Amazon.com,  who  discusses  the 
infrastructure  and  strategy  used  in 


creating  the  most  successful  online 
business  and  customer  experiences. 

For  more  information,  call  800 
355-0246  or  visit  www.cio.com/xnet. 

CIO  Perspectives 
Conference 

The  Face  of  the  Now  Economy 

April  16-19,  2000  •  Ritz-Carlton  • 

Naples,  Fla. 

Attendees  will  learn  strategies  to  survive 
“Corporate  Darwinism”  by  developing 
new  business  models,  by  managing  and 
leveraging  intellectual  capital,  and  by 
evolving  to  survive  and  thrive  in  the 
information  age — and  beyond. 

Contact  CIO  at  800  366-0246,  visit 
our  website  at  www.cio.com/ 
conferences  or  e-mail  CIO  Executive 
Programs  at  registrar@cio.com. 

The  Second  Annual 
CIO  ioo  Symposium 

August  13-16,  2000  •  Hotel  del  Coronado 
San  Diego 

The  CIO  100  Symposium,  an  annual 
program  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
CIO  100  Special  Issue  of  CIO  maga¬ 
zine,  recognizes  leadership  and  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  technology,  informa¬ 
tion  management  and  organizational 
development,  and  honors  the  outstand¬ 
ing  achievements  of  100  industry¬ 
leading  enterprises. 

This  year’s  CIO  100  will  recognize 
and  honor  those  companies  who  are 
leaders  in  the  rapidly  changing  and 
increasingly  vital  arena  of  customer 
service. 

For  more  information,  call  800  355- 
0246  or  e-mail  CIO  Executive 
Programs  at  registrar@cio.com. 


Awake 
At  Night? 


Find  the  ideas 
and  information 
you  need  in  CIO’s 
online  Research 
Centers 

The  CIO  Executive 

Information  and  insights  about  the  role 
of  the  CIO. 

www.  cio.  com/forums/executive 

Knowledge  Management 

Find  out  how  to  learn  what  other  people 

in  your  organization  know. 

www.  cio.  com/forums/knowledge 

Human  Behavior 
and  the  Web 

Does  technology  change  the  way  people 
act  in  the  workplace? 
www.cio.com/forums/behavior 

Leadership 

Are  you  the  leader  you  need  to  be? 
www.  cio.  com/forums/leadership 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 
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“...Today,  children  need  to  learn  how  to  access  new  information  instead 
of  simply  memorizing  things. ...When  our  school  tapped  into  the  ’Net,  our 
students  began  to  see  learning  as  an  adventure  instead  of  a  chore. ...We 
couldn’t  have  done  it  on  our  own. ...TECH  CORPS®  made  it  so  simple, 

from  the  wiring  to  the  teacher  training....Even 
those  of  us  who  were  technophobes  ended  up 
enthusiastic. ...The  community  saw  they  can  make 
a  difference.  Now  our  volunteer  support  is  up 
even  in  areas  outside  of  technology.  So  is  staff 
morale....Now  we  realize  how  much  support  there 
is  for  public  schools,  even  among  people  without 
children.  TECH  CORPS  made  people  see  how 
much  their  involvement  can  accomplish.” 

Principal,  Kenilworth  Elementary  School 
Washington  D.C. 

TECH  CORPS... technology  volunteers  in  K-12  schools. 

Visitusatwww.ustc.org.e-mailusatinfo@ustc.org,  or  write  to 

TECH  CORPS,  PO  Box  832,  Sudbury  MA  01776.  Get  involved! 


Special  Thanks  to  TECH  CORPS  National  Sponsors: 

Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Assoc*  •  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  •  Computerworld*  •  Digital  Equipment  Corp*  •  MCI*  •  MediaOne  •  National  Cable  Television  Assoc. 

©  1998  TECH  CORPS  *  Founding  Sponsors 
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With  Technology,  Knowledge  and  Vision  at  the  Definitive  Networking  Even 


E-business 


Web 

Acceleration 


Outsourcing 


VPNs 


NETWPRLD INTEROP 

CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBITION  |  LAS  VEGAS  Nay  7-12,  2000 


In  the  new  economy,  your  company 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  network  infra¬ 
structure  and  services.  The  key  to 
survival — and  success — is  constant 
innovation;  meet  your  immediate 
technology  needs  to  advance  your 
business  goals  at  NetWorld+Interop. 


Learn  to  maximize  the  value  of  IT  in 
the  2-day  Strategic  Interop  confer¬ 
ence,  part  of  800+  hours  of  world 
class  education.  Meet  650+  leading 
vendors  and  start-ups  with  solutions  to 
help  you  transform  your  information 
infrastructure  into  a  competitive  asset. 


Join  more  than  60,000  professionals 
capitalizing  on  the  convergence  of  voice 
data  and  video.  At  NetWorld+Interop, 
leaders  and  decision-makers  from  top 
enterprises  and  service  providers  come 
together  to  strategize,  innovate  and  see 
where  the  industry  is  going. 


CONNECT  WITH  SUCCESS*  REGISTER  TODAY  AT  WWW.INTER0P.COM 

^ .  Use  Priority  Code:  CIMS 

ZD.ZI  R  DAVIS  ©2000  ZD  Events  Int.  All  Rights  Reserved.  300  First  Avenue,  Needham,  MA  02494-2722. 1-781  433-1500 


Board  of  Influence 


Nearly  all  of  the  ideas  and  articles  we  develop  come  from  knowing  and  interact¬ 
ing  with  our  readers.  Our  mission  is  to  get  inside  their  heads  to  learn  what  they 
need  to  know.  Some  of  these  readers  have  let  us  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  their  heads 
by  agreeing  to  serve  on  our  Editorial  Advisory  Board.  We  thank  them  here  for 
their  generosity  and  insight.  -The  Editors 


DOUG  BARKER 

VP  and  CIO 
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ROBERT  BARRETT 

VP  of  IT,  PRI  Automation 

WAYNE  D.  BENNETT 
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Distinguished  Scholar  in  Residence 
at  Babson  College 


Key  Contributors 
to  This  issue 

The  following  individuals,  though  not  members 
of  our  advisory  board,  were  especially  generous 
with  their  time  and  insight  in  helping  us  shape 
and  execute  the  articles  in  this  issue.  We  thank 
them  for  their  critical  contributions. 

CASSANDRA  MILLHOUSE 

Lead  CRM  Analyst 
Ovum  Ltd. 
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Parmer  and  Co-Leader 
CRM  Practice 
Deloitte  Consulting 
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VP  and  CIO 
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VP  of  Knowledge  Technologies 
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Consulting  projects  procured  through 
PENgroup.com  have  a  99%  client 
satisfaction  rating. 


(20-30%  of  consulting  projects 
throughout  the  industry  will  be  cut 
short  due  to  client  dissatisfaction.) 


PENCROUP.com 

Revolutionizing  the  Procurement  of  Consulting  Services 

800.983.9737 
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ideas 


experience 


future  strategies  for  your  company 


Net 

Consortium 


Join  industry  leaders  at 

At  xNet  Consortium  meetings,  identify  new  models  and  methods  OUr  UpCOUlinQ  meeting 

of  applying  Internet  technology  for  your  business,  learn 
from  industry  experts  and  network  with  peers  in  a  high-energy 
atmosphere.  Participants  share  ideas, identify  current  best 
practices  and  anticipate  future  strategies. xNet  members  are 
responsible  for  driving  their  organizations'  intranet,  extranet  and 
Internet  initiatives  and  represent  some  of  the  leading  companies 
in  the  online  world.The  consortium  meets  twice  a  year  and  inter¬ 
acts  throughout  the  year  on  a  members-only  xNet  Web  site. 


Just  an  exclusive  group  of  Net  professionals  trying  to  make  sense 
of  it  all. To  maintain  the  quality  and  focus  of  the  group,  only  a 
limited  number  of  companies  may  participate.  We  urge  you  to 
contact  us  immediately  at  800  355-0246.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/xnet. 


Featuring  a  special  presentations 
from  online  pioneer 
Timothy  C.  Draper, 

Draper,  Fisher,  Jurvetson 

Plus,  hear  from  xNet  members: 
Lisa  Sulgit,  Ron  Aderhold  and 
JR  Jesson 
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When  CIO  editors  asked  me  to  write  a  feature  story  for  this  issue  that  involved  two  of  my 
favorite  things  in  life— golf  and  tennis— I  accepted  before  I  even  heard  the  outline  of  the  story.  I 
mean,  going  to  the  PGA  Championship  at  the  Medinah  Country  Club  near  Chicago  and  following 
that  up  a  couple  weeks  later  at  the  U.S.  Open  tennis  championships  in  New  York  City?  On  the 

company’s  dime?  Of  course  I’d  go. 

The  trips  weren’t  all  play  and  no  work,  however.  At  the 
events  I  followed  the  IBM  Global  Services  team,  watching 
what  they  do  to  get  real-time  sports  scores  and  data  to  the 
media,  onsite  patrons  and  virtual  fans  (see  “More  Than 
Fun  and  Games,”  Page  168).  I  had  to  observe  the  techno¬ 
logical  complexities  of  this  group  of  techies  and  sports 
junkies,  analyze  the  scope  of  their  work  and  get  a  story 
that  would  be  relevant  to  our  CIO  readers  who  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  634  million  website  hits  over  a  two-week 
period. 

But  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  didn't  miss  out  on  all  the  golf 
and  tennis  action.  And  though  I  didn’t  get  to  play  a  round 
at  Medinah  with  Tiger  or  volley  with  Serena  and  Venus 
Williams  in  Arthur  Ashe  Stadium,  I  did  get  some  VIP 
treatment,  which,  I  gotta  tell  ya,  was  nice.  I’ve  been  to 
many  sporting  events  in  my  life,  but  donning  the  media  badge  and  being  whisked  around— with 
preferential  access  and  seating— left  a  very  sweet  taste  in  my  mouth.  Or  was  that  the  gourmet 
desserts  in  the  luxury  box  at  the  U.S.  Open?  I  can’t  quite  remember. 

My  point  is,  when  workers  can  combine  a  couple  of  their  favorite  things— for  me,  sports  and 
writing— they  will  inevitably  have  fun  doing  their  jobs,  which  could  boost  employee  retention  and 
product  quality.  And  that’s  just  how  the  members  of  the  e-Business  Services  group  operate: 

They  work  long  hours,  travel  incessantly  and  subsist  on  caffeine  and  junk  food.  And  they  believe 
they  have  the  greatest  jobs  in  the  world.  -Tom  Wailgum,  Senior  Copy  Editor 
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Time  Piece 


IN  1714,  Queen  Anne  of  England 
granted  patent  number  385  to  one 
Henry  Mill  for  “an  artificial  machine  or 
method  for  the  impressing  or  transcrib¬ 
ing  of  letters,  singly  or  progressively... on 
paper  or  parchment  so  neat  and  exact 
as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  print.” 

Sounds  like  a  typewriter;  doesn’t  it? 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  other  record 
of  whatever  it  was  that  Mill  made.  It 
took  until  1874  before  E.  Remington 
&C  Sons  (yes,  the  gunmakers)  in  Ilion, 
N.Y.,  made  the  first  typewriter  to 
succeed  in  the  marketplace,  fashioned 
after  an  1868  working  model  by  a 
Milwaukee-based  tinkerer  named 
Christopher  Latham  Sholes. 


Sholes  repurposed  an  old  telegraph 
instrument.  Rods  with  print  types  at 
the  ends  swung  up  from  a  bar  to  hit  the 
inserted  paper  when  the  keys  were 
struck.  Concerned  that  typists  might 
strike  too  rapidly,  leading  to  colliding 
rods,  Sholes  tried  to  slow  them  down 
by  placing  the  letters  on  the  keyboard 
in  the  odd  arrangement  we  know  as 
qwerty  (named  after  the  first  six  letters 
in  the  second  row  of  the  keyboard).  In 


his  desire  to  frustrate  touch  typists, 
Sholes  failed,  but  his  machine  was 
otherwise  a  raging  success,  creating 
jobs  for  millions  and  leading  to  an 
equal  number  of  bad  novels.  Most  of 
all,  the  typewriter  created  a  percussive 
rat-a-tat-tat  soundtrack  for  the  20th 
century  that,  if  you  listen  carefully  to 
the  clicking  of  your  qwerty  keyboard, 
persists,  albeit  in  a  somewhat  muted 
form,  in  the  21st.  QE1 
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